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Plan of the Fry laſt Volumes.- —Succeſſion and 
Characters of the Greek Emperors of Conſtan- 
tinople, from ihe Time EF Heraclius to the Latin 
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HAVE now deduced from Trajan to Con- CH AP. 
ſtantine, from Conſtantine to Heraclius, the XLVIII. 
regular eric of the Roman emperors; and na Ra 


faithfully expoſed the proſperous and adverſe the Byzan- 
tine + 


decline and fail of the empire have already elap- 
fed; but a period of more than eight hundred 
years {till ſeparates me from the term of my la- 
bours, the taking of e by the 
Vor. IX. | B Turks, 
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CHAP. Turks. Should I perſevere in the ſame courſe, 


XLVIII 


ſhould I obſerve the ſame meaſure, a prolix and 
ſlender thread would be (pun through many a 
volume, nor would the patient reader find an 


adequate reward of inſtruction or amuſement. 
At every ſtep, as we fink deeper in the decline 


and fall of the Eaſtern empire, the annals of 


each ſucceeding reign would impoſe a more un- 


grateful and melancholy raſk. Theſe annals 
muſt continue to repeat a tedious and uniform 
tale of weakneſs and miſery ; the natural con- 


nection of cauſes and events would be broken by 


frequent and haſty tranſitions, and a minute ac- 
cumulation of circumſtances muſt deſtroy the 
light and effect of thoſe general pictures which 
compoſe the uſe and ornament of a remote hiſ- 
tory. From the time of Heraclius, the Byzan- 


tine theatre 1s contracted and darkened: the 


line of empire, which had been defined by the 


laws of Tuſtinian and the arms of Beliſarius, re- 


cedes on all ſides from our view: the Roman 
name, the proper ſubject of our enquiries, is re- 
duced to a narrow corner of Europe, to the 


lonely ſuburbs of Conſtantinople; and the fate 


of the Greek empire has been compared to that 
of the Rhine, which loſes itſelf in the ſands, be- 
fore its waters can mingle with the ocean. 'The 


ſcale of dominion is diminiſhed to our view by 
the diſtance of time and place: nor is the loſs of 


external ſplendour compenſated by the nobler 
gifts of virtue and genius. In the laſt moments 
of her decay, Conſtantinople was doubtleſs more 


opulent and populous than Athens at her moſt 


- flouriſhing æra, when a ſcanty ſum of fix thou- 


ſand talents, or twelve hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, was poſſeſſed by twenty-one thouſand 


male citizens of an adult age. But each of 


theſe citizens was a freeman, who dared to aſſert 


the liberty of his thoughts, words, and actions; 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


whoſe 1 and property were guarded by equal C 
law; and who exerciſed his independent vote in 
the government of the republic. Their num 
bers ſeem to be multiplied by the ſtrong and va- 


rious diſcriminations of character: under the 
ſhield of freedom, on the wings of emulation 
and vanity, each Athenian aſpired to the level of 
the national dignity: from this commanding 


eminence, ſome choſen ſpirits ſoared beyond the 5 
reach of a vulgar eye; and the chances of ſupe- 
rior merit in a great and populous kingdom, as 


they are proved by experience, would excuſe 


the computation of imaginary millions. The 


territories of Athens, Sparta, and their allies, 
do not exceed a moderate province of France 
or England: but after the trophies of Salamis 
and Platæa, they expand in our fancy to the gi- 
gantic ſize of Aſia, which had been trampled 


under the feet of the victorious Greeks. But 
the ſubjects of the Byzantine empire. who aſſume 


and dilhonour the names both of Greeks and 


Romans, preſent a dead uniformity of abject vi- 


ces, which are neither ſoftened by the weakneſs 


of humanity, nor animated by the vigour of me- 


morable crimes. The freemen of antiquity might 
repeat with generous enthuſiaſm the ſentence of 
Homer, that on the firſt day of his ſervitude, 


(the captive is deprived of one halt of his man- 


“ ly virtue” But the poet had only ſeen the 
effects of civil or domeſtic ſlavery, nor could he 
foretell that the ſecond moiety of manhood muſt 


be annihilated by the ſpiritual deſpotiſm, which 


ſhackles, not only the actions, but even the 
thoughts of the proſtrate votary. By this double 


' Yoke, the Greeks were oppreſſed under the ſuc- 


ceſſors of Heraclius; the tyrant, a law of eternal 
juſtice, was degraded by the vices of his ſub- 


| jects; and on the throne, in the camp, in the 


ſchools, we ſearch, perhaps with fruitleſs dili- 
B 2 gence, 
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world. 
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gence, the names and characters that may de- 


* ſerve to be reſcued from oblivion. Nor are the 
defects of the ſubject compenſated by the ſkill 


and variety of the painters. Of a ſpace of eight 


hundred years, the four firſt centuries are over- 
ſpread with a cloud interrupted by fome faint 
and broken rays of hiſtoric hight: in the lives of 


the emperors, from Maurice to Alexius, Baſil 
the Macedonian has alone been the theme of a 


| poorly ſupplied by the doubtful authority of more 
recent compilers. The four laft centuries are 


ſeparate work; and the abſence, or loſs, or im- 
perfection of contemporary evidence, muſt be 


exempt from the reproach of penury: and with 


the Comnenian family, the hiſtoric muſe of Con- 


ſtantinople again revives, but her apparel is 


gaudy, her motions are without elegance or 


treads in each other's footſteps in the ſame path 


grace. A ſucceſſion of prieſts, or courtiers, 


of ſervitude and ſuperſtition : their views are 


narrow, their judgment 1s feeble or corrupt ; 
and we cloſe the volume of copious barrenneſs, 
ſtill ignorant of the cauſes of events, the cha- 


times, which they celebrate or deplore. The 


tone of hiſtory will riſe or fall with the ſpirit of 


Ite connec- 


tion with 
the revolu- 


tions of the 


racters of the actors, and the manners of the 


obſervation which has been applied to a man, 
may be extended to a whole people, that the 
energy of the ſword is communicated to the pen; 
and it will be found by experience, that the 


the age. 
From theſe conſiderations, I ſhould have aban- 


doned without regret the Greck ſlaves and their 
ſervile hiſtorians, had I not refleQed that the 
fate of the Byzantine monarchy is paſſively con- 


netted with the moſt ſplendid and important re- 
volutions which have changed the ſtate of the 
world. The ſpace of the loſt provinces was im- 
mediately repleniſhed with new colonies and ri- 
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ſing kingdoms : the active virtues of peace and CHAP. 

4 war deſerted from the vanquiſhed to the victori-XLVIII. 

ous nations; and it is in their origin and con— 

gqiueſts, in their religion and government, that 

we muſt explore the cauſes and effects of the 

I decline and fall of the Eaſtern empire, Nor 

7 3 this ſcope of narrative, the riches and vari- 

ety of theſe materials, be incompatible with the 
| unity of deſign and compoſition. As, in his 

daily prayers, the Muſulman of Fez or Delhi 

ittill turns his face towards the temple of Mecca, 

4 the hiſtorian's eye ſhall be always fixed on the 

city of Conſlantinople. The excurſive line may 
embrace the wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but 
the circle will be ultimately reduced to the de- 
creaſing limit of the Roman monarchy, _ 

On this principle I ſhall now eſtabliſh the plan Plan of the 
of the four laſt volumes of the preſent work. robe 
The firſt chapter will contain, in a regular ſeries, 

the emperors who reigned at Conſtantinople 
during a period of ſix hundred years, from the 

days of Heraclius to the Latin conqueſt : a rapid 
abſtract, which may be ſupported hy a general 
appeal to the order and text of the original hiſ- 
torians. In this introduction, I ſhall confine 

myſelf to the revolutions of the throne, the ſuc- 

ceſſion of families, the perſonal characters of the 

g Greek princes, the mode of their life and death, 

1 the maxims and influence of their domeſtic go- 

vernment, and the tendency of their reign to 

accelerate or ſuſpend the downfal of the Eaſtern 

3 empire. Such a chronologica] review will ſerve 

1 to illuſtrate the various argument of the ſubſe- 

«3 quent chapters; and each circumſtance of the | { 
eventful ſtory of the Barbarians will adapt itſelf _ | 
in a proper place to the Byzantine annals. The | 
internal ſtate of the empire, and the dangerous 

hereſy of the Paulicians, which ſhook the Eaſt 
and enlightened the Welt, will be the ſubject of 


two 
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CHAP.two ſeparate chapters; but theſe enquiries muſt 
XLVIIE pe poſtponed till our farther progreſs ſhall have 
F opened the view of the world in the ninth and 


tenth centuries of the Chriſtian zra. After this 
foundation of Byzantine hiſtory, the following 
nations will paſs before our eyes, and each will 


occupy the ſpace to which it may be entitled by 
greatneſs or merit, or the degree of connection 


with the Roman world and the preſent age. 


I. The FR Ax Ks; a general appellation which in- 
cludes all the Barbarians of France, Italy, and 


Germany, who were united by the ſword and 


ſceptre of Charlemagne, The perſecution of | 
images and their votaries, ſeparated Rome and 
ltaly from the Byzantine throne, and prepared 


the reſtoration of the Roman empire in the Weſt. 


II. The An ABS or Saracens, Three ample 
chapters will be devoted to this curious and in- 


tereſting object. In the firſt, after a picture of 
the country and its inhabitants, I ſhall inveſti- 


gate the character of Mahomet ; the character, 
religion, and ſucceſs of the prophet. In the 
ſecond I ſhall lead the Arabs to the conqueſt of 
Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the provinces of the 


Roman empire; nor can I check their victori- 
ous Career till they have overthrown the monar- 
chies of Perſia and Spain. In the third I ſhall 


enquire how Conftantinople and Europe were 
faved by the luxury and arts, the diviſion and 
decay of the empire of the caliphs. A ſingle 


chapter will include, III. The BuLGartans, 


IV. Huncatlans, and, V. Russlans, who a- 
faulted by fea or by land the provinces and the 


capital; but the laſt of theſe, ſo important in 
their preſent greatneſs, will excite ſome curioſity 
in their origin and infancy. VI. The No Mans; 
or rather the private adventurers of that arlike 


people, who founded a powerful kingdom in 


Apulia and Sicily, thvok the throne of Con- 
ſtantinople, 
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„ OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
ſtantinople, diſplayed the trophies of chivalry, C AP 


and almoſt realized the wonders of romance. 
VII. The Lartins ; the ſubjects of the pope, 
the nations of the Weſt, who enliſted under the 


banner of the croſs for the recovery or.relief of 
the holy ſepulchre. The Greek emperors were 
_ terrified and preſerved by the myriads of pil- 
grims who marched to Jeruſalem with Godfrey 
of Bouillon and the peers of Chriſtendom. The 


ſecond and third cruſades trod in the footſteps of 
the firſt : Aſia and Europe were mingled in a 


ſacred war of two hundred years; and the 
_ Chriſtian powers were bravely reſiſted, and 
finally expelled, by Saladin and the Mamalukes 


of Egypt. In thoſe memorable cruſades, a fleet 


and army of French and Venetians were diverted 
from Syria to the Thracian Boſphorus : they aſ- 


faulted the capital, they ſubverted the Greek mo- 


narchy: and a dynaſty of Latin princes was ſeated 


near threeſcore years on the throne of Conſtantine, 


VIII. The GREEEs themſelves, during this period 
of captivity and exile, muſt be conſidered as a fo- 
reign nation; the enemies, and again the fove- 
_ reigns, of Conſtantinople. Misfortune had re- 


kindled a ſpark of national virtue; and the 
Imperial ſeries may be continued with ſome dig- 
nity from their reſtoration to the Turkiſh con- 

queſt. IX. The Mocurs and TarTars. By 
the arms of Zingis and his deſcendants, the 
globe was ſhaken from China to Poland and 
Greece: the ſultans were overthrown : the ca- 
liphs fell, and the Cæſars trembled on their 
throne. The victories of Timour ſuſpended 
above fifty years the final ruin of the Byzantine 
empire. X. I have already noticed the firſt ap- 
pearance of the TuR ks, and the names of the 
fathers, of Se/juk and Othman, diſcriminate the 
two Godin dynaſties of the nation, vhich 
emerged in the eleventh century from the Scy- 
thian wilderneſs. The former eſtabliſhed a 


potent 
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CHAP. potent and ſplendid kingdom from the banks of 
XLVIII. the Oxus to Antioch and Nice; and the firſt 
cruſade was provoked by the violation of Jeru- 
ſalem and the danger of ('onftantinople. From 
an humble origin, the 07/92ns aroſe, the ſcourge 
and terror of Chiiltendom: Conſtantinople was 
beheged and taken by Mahomet II. and his tri- 
umph annihilates the remnant, the image, the 
title, of the Roman empire in the Eaſt, The 
ſchiſm of the Greeks will be connected with 
their lait calamities, and the reſtoration of learn- 
ing in the Weſtern world, I ſhall return from 
the captivity of the new, to rhe ruins of ancient 
Rows : and the venerable name. the intereſting 
theme, will ſhed a ray of glory on the concluſi- 
on of my labours. 885 TO 


Second IHE emperor Heraclius had puniſhed a tyrant 


| lage | 6 | 7 
and death and aſcended his throne; and the memory of 


hl Heracli- his reign is perpetuated by the tranſient conqueſt, 


and irreparable loſs, ot the Eaſtern provinces. 
After the death of Eudocia, his firſt wife, he 
diſobeyed the patriarch, and violated the laws, 
by his lecond marriage with his niece Martina; 
and the ſuperſtition of the Greeks beheld the 
judgment of heaven in the diſeaſes of the father 
and the deformity of his offspring. But the 
opinion of an illegitimate birth is ſufficient to 
diſtract the choice, and looſen the obedience of 
the people: the ambition of Martina was quick- 
ened by maternal] love, and perhaps by the envy 
of a ſtepmother ; and the aged huſband was too 
feeble to withſtand the arts of conjugal allure- 
ments, Conſtantine, his eldeſt ſon, enjoyed in 
a mature age the title of Auguſtus; but the 
weakneſs of his conſtitution required a colleague 


and 


- OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. = OY 
and a guardian, and he yielded with ſecret 8 
juctance to the partition of the empire, The XLVIII. 
ſenate was ſummoned to the palace to ratify or p. 68, 
atteſt the aſſociation of Heracleonas, the fon of July 4. 
Martina: the impoſition of the diadem was 
: conſecrated by the prayer and bleſſing of the pa- 
ö triarch; the ſenators and patricians adored the 
3 majeſty of the great emperor and the partners of 
bis reign; and as ſoon as the doors were thrown 
open, they were hailed by the tumultuary but 
important voice of the ſoldiers. After an inter- A. D. 639, 
val of five months, the pompous ceremonies π. 
which formed the eſſence of the Byzantine ſtate 
were celebrated in the cathedral and the hippo- 
drome : the concord of the royal brothers was 
affectedly diſplayed by the younger leaning on 
the arm of the elder; and the name of Martina 
was mingled in the reluctant or venal acclama- 
tions of the people. Heraclivs ſurvived this al- 
ſociation about two years: his laſt teſtament de- A. D. 641, 
clared his two ſons the equal heirs of the Eaſtern, π z tt. 
empire, and commanded them to honour his 
widow Martina as their mother and their ſo- 
vereign. 
When Martina | firſt appeared on the throne Conftan 
with the name and attributes of royalty, ſhe was _—_ 641, 
checked by a firm, though reſpectful, oppoſition ; Februar). 
and the dying embers of freedom were kindled _ 
by the breath of ſuperſtitious prejudice, * We 
reverence,” exclaimed the voice of a citizen, 
we reverence the mother of our princes ; but 
to thoſe princes alone our obedience is due; 
< and Conſtantine, the elder emperor, is of an 
© age to ſuſtain, in his own hands, the weight 
of the ſceptre. Your ſex is excluded by nature 
* from the toils of government. How could 
„ you combat, how could you auſwer, the Bar- 
barians, Who, with hoſtile or friendly i inten- 


tions, may approach the royal city? May _— 5 
6e heaven . 
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10 THE DECLINE AND FALL _ 2 
CHAP < heaven avert from the Roman republic this | 
XLVIII. < national diſgrace, which would provoke the 
* patience of the flaves of Perſia.” Martina 
| deſcended from the throne with indignation, and 
fought a refuge in the female apartment of the 
palace. The reign of Conſtantine the third laſt- 5 
ed only one hundred and three days: he expired 
in the thirtieth year of his age, and, although 
his life had been a lopg malady, a belief was 
entertained that poiſon had been the means, and 
his cruel ſtep- mother the author, of his untimely F 
Peracleo> fate, Martina reaped indeed the harveſt of his | 
. D. 64; death, and aſſumed the government in the name | 
Mayzs. of the ſurviving emperor; but the inceſtuous 
Widow of Heraclius was univerſally abhorred; 
the jealouſy of the people was awakened, and 
the two orphans whom Conſtantine had left, be- 
came the objects of the public care. It was in 
vain that the fon of Martina, who was no more 
than fifteen years of age, was taught to declare 
himſelf the guardian of his nephews, one of : 
whom he had preſented at the baptiſmal font: it bo 
was -in vain that he ſwore on the wood of the | 
true crofs, to defend them againſt all their ene- | 


mies. On his death-bed, the late emperor had 
diſpatched a truſty ſervant to arm the troops and 
provinces of the Eaſt in the defence of his help- 
lefs children: the eloquence and liberality of 
Valentin had been ſucceſsful, and from his 
camp of Chalcedon, he boldly demanded the 
puniſhment ot the aſſaſſins, and the reſtoration 
of the lawful heir, The licence of the ſoldiers 
who devoured the grapes and drank the wine of 
their Aſiatic vineyards, provoked the citizens of 
Conſtantinople againſt the domeſtic authors of 
their calamities, and the dome of St. Sophia re- 
echoed, not with prayers and hymns, but with 
the clamours and imprecations. of an enraged 
multitude. At their imperious command, He- 
| | racleonas F 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
racleonas appeared in the pulpit with the eldeſt 


of the royal orphans; Conſtans alone was fa- 


luted as emperor of the Romans, and a crown 


44 
CHAP. 
XLVIII. 


of gold, which had been taken from the tomb 
of Heraclius, was placed on his head, with the 


ſolemn benediction of the patriarch, But in the 
tumult of joy and indignation, the church 
was pillaged, the ſanctuary was polluted by 


a promiſcuous crowd of Jews and Barbari- 


ans; and the Monothelite Pyrrhus, a crea- 
ture of the emprels, a'ter dropping a pro- 


teſtation on the altar, eſcaped by a prudent fight 


from the zeal of the Catholics. A more ſerious 


and bloody taſk was reſerved for the ſenate, who 


derived a temporary ſtrength from the conſent 


of the foldiers and people. The ſpirit of Roman 


freedom revived the ancient and awful examples 


of the judgment of tyrants, and the Imperial 


culprits were depoſed and condemned as the ay- 


thors of the death of Conſtantine, But the ſe— 
verity of the conſcript fathers was ſtained by the 


indiſcriminate puniſhment of the innocent and 


the guilty: Martina and Heracleonas were ſen- 
tenced to the amputation, the former of her 
tongue, the latter of his noſe ; and after this 


crue] execution, they conſumed the remainder : 


of their days 1n exile and oblivion. Ihe Greeks 
who were capable of reflection might find ſome 
_ conſolation for their ſervitude, by obſerving the 
abuſe of power when 1t was lodged for a mo— 
ment in the hands of an ariſt cracy. 


We ſhall imagine ourſelves tranſported five 
hundred years backwards to the age of the An-; 
tonines, if we liſten to the oration which Conſtans 
il, pronounced in the twelfth year of his age 
before the Byzantine ſenate. After returning 
his thanks for the juſt puniſhment of the aſſaſſins 
who had intercepted the faireſt hopes of his 
father's reign, << By the divine providence,” 

ſaid 


Puniſhment 
of Martina 
and Hera- 
cles nas, 

A. D. 641. 
September. 


Conſtans If, 
A. D bar 
Sc ptember. 
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ſaid the young emperor, © and by your righte- 
% ous decree, Martina and her inceſtuous pro- 
„ geny have been caſt headlong from the throne. 
«© Your majeſty and wiſdom have prevented the 
& Roman ſtate from degenerating into lawleſs. 
I therefore exhort and beſeech you 
& to ſtand forth as the counlellors and judges of 
* the common ſafety.” The ſenators were gra- 
tified by the reſpectful addreſs and liberal dona- 
tive of their ſovereign ; but theſe ſervile Greeks 
were unworthy and regardleſs of freedom; and 
in his mind, the leſſon of an hour was quickly 
erazed by the prejudices of the age and the habits 
of deſpotiſm. 


Jeſt the ſenate or people ſhould one day invade 
the right of primogeniture, and ſeat his brother 


By the impoſi- 


Theodoſius on an equal throne 


tion of holy orders, the grandſon of Heraus 


was diſqualified for the purple; but this ceremo- 
ny, which ſeemed to profane the ſacraments of 


the church, was inſufficient to appeaſe the ſuſ- 
picions of the tyrant, and the death of the dea- 


con Theodoſius could alone 


capita] into voluntary and perpetual exile: 


expiate the crime 
of his royal birth. His murder was avenged by 
the imprecations of the people, and the aſſaſſin, 
in the fulneſs of power, was driven from his 
Con- 
ſtans embarked for Greece; and, as if he meant 
to retort the abhorrence which he deſerved, he 
is faid, from the Imperial galley, to have ſpit 
againſt the walls of his native city. After paſs 
ſing the winter at Athens, he failed to Tarentum 
in Italy, viſited Rome, and concluded a long 
pilgrimage of diſgrace and ſacrilegious rapine, 
by fixing his reſidence at Syracuſe. But if Con- 
ſtans could fly from his people, he could not fly 
from himfelf, The remorſe of his conſcience 
created a Phantom who purſued him by land and 
ſea, by day and by night; and the viſionary 
Eo Theodoſius, 


He retained only a jealous fear 
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Theodoſius, preſenting to his lips a cup of blood, C 


ſaid, or ſeemed to ſay, “ Drink, brother, 
drink ; a ſure emblem of the aggravation of 


bis gullt, Ties he had received from the hands 
of the deacon the myſtic cup of the blood of 


Chriſt. Odious to himſelf and to mankind, 


Conſtans periſhed by domeſtic, perhaps by epiſ- 
copal, treaſon, in the capital of Sicily. A ſer- 
vant who waited in the bath, after pouring warm 
water on his head, ſtruck. him violently with the 
vaſe. He fell, ſtunned by the blow and ſuffo- 
cated by the water; and his attendants, who 
wondered at the tedious delay, beheld with in- 
difference the corpſe of their lifeleſs emperor. 
The troops of Sicily inveſted with the purple an 
_ obſcure youth, whoſe inimitable beauty eluded, 


and it might eaſily elude, the declining art of 
the painters and ſculptors of the age, 


13 
HA P, 
XLVIIL 


Conſtans had left in the Byzantine palace three Conſtantine 


ſons, the eldeſt of whom had been clothed in _—- 


his infancy with the purple. When the father & P. 668, 


ſummoned them to attend his perſon in Sicily, 


theſe precious hoſtages were detained by the 
Greeks, and a firm refuſal informed him that 
they were the children of the ſtate. The news 
of his murder was conveyed with almoſt ſuper- 


natural ſpeed from Syracuſe to Conſtantinople ; 


and Conſtantine, the eldeſt of his ſons, inherited 
his throne without being the heir of the public 
| hatred. His ſubjects contributed, with zeal and 
alacrity, to chaſtiſe the guilt and preſumption 


of a province which had uſurped the rights of 


the ſenate and people; the young emperor 
failed from the Helleſpont with a powerful fleet; 


and the legions of Rome and Carthage were aſ- 


ſembled under his ſtandard in the harbour of 


Syracuſe. The defeat of the Sicilian tyrant was 
ealy, his puniſhment juſt, and his beauteous 


head was expoſed 1 in the eee but I can- 


not 


cptember, 
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CHAP. not applaud the clemency of a prince, who, 
XLVIII. 


Fol a patrician, for deploring with ſome bitter- 


neſs the execution of a virtuous father. The 


youth was caſtrated : he ſurvived the operation, 


and the memory of this indecent cruelty is pre- 
ſerved by the elevation of Germanus to the rank 
of a patriarch and faint, After pouring this 
bloody libation on his father's tomb, Conſtantine 


returned to his capital, and the orowth of his 
young beard during the Sicilian voyage, was an- 
nounced by the familiar ſurname of Pogonatus, 
to the Grecian world, But his reign, like that 


of his predeceſſor, was ſtained with fraternal] 
diſcord. On his two brothers, Heraclius and 


Tiberius, he had beſtowed the title of Auguſius: 
an empty title, for they continued to languiſh 


without truſt or power in the ſolitude of the pa- 
lace. At their ſecret inftigation, the troops of 
the Anatolian hene or province approached the 


city on the Aſiatic ſide, demanded for the royal 
brothers, the partition or exerciſe of ſovereignty, 
and ſupported their ſeditious claim by a theolo- 
gical argument. They were Chriſtians (they 
cried), and orthodox Catholics; the fincere vo- 
taries of the holy and undivided Trinity. Since 
there are three equal perſons in heaven, it is 


reaſonable there ſhould be three equal perſons 
upon earth. The emperor invited thele learned 
divines to a friendly conference, in which they 
might propoſe their arguments to the ſenate: 


they obeyed the ſummons, but the proſpect of 
their bodies hanging on the gibbet in the ſuburb 
of Galata, reconciled their companions to the 
unity of the reign of Conſtantine. He pardon- 
ed his brothers, and their names were {till pro- 
nounced in the public acelamations: but on the 
repetition or ſuſpicion of a ſimilar offence, the 


obnoxious princes were W of their titles 


and 


among a crowd of victims, condemned the ſon 


and the name of a triumphant lawgiver was diſ- 
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and noſes, in the preſence of the Catholic biſhops CH AP. 
who were aſſembled at Conſtantinople in the ſixth XLVIII. 


general ſynod. In the cloſe of his lite, Pogona- 
tus was anxious only to eſtabliſh the right of pri- 


mogeniture: the hair of his two ſons, Juſtinian 


and Heraclius, was offered on the ſhrine of St. 


Peter, as a ſymbo] of their ſpiritual adoption by ” 


the pope ; but the elder was alone exalted to the 


rank of Auguſtus and the aſſurance of the em- 


pire. 


After the deceaſe of his father, the ſderttunee Juſtivien U. 


of the Roman world devolved to Juſtinian II.; A. D. 68s, 


September. 


honoured by the vices of a boy, who imitated 


his nameſake only in the expenſive luxury of 


building. His paſſions were ſtrong; his under- 


ſtanding was feeble; and he was intoxicated | 


with a fooliſh pride, that his birth had given 


him the command of millions, of whom the 


ſmalleſt community would not have choſen him 
for their local magiſtrate. His favourite miniſ- 


ters were two beings the leaſt ſuſceptible of hu- 


man ſympathy, an eunuch and a monk: to the 
one he abandoned the palace, to the other the 


finances; the former corrected the emperor's 


mother with a ſcourge, the latter ſuſpended the 


inſolvent tributaries, with their heads down- 


wards, over a flow and ſmoaky fire. Since the 


days of Commodus and Caracalla, the cruelty of 


the Roman princes had moſt commonly been the 


effect of their fear; but Juſtinian, who poſſeſſed 
ſome vigour of character, enjoyed the ſuffer- 


ings, and braved the revenge, of his ſubjects 
about ten years, till the meaſure was full, of 


his crimes and of their patience. In a dark 
dungeon, Leontius, a general of. reputation, 


had groaned above three years, with ſome of the 
nobleſt and moſt deſerving of the patricians: he 
was ſuddenly drawn forth to aſſume the govern- 

| ment 
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CHAP.ment of Greece; and this promotion of an in- 


XLVIII. 
——— 


1 a monſter ; and that the hands of two hun- 

dred thouſand patriots expected only the voice 
of a leader. The night was choſen for their 
_ deliverance, and in the firſt effort of the con- 


jured man was a mark of the contempt rather 
than of the confidence of his prince. As he 
| was followed to the port by the kind offices of 
his friends, Leontius obſerved with a ſigh that 
he was a victim adorned for ſacrifice, and that 
inevitable death would purſue his footſteps. ; 


They ventured to reply, that glory and empire 


might be the recompenſe of a generous reſoluti- 


on; that every order of men abhorred the reign 


{pirators, the præfect was ſlain, and the priſons 


| vere forced open: the emiſlaries of Leontius 


IIis exile, 


. 
695—70g. 


proclaimed in every {treet, © Chriſtians, to St. 


| Sophia ;** and the ſeaſonable text of the patri- | 
arch, © this is the day of the Lord!“ was the 
prelude of an inflammatory ſermon. From the 


church the people adjourned to the hippodrome : 


Juſtinian, in whoſe cauſe not a ſword had been 
drawn, was dragged before theſe tumultuary 
judges, and their clamours demanded the inſtant 
death of the tyrant, Bur Leontius, who was 
already cloathed with the purple, caſt an eye of 


pity on the proſtrate ſon of his own benefactor 


and of fo many emperors. The life of Juſtini- 
an was ſpared; the amputation of his noſe, per- 
haps of his tongue, was imperfectly performed: 


the happy flexibility of the Greek language 


could impoſe the name of Rhinotmetus ; and the 


inutilated tyrant was baniſhed to Cherſonæe 
in Crim-Tartary, a lonely ſettlement, where 


corn, wine, and oil, were imported as foreign 


luxuries. 
On the edge of the Scythian wilderneſs, Juſ- 


tinian ſtill cheriſhed the pride of his birth and 


the hope of his reſtoration. After three years 


exile, 
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exile, he received the pleaſing intelligence that CHAP. 
his injury was avenged by a ſecond revolution, XLVIII. 
and that Leontius in his turn had been dethroned 
and mutilated by the rebel Apfimar, who al- 
ſumed the more reſpeQable name of Tiberius. 
But the claim of lineal ſucceſſion was ſtill formi- 
dable to a plebeian uſurper; and his jealouſy 
was ſtimulated by the complaints and charges of 
the Cherſonites, who beheld the vices of the 
tyrant in the ſpirit of the exile. With a band 
of followers, attached to his perſon by common 
1 hope or common deſpair, ſuſtinian fled from the 
1 inhoſpitable ſhore to the hord of the Chozars, 
who pitched their tents between the Tanais and 
Foryſthenes. The khan entertained with pity 
and reſpect the royal ſuppliant : Phanagoria, 
once an opulent city, on the Aſiatic fide of the 
lake Mcootis, was afligned for his reſidence ; and 
' every Roman prejudice was ſtifled in his marriage 
with the ſiſter of the Barbarian, who ſeems, 
however, from the name of Theodora:* ws have 
received the ſacrament of baptiſm. But the 
faithleſs Chozar was ſoon tempted by the gold 
of Conſtantinople ; and had not the defign been 
F revealed by the conjugal love of T heodora, her 
: huſband muſt have been aſſaſſinated, or betrayed | 
into the power of his enemies. After ſtrangling, 
with his own hands, the two emiſlaries of the 
khan, Juſtinian ſent back his wife to her bro- 
ther, and embarked on the Euxine in ſearch of 
new and more faithful allies, His veſſel was aſ- 
faulted by a violent tempeſt ; and one of his 
pious companions adviſed him to deſerve the mer- 
cy of God by a vow of general forgivenels, if 
he ſhould be reſtored to the throne. * Of for- 
giveneſs?” replied the intrepid tyrant : © may 1 
5 periſh this inſtant—may the Almighty whelm 
me in the waves—it I conſent to ſpare a ſingle 


dead of my enemies!“ He ſurvived this im- 
Vol. IX. C pious 
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CHAP. pious menace, failed into the mouth of the Da- 


XIVIII. nube, truſted his perſon in the royal village of 


the Bulgarians, and purchaſed the aid of Terbe- 
lis, a Pagan conqueror, by the promiſe of his 
daughter and a fair partition of the treaſures of 
the empire. The Bulgarian kingdom extended 
to the confines of Thrace ; and the two princes | 
beſieged Conſtantinople at the head of fifteen 
thouſand horſe. Apſimar was diſmayed by the 
ſudden and hoſtile apparition of his rival, whoſe | 
head had been promiſed by the Chozar, and of 
whoſe evaſion he was yet ignorant. After an ab- 
ſence of ten years, the crimes of Juſtinian were 
faintly remembered, and the birth and misfor- 
tunes of their hereditary ſovereign excited the 
pity of the multitude, ever diſcontented with the 
_ ruling powers; and by the active diligence of 


his adherents he was introduced into the city and 
palace of Conſtantine. 


His reftors= In rewarding his allies and recalling his wife, 


tion and 


rea Juſtinian diſplayed ſome ſenſe of honour and 

A. D. gratitude; and Terbelis retired, after {weeping 

les away an heap of gold coin, which he meaſured 

with his Scythian whip, But never was vow. 

more religiouſly performed than the ſacred oath 

of revenge which he had ſworn amidſt the ſtorms 

of the Euxine. The two uſurpers, for I muſt 

reſerve the name of tyrant for the conqueror, 

. were dragged into the hippodrome, the one from 

bis priſon, the other from his palace. Before 

their execution, Leontius and Apſimar were 

caſt proſtrate in chains beneath the throne of the 
emperor; and Juſtinian, planting a foot on each 

of their necks, contemplated above an hour the 
chariot- race, while the inconſtant people ſhouted, 

in the words of the Pſalmiſt, „ Thou ſhalt 

oy trample on the atp and bafiliſk, 2nd on the 

ion and dragon ſhalt thou ſet thy foot!“ The 

univerſal defection which he had once experi- 


enced 
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ke him to repeat the wiſh of © 
enced might provoke him t p. XLVIIL 


Caligula, that the Roman people had but one 
head. Yet I ſhall preſume to obſerve, that ſuch * 
a wiſh is unworthy of an ingenious tyrant, ſince 
his revenge and cruelty would have been extin- 
guiſhed by a ſingle blow, inſtead of the flow va- 


riety of tortures Wich Juſtinian inflicted on the 


victims of his anger. His pleaſures were inex- 
hauſtible: neither private virtue nor public ſer- 
vice could expiate the guilt of active, or even 


paſſive, obedience to an eltabliſhed government; 
and during the fix years of his new reign, he 

_ conſidered the axe, the cord, and the rack, as 
the only inſtruments of royalty. But his moſt 5 


implacable hatred was pointed againſt the Cher— 


H AP, 


ſonites, who had inſulted his exile and violated _ 


the laws of hoſpitality. Their remote ſituation 


afforded ſome means of defence, or at leaſt of 


_ eſcape; and a grievous tax was impoſed on Con- 
ſtantinople, to ſupply the preparations of a fleet 


and army. “ All are guilty, and all muſt pe- 
« riſh,”” was the mandate of ſuſtinian; and the 
bloody | execution was entruſted to his fa- 
vourite Stephen, who was recommended by the 
epithet of the ſavage. Yet even the ſavage 
Stephen imperfectly accompliſhed the intentions 


of his ſovereign. The flowneſs of his attack 
allowed the greater part of the inhabitants to 
withdraw into the country; and the miniſter of 


vengeance contented himſelf with reducing the 


youth of both ſexes to a ſtate of ſervitude, with 


roaſting alive ſeven of the principal citizens, 
with drowning twenty in the ſea, and with re- 


ſerving forty-two in chains to receive their doom 


from the mouth of the emperor. In their return, 
the fleet was driven on the rocky ſhores of Ana: 


tolia; and Juſtinian applauded the obedience of _ 


the Euxine, which had involved ſo many thou- 


ſands of his ſubjects and enemies in a common 


C2 ſhipwreck : 
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ſhipwreck :; but the tyrant was {till inſatiate of 


viood, and a ſecond expedition was command- 


ed to extirpate the remains of the proſcribed co- 
lony. In the ſhort interval, the Cherſonites had 
returned to their city, and were prepared to die 
in arms; the khan of the Chozars had renounced 


the cauſe of his odious brother; the exiles of 


_ every province were aſſembled in Tauris; and 
| Bardanes, under the name of Philippicus, was 


inveſted with the purple. The Imperial troops, 
unwilling and unable to perpetrate the revenge 
of Juſtinian, eſcaped his diſpleaſure by abjuring 


his allegiance : the fleet, under their new ſove- 
reign, ſteered back a more auſpicious courſe to 
the harbours of Sinope and Conſtantinople ; and 
_ every tongue was prompt to pronounce, every 
hand to execute, the death of the tyrant. Del- 
titute of friends, he was deſerted by his Barba- 
rian guards; and the ſtroke of the aſſaſſin was 


praiſed as an act of patriotiſm and Roman virtue. 


His ſon Tiberius had taken refuge in a church; 
his aged grand mother guarded the door; andthe 

innocent youth, fuſpendiig round his neck the 
moſt formidable relics, embraced with one hand 
the altar, with the other the wood of the true 


croſs. But the popular fury that dares to tram- 


ple on ſuperſtition, is deaf to the cries of hu- 
manity; and the race of Heraclius was extin- 
guiſhed after a reign of one hundred years. 


Between the fall of the Heraclian and the riſe 


of the Ifaurian dynaſty, a ſhort interval of fix 


years is divided into three reigns. Bardanes, or 


Philippicus, was hailed at Conſtantinople as an 


hero who had delivered his country from a ty- 
rant; and he might taſte ſome moments of hap- 
pinels 1 in the firſt tranſports of ſincere and univer- 


Hal joy. Juſtinian bad left behind him an ample 


treaſure, the fruit of crucky and rapine: but 


this uſeful fund was  loon and idly diſſipated by 


TR 
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his ſucceſſor. On the feſtival of his birth-day, CHAP. 
XLVIII. 


Philippicus entertained the multitude with the 
games of the hippodrome; from thence he pa- 


raded through the ſtreets with a thouſand banners 
and a thouſand trumpets; refreſhed himſelf in 
the baths of Zeuxippus, and, returning to the 


palace, entertained his nobles with a ſumptuous 
banquet. At the meridian hour he withdrew to 
his chamber, intoxicated with flattery and wine, 


and forgetful that his example had made every 
ſubject ambitious, and that every ambitious ſubject 
was his ſecret enemy. Some bold conſpirators in- 


troduced themſelves in the diſorder of the feaſt ; 


and the lumbering monarch was ſurpriſed, bound, 5 
biinded, and depoſed, before he was ſenſible of 
his danger. Vet the traitors were deprived of 
their reward; and the free voice of the ſe- 


nate and people promoted Artemius from the Anaftaſius 


office of ſecretary to that of emperor : he aſ— 
ſumed the title of Anaſtaſius the ſecond, and . 
played in a ſhort and troubled reign the virtues 


both of peace and war. But, after the extinction of 
the Imperial line, the rule of obedience was vio- 


lated, and every change diffuſed the ſeeds of new 


revolutions. In a mutiny of the fleet, an obſcure 
and reluctant officer of the revenue was forcibly 
inveſted with the purple: after ſome months of 
a naval war, Anaſtaſius reſigned the ſceptre ; 

and the conqueror, Theodohus the third, ſub- Theodofus 

mitted in his turn to the ſuperior aſcendant 5 
Leo, the general and emperor of the Oriental 1 


troops. His two predeceſſors were permitted 


to embrace the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion: the reſt- 
| leſs impatience of Anaſtaſius tempted him to 
_ riſk and to loſe his life in a treaſonable enterpriſe; 


but the laſt days of Theodoſius were honourable 
and ſecure, The ſingle ſublime word © HEAL TA,“ 
which he inſcribed on his tomb, expreſles the 


confidence of plitlolophy or religion; and the 


fame 


e 4. 
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CHA . fame of his miracles was long preſerved among 
A I. the people of Epheſus. This convenient ſhelter 
of the church might ſometimes impoſe a leſſon 
of clemency; but it may be queſtioned whether 
it is for the public intereſt to diminiſh the perils 
of unſucceſsful ambition. 
Leo 111 the | have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant; | ſhall 
25 briefly repreſent the founder of a new dynaſty, 
3 v ho is known to poſterity by the invectives of 
his enemies, and whoſe public and private life is 
involved in the eccleſiaſtical ſtory of the Icono- 
__ claſts. Vet in ſpite of the clamours of ſuperſti- 
tion, a favourable prejudice for the character of 
Leo the Iſaurian, may be reaſonably drawn from 
the obſcurity of his birth, and the duration of 
his reign.—I. In an age "of manly ſpirit, the 
proſpect of an Imperial reward would have 
kindled every energy of the mind, and produced 
a crowd of competitors as deſerving as they 
were deſirous to reign, Even in the corruption 
and debility of the modern Greeks, the eleva- 
tion of a plebeian from the laſt to the firſt rank 
of ſociety, ſuppoſes ſome qualifications above 
the level of the multitude, He would probably 
be ignorant and diſdainful of ſpeculative ſcience; 
and in the purſuit of fortune, he might abſolve 
himſelf from the obligations of benevolence and 
juſtice: but to his character we may aſcribe the 
uſeful virtues of prudence and fortitude, the 
knowledge of mankind, and the important 
art of gaining their confidence and directing 
their paſſions. It is agreed that Leo was a native 
of Iſauria, and that - Conon was his primitive 
name. The writers, whoſe awkward ſatire is 
praiſe, deſcribe him as an itinerant pedlar who 
drove an aſs with ſome paltry merchandiſe to the 
country fairs ; and fooliſhly relate that he met on 
the road ſome Jewiſh fortune-tellers, who pro- 
miſed him the Roman empire, on condition that 


he 
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| he ſhould aboliſh the worſhip of idols. A more CHA P. 
robable account retates the migration of his fa- XLVIII. 


ther from Aſia Minor to Thrace, where he exer- 


ciſed the lucrative trade of a grazier; and he 


muſt have acquired conſiderable wealth, ſince 


the firſt introduction of his fon was procured by 


a ſupply of five hundred ſheep to the Imperial 


camp. His firſt ſervice was in the guards of 
Juſtinian, where he ſoon attracted the notice, and 
by degrees the jealouſy, of the tyrant. His 


valour and dexterity were conſpicuous in the 


Colchian war: from Anaſtaſius he received the 


command of the Anatolian legions, aud by the 


ſuffrage of the ſoldiers he was raiſed to the em- 
pire with the general . applauſe of the Roman 


world. —II. In this dangerous elevation, Leo the 
third ſupported himſelf againſt the envy of his 
_ equals, the diſcontent of a powerful faction, and 
the aſſaults of his foreign and domeſtic enemies. 


The Catholics, who accuſe his religious innova- 
tions, are obliged to conteſs that they were un- 
dertaken with temper and conducted with firm- 
neſs. Their ſilence reſpects the wiſdom of his 


| adminiſtration and the purity of his manners. 


After a reign of twenty-four years, he peaceably 
expired in the palace of Conſtantinople ; and the 


purple which he had acquired, was tranſmitted 


by the right of inheritance to the third genera- 


tion. 
In a long reign of thirty-four years, the ſon Conftan- 


and ſucceſſor of Leo, Conſtantine the fifth, ſur- 


named Copronymus, attacked with leſs temper- mus, 


ate zeal the images or idols of the church. Their 
votaries have exhauſted the bitterneſs of ca 
gall, in their portrait of this ſpotted panther, 


this anti chriſt, this flying dragon of the ſerpent's 
ſeed, who ſurpaſſed the vices of Elagabalus and 
Nero. His reign was a long butchery of what- 


eyer was molt noble, or holy, or innocent, in 
I his 
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CHAP. his empire. In perſon, the emperor aſſiſted at 


XLVNIL the executi n of his victims, ſurveyed their ago- 


nies, liſtened to their groans, and indulged, with-- 
out ſatiating, his appetite for blood: a plate of 


noſes was accepted as a grateful offering, and his 
domeſtics were often ſcourged or mutilated by 


the royal hand, His ſurname was derived from 
his pollution of his baptilmal font. The infant 


might be excuſed ; but the manly pleaſures of 
Copronymus degraded him below the level of a 


brute; his luſt confounded the eternal diſtinctions 
of ſex and ſpecies; and he ſeemed to extract 
ſome unnatural delight from the objects moſt of- 
fenſive to human ſenſe. In his religion, the Ico- 
noclaſt was an Heretic, a Jew, a Mahomctan, a 


Pagan, and an Atheilt ; and his belief of an in- 


viſible power could be diſcovered only in his 


| magic rites, human victims, and nocturnal ſa- 


crifices to Venus and the dæmons of antiquity. 
His life was ſtained with the moſt oppoſite vices, 


and the ulcers which covered his body, anticipa- 
ted before his death the ſentiment ot hell-tortures. 


Of thele accuſations, which I have ſo patiently 


copied, a part is refuted by its own abſurdity 


and in the private anecdotes of the lite of prin- 


ces, the he is more eaſy as the detection is more 


difficult. Without adopting the pernicious maxim, 


that where much is alleged, ſomething muſt be 
true, I can however diſcern, that Conſtantine the 


fifth was diſſolute and cruel. Calumny is more 


prone to exaggerate than to invent; and her licen- 


tious tongue is checked in ſome meaſure by the ex- 
perience of the age and country to which ſhe ap- 
peals. Of the biſhops and monks, the generals 
and magiſtrates, who are ſaid to have ſuffered 
under his reign, the numbers are recorded, the 
names were conſpicuous, the execution was pub- 


lic, the mutilation viſible and permanent, The 


Catholics. 
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Catholics hated the perſon and government of CHAP. 
Copronymus; but even their hatred is a proof of XLVIII. 


their oppreſſion. They diſſemble the provocations 


which might excuſe or juſtify his rigour, but even 


theſe provocations muſt gradually inflame his re- 
ſentment, and harden his temper in the uſe or the 


abuſe of deſpotiim. Yet the character of the fifth 
Conſtantine was not devoid of merit, nor did his 


overnment always deſerve the curſes or the con- 
tempt of the Greeks. From the confeſſion of his 
enemies, | am informed of the reſtoration of an 
ancient aqueduct, of the redemption of two 


| thouſand five hundred captives, of the un- 
common plenty of the times, and of the new 


colonies with which he repeopled Conſtantino- 


ple and the Thracian cities. They reluctantly 
praiſed his activity and courage; he was on 
| horſeback in the field at the head of his legions; 
and, although the fortune of his arms was vari- 
ous, he triumphed by ſea and land, on the Eu- 


phrates and the Danube, in civil and Barbarian 


war. Heretical praiſe muſt be caſt into the ſcale, 
to counterbalance the weight of orthodox in- 


vective. The Iconoclaſts revered the virtues of 
the prince: forty years after his death, they ſtill 


prayed before the tomb of the faint. A mira- 


culous viſion was propagated by fanaticiſm or 
fraud: and the Chriſtian hero appeared on a 


milk-white ſteed, brandiſhing his lance againſt 


the pagans of Bulgaria: « An abſurd fable,” 
lays the Catholic hiſtorian, “ fince Copronymus 


is chained with the dæmons in the aby is of 
„ hell.” 


Leo the fourth, the ſon of the fifth and the Leo . 
father of the ſixth Conſtantine, was of a feeble 5 77s 


conſtitution both of mind and body, and the 
principal care of his reign was the ſettlement of 


the ſucceſſion. 'Fne aſſociation of the young 


Conſtantine was urged by the officious zeal of 


his lubjects; 3 and the emperor, conſcious of his 


decay, 


| 
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CHAP decay, complied, after a prudent heſitation, 


XLVIII. 


with their unanimous wiſhes. The roya infant, 
at the age of five years, was crowned with his 


mother Irene; and the national conſent was ra- 
tified by every circumſtance of pomp and ſolem- 
nity, that could dazzle the eyes, or bind the 
conſcience, of the Greeks. An oath of fidelity 
was adminiſtered in the palace, the church, and 
the hippodrome, to the ſeveral orders of the 
ſtate, who adjured the holy names of the ſon, 


and mother, of God. “ Be witneſs, O Chriſt ! 
e that we will watch over the ſafety of Conſtan- 


tine the ſon of Leo, expoſe our lives in his 
&« ſervice, and bear true allegiance to his perſon _ 
“ and poſterity.” They pledged their faith on 
the wood of the true croſs, and the act of their 


engagement was depoſited on the altar of St. 
Sophia. The firſt to ſwear, and the firſt to vi- 


olate their oath, were the five ſons of Coprony- 
mus by a ſecond marriage; and the ſtory of theſe 


princes is ſingular and tragic. The right of pri- 


mogeniture excluded them from the throne; the 


injuſtice of their elder brother defrauded them 


of a legacy of about two millions ſterling, ſome 


vain titles were not deemed a ſufficient com- 


penſation for wealth and power; and they re- 


peatedly conſpired againſt their nephew, before 
and after the death of his father. I heir firſt 


attempt was pardoned; for the ſecond offence 


they were condemned to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate : 
and for the third treaſon, Nicephorus, the eldeſt 
and moit guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and 


his four brothers, Chriſtopher, Nicetas, Anthe- 
meus, and Eudoxas, were puniſhed, as a milder 


ſentence, by the amputation of their tongues. 
After five years confinement, they eſcaped to 


the church of St. Sophia, and diſplayed a pathe- 
tic {pectacle to the people. Countrymen and 


Chriſtians,” cried | Nicephorus for himſelf and 
his 
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his mute brethren, © behold the ſons of your C H AP. 
© emperor, if you can ſtill recogniſe our fea- XLVII. 


e tures in this miſerable ſtate, A life, an im- 
perfect life, is all that the malice of our ene- 


N 


„ mies has ſpared. It is now threatened, and 


« we now throw ourſelves on your compaſſion.” 
The riſing murmur might have produced a re- 
volution, had it not been checked by the pre- 


ſence of a miniſter, who ſoothed the unhappy 
princes with flattery and hope, and gently drew 
them from the ſanctuary to the palace. They 
were ſpeedily embarked for Greece, and Athens 


was allotted for the place of their exile. In 


this calm retreat, and in their helpleſs condition, 
Nicephorus and his brothers were tormented by 


the thirſt of power, and tempted by a Sclavonian 
chief, who offered to break their priſon, and to 
lead them in arms, and in the purple, to the 
gates of Conſtantinople. But the Athenian 


people, ever zealous in the cauſe of Irene, pre- 
vented her juſtice or cruelty; and the five ions 
of Copronymus were plunged in eternal dark- 
neſs and oblivion. 
For himſelf, that emperor had: choſen a Bar- Conſizn- 
barian wite, the daughter of the Khan of the © 
Chozars : but in the marriage of his heir, he + v. 785. 
preferred an Athenian virgin, an orphan, ſeven- © 
teen years old, hoſe ſole fortune muſt have 


conſiſted in her cr:onal accompliſhments. The 
nuptials of Leo and Irene were celebrated with 
royal pomp; ſhe ſoon acquired the love and con- 
fidence of a feeble huſband, and in his teſta- 


ment he declared the emprels, guardian of the 
Roman world, and of their fon Conſtantine the 

fixth, who was no more than ten years of age. 
; During his childhood, Irene moſt ably and alli 


duouſly diſcharged, in her ꝓublic adminiſtration, 
the duties of a faithful mother; and her zeal bn 


the reſtoration of images has deſerved the name 


and 
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5 ee cupies in the Greek calendar. But the emperor 


attained the maturity of youth; the maternal 


| yoke became more grievous ; and he liſtened to 


the favourites of his own age, who ſhared his 


pleaſures, and were ambitious of ſharing his 
power. Their reaſons convinced him of his 


right, their praiſes of his ability, to reign; and 


he conſented to reward the ſervices of Irene by 
a perpetual baniſhment to the iſle of Sicily. But 

her vigilance and penetration eaſily diiconcerted _ 
their raſh projects; a ſimilar, or more ſevere, 
puniſhment was retaliated on themſelves and their 


adviſers; and Irene inflicted on the ungrateful 


prince the chaſtiſement of a boy. After this 
conteſt, the mother and the ſon were at the 
head of two domeſtic factions; and, inſtead of 
mild influence and voluntary obedience, ſhe held 


m chains a captive and an enemy. 'The em- 
reſs was overthrown by the abuſe of victory 


the oath of fidelity which ſhe exacted to herſelf 


alone, was pronounced with reluctant murmurs ; 


and the bold refuſal of the Armenian guards 
_ encouraged a free and general declaration, that 


Conſtantine the fixth was the lawful emperor of 
the Romans. In this character he aſcended his 


hereditary throne, and diſmiſſed Irene to a life of 
ſolitude and repoſe. But her haughty ſpirit 
condeſcended to the arts of diflimulation : ſhe 
flattered the biſhops and eunuchs, revived the 

- filial tenderneſs of the prince, regained his con- 

| fidence, and betrayed his credulity. The cha- 
rater of Conſtantine was not deſtitute of ſenſe 


or ſpirit; but his education had been ſtudiouſſy 


neglected ; and his ambitious mother expoſed to 
the public cenſure the vices which the had nou- 


riſhed and the actions which ſhe had ſecretly ad- 


viſed: his divorce and ſecond marriage offended 


the prejudices of the clergy, and by his unpru- 
dent 
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dent rigour he forfeited the attachment of the CHAP. 
Armenian guards. A powerful conſpiracy was XLVIII. 
formed for the reſtoration of Irene; and the 
ſecret, though widely difluſed, was faithfully 
kept above eight months, till the emperor, ſuſ- 
picious of his danger, eſcaped from Conſtanti- 

nople, with the defign-of appealing to the pro- 

vinces and armies. By this haſty flight, the em- 
preſs was left on the brink of the pr eclpice; yet 
before ſhe implored the mercy of her fon, Irene 
addreſſed a private epiſtle to the friends whom 

| ſhe had placed about his perſon, with a menace, 
that unleſs hey accompliſhed, /e would reveal, 
their treaſon. Their fear rendered them intre- 

pid; they ſeized the emperor on the Afiatic 

| ſhore, and he was tranſported to the porphyry 

x apartment of the palace, where he had firſt ſecn 

$ the light. In the mind of Irene, ambition had 
ſtifled every ſentiment of humanity and nature; 

and it was decreed in her bloody council, that 
Conſtantine ſhould be rendered incapable of the 
throne: her emiſſaries aſſaulted the ſleeping 
prince, and ſtabbed their daggers with ſuch _ 
violence and precipitation into his eyes, as it 
they meant to execute a mortal ſentence. An 

ambi uous paſſage of Theophanes perſuaded the 

1 annaliſt of the church that death was the im- 

$ mediate conſequence of this barbarous executi- 


1 on. The Catholics have been deceived or ſub- 
dued by the authority of Baronius; and pro 

1 teſtant zeal has re-echoed the words of a cans. 
} nal, deſirous, as it ſhould ſeem, to favour the 
ff patroneis of images. Yet the blind ſon of lrene 
ſurvived many years, oppreſſed by the court and 
forgotten by the world: the Iſaurian dynaſty 
was ſrently extinguiſhed; and the memory of 
Conſtantine was recalled only by the nuptials of 


his daughter Euphrolyne with the anperer Mi- 
chael the ſecond. 


The 
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CHAP. The moſt bigotted orthodoxy has juſtly exe- 
XLVIII. cated the unnatural mother, who may not eafily 
be paralleled in the hiſtory of crimes. To her 


——— 
Irene, 


A. D. 592, bloody deed, ſuperſtition has attributed a ſubſe- 


many veſſels in mid-day were driven from their 
courſe, as if the ſun, a globe of fire ſo vaſt 


and ſo remote, could ſympathiſe with the atome 


of a revolving planet. On earth, the crime of 
Irene was left five years unpuniſhed ; her reign 
was crowned with external ſplendour ; ; and if 


ſhe could ſilence the voice of conſcience, ſhe 


neither heard nor regarded the reproaches of 
mankind. The Roman world bowed to the go- 
vernment of a female ; : and as ſhe moved through 
the ſtreets of Conſtantinople, the reins of four 
milk-white ſteeds were held by as many patri- 


cians, who marched on foot before the golden 


chariot of their queen. But theſe patricians 


were for the moſt part eunuchs; and their black 


ingratitude juſtified, on this occaſion, the popu- 


lar hatred and contempt. Raiſed, enriched, en- 
truſted with the firſt dignities of the empire, 


they baſely conſpired againſt their benefactreſs: 
the great treaſurer Nicephorus was ſecretly in- 


yeited with the purple; her ſucceſſor was intro- 
duced into the palace, and crowned at St. So- 


Phia by the venal patriarch. In their firſt inter- 
view, the recapitulated with dignity the revolu— 
tions of her life, gently accuſed the perfidy of 
Nicephorus, infinuated that he owed his life to 
her unſuſpicious clemency, and, for the throne 
and treaſures which ſhe reſigned, ſolicited a 


decent and honourable retreat. His avarice 
refuſed this modeſt compenſation; and, in her 


exile of the iſle of Leſbos, the empreſs earned 
a ſcanty ſubſiſtence by the labours of her diſtaff. 


Fee Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more 
A. D. 802, criminal than Nicephorus, but none perhaps 


October 31. have 


quent darkneſs of ſeventeen days; during which 
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have more deeply incurred the univerſal abhor- 
rence of their people. His character was ſtained 


with the three odious vices of hypocrity, ingra- 
titude, and avarice: his want of virtue was not 
redeemed by any ſuperior talents, nor his want 
of talents by any pleaſing qualifications. Un- 
ſkilful and unfortunate in war, Nicephorus was 
vanquiſhed by the Saracens, and flain by the 


Bulgarians; and the advantage of his death 


_ overbalanced, in the public opinion, the de- 


ſtruction of a Roman army. Bis fon and heir 


Stauracius eſcaped from the field with a mortal 


wound: yet ſix months of an expiring life 
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Etauracius, 
A. D 811, 
Ju y 25. 


were ſufficient to refute his indecent, though 


popular declaration, that he would in al things 


avoid the example of his father. On the near 


8 proſpect of his deceaſe, Michael, the great maſter 


of the palace, and the huſband of his iter Pro- 
copia, was named by every perſon of the palace 


and city, except by his envious brother. Tena— 
cious of a ſceptre now falling from his hand, 
he conſpired againſt the life of his ſucceſſor, 


and cheriſhed the idea of changing to a demo- 


cracy the Roman empire. But theſe rafh pro- 


jects ſerved only to inflame the zeal of the peo- 


ple and to remove the ſcruples of the candidate: 
Michael the firſt accepted the purple, and before 


he ſunk into the grave, the fon of Nicephorus 


implored the clemency of his new ſovereign. 
Had Michael in an age of peace aſcended an 
hereditary throne, he might have reigned and 
died the father of his people: but his mild vir- 


tues were adapted to the ſhade of private life, 


M:chacl I. 
k hangabe, 
A D. 811, 
Ottober 2. 


nor was he capable of controlling the ambition 


of his equals, or of reſiſting the arms of the vic- 


torious Bulgarians, While his want of ability 


and ſucceis expoſed him to the contempt of the 
foldicrs, the maſculine ſpirit of his wife Proco- 


pia awakened their indignation. Even the 


_ Greeks 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
CHAP. Greeks of the ninth century were provoked by 


the inſolence of a female, who, in the front of 
the ſtandards, preiumed to direct their diſcipline 
and animate their valour ; and their licentious 
clamours adviied the new Semiramis to reverence 


the majeſty of a Roman camp. After an unſuc- 


ceſsful campaign, the emperor left in their win- 
ter- quarters of Thrace, a diſaffected army under 


the command of his enemies; and their artful elo- 


quence perſuaded the ſoldiers to break the domi- 
nion of the eunuchs, to degrade the huſband of 


Procopia, and to afſert the right of a military 


election. They marched towards the capital: 


yet the clergy, the ſenate, and the people of 


- Conſtantinople, adhered to the cauſe of Michael ; 


and the troops and treaſures of Aſia might have 


protracted the miſchiefs of civil war. But his 


humanity (by the ambitious, 1t will be termed 


his weakneſs) proteſted, that not a drop of Chriſ- 
tian blood ſhould be ſhed in his quarrel, and his 


_ meſſengers preſented the conquerors with the 


keys of the city and the palace. They were diſ- 


armed by his innocence and ſubmiſſion ; his life 


Leo V. the 

» Armeman, 
A. 0.813, 

July Lt. 


and his eyes were ſpared; and the Imperial monk 
enjoyed the comforts of ſolitude and religion 
above thirty-two years after he had been ſtripped 
of the purple and ſeparated from his wife. 

A rebel, in the time of Nicephorus, the fa- 
mous and unfortunate Bardanes, had once the 
curioſity to conſult an Aſiatic prophet, who, 
after prognoſticating his fall, announced the for- 
tunes of his three principal officers, Leo the 
Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and Thomas 


the Cappadocian, the ſucceſſive reigns of the 


two former, the fruitleſs and fatal enterpriſe of 
the third. This prediction was verified, or ra- 


ther was produced, by the event. Ten years 


afterwards, when the | hracian camp rejected the 


| huſband of Procopia, the crown was preſented 


to 
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to the ſame Leo, the firſt in military rank and CHAT. 


the ſecret author of the mutiny. As he affecte 


to heſitate, With this ſword,” ſaid his com- 


panion Michael, I will open the gates of Con- 


< ſtantinople to your Imperial ſway; or in- 


< ſtantly plunge it into your boſom, if you ob- 
<« ſtinately reſiſt the juſt defires of your fellow- 
ſoldiers.” The compliance of the Armenian 
was rewarded with the empire, and he reigned 
ſeven years and an half under the name of Leo the 
fifth. Educated in a camp, and ignorant both 
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of laws and letters, he introduced into his civil 


government the rigour and even cruelty of mi- 
litary diſcipline; but if his ſeverity was ſome- 
times dangerous to the innocent, it. was always 


formidable to the guilty. His religious incon- 


ſtancy was taxed by the epithet of Chameleon, 


dut the Catholics have acknowledged by the 


voice of a ſaint and confeſſors, that the life of 


2 


the Iconoclaſt was uſeful to the republic. The 


zeal of his companion Michael was repaid with 
riches, honours, and military command; and 


his ſubordinate talents were beneficially employ- 
ed in the public ſervice. Yet the Phrygian was 


diſſatisfied at receiving as a favour a ſcanty 


portion of the Imperial prize which he had be- 


ſtowed on his equal; and his diſcontent, which. 
ſometimes evaporated in haſty diſcourſe, at 


length aſſumed a more threatening and hoſtile. 


aſpect againſt a prince whom he repreſented as 
a cruel tyrant. That tyrant, however, repeat- 
edly detected, warned, and diſmiſſed the old . 


companion of his arms, till fear and reſentmer t 
prevailed over gratitude; and Michael, after a 
{ſcrutiny i into his actions and deſigns, was c n- 
victed of treaſon, and ſentenced to be br irnt 


alive in the furnace of the private baths. The 


devout humanity of the empreſs Theophano , was 
fatal tober huſband and 9 A ſolemr day, 


the 
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the inſolence of a female, who, in the front of 
the ſtandards, preſumed to direct their diſcipline 
and animate their valour; and their hcentious 
clamours adviied the new Semiramis to reverence 


the majeſty of a Roman camp. After an unſuc- 
ceſsful campaign, the emperor left in their win- 


ter- quarters of Thrace, a diſaffected army under 
the command of his enemies; and their artful elo- 
quence perſuaded the ſoldiers to break the domi- 
nion of the eunuchs, to degrade the huſband of 


Procopia, and to aſſert the right of a military 


election. They marched towards the capital: 


yet the clergy, the ſenate, and the people of 


Conſtantinople, adhered to the cauſe of Michael; 


and the troops and treaſures of Aſia might 3 


protracted the miſchiefs of civil war. But his 


humanity (Gy the ambitious, 1t will be termed 


his weakneſs) proteſted, that not a drop of Chriſ- 
tian blood ſhould be ſhed in his quarrel, and his 


meilengers preſented the conquerors with the 


keys of thecity and the palace. They were dif- 


Leo V. the 

. Armeman, 

9315, 
July 11. 


armed by his innocence and ſubmiſſion; his life 
and his eyes were ſpared; and the Imperial monk 
enjoyed the comforts of ſoſitude and religion 


above thirty-two years after he had been ſtripped 


of the purple and ſeparated from his wife. 


A rebel, in the time of Nicephorus, the fa- 


mous and untortunate Bardanes, had once the 


curiofity to conſult an Aſiatic prophet, who, 
after prog noſticating his fall, announced the r 
tunes of his three principal officers, Leo the 
Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and Thomas 
the Cappadocian, the ſucceſſive reigns of the 
two former, the fruitleſs and fatal enterpriſe of 
the third. This prediction was verified, or ra- 
ther was produced, by the event. Ten years 
aiterwards, when the | hracian camp rejected the 
huſband of Procopia, the crown was preſented 
fo 
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to the ſame Leo, the firſt in military rank and 8 3.7775 
the ſecret author of the mutiny. As he affected 


to heſitate, „With this ſword,”” ſaid his com- 
panion Michael, “I will open the gates of Con- 
< ſtantinople to your Imperial ſway; or in- 
<« ſtantly plunge it into your boſom, if you ob- 
<« ſtinately reſiſt the juſt deſires of your fellow- 


% {oldiers.”” 


YRS 


The compliance of the Armenian 


was rewarded with the empire, and he reigned | 


_ vears and an half under the name of Leo the 


th. Educated in a camp, and ignorant both 


of laws and letters, he introduced into his civil 


government the rigour and even cruelty of mi- 
litary diſcipline ; but if his ſeverity was ſfome- 
times dangerous to the innocent, 1t was always 
formidable to the guilty. His religious incon- 
ſtancy was taxed by the epithet of Chameleon, 
but the Catholics have acknowledged by the 
voice of a ſaint and confeſſors, that the life of 
the Iconoclaſt was uſeful to the republic. The 
Zeal of his companion Michael was repaid with. 


_ riches, honours, and military command; and 


his ſubordinate talents were beneficially employ- 


ed in the public ſervice. Yet the Phrygian was 


diſſatisfied at receiving as a favour a ſcanty 
portion of the Imperial prize which he had be- 
{towed on his equal; and his diſcontent, which. 
ſometimes evaporated in haſty diſcourſe, at 
length aff umed a more threatening and hoſtile: 
aſpect againſt a prince whom he repreſented as: 
a cruel tyrant. That tyrant, however, repeat- 


edly detected, warned, and difmiſſed the old 
companion of his arms, till fear and reſentmes it 


- prevailed over gratitude; and Michael, after a 


{crutiny into his actions and deſigns, was cr n- 
victed of treaſon, and ſentenced to be br 'rnt 


alive in the furnace of the private baths. ' The 


devout humanity of the empreſs Theophane was 


fatal te her huſband and family. A ſolemr day, 
5 | D the 


Vor. IX. 
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A p. the twenty-fiith of December, had been fixed 


XEVHI. for the execution: th urged, that the. anniver- 
—YY fary of the Saviour's birth would be profaned 


by this inhuman ſpectacle, and Leo conſented 
with reluctance to a decent reſpite. But on the 
vigil of the feaſt, his fleeplels anxtety prompted 


11m to viſit at the dead of night the chamber 
in which his enemy was confined : he beheid. 

him releaſed from his chain, and ſtretched on 
his gaoler's bed in a profound ſlumber : Leo 
Was alarmed at theſe fizns of ſecurity and intel- 


ligence; but, though he retired with ſilent 


ſteps, his entrance and departure were noticed 
by a flave who lay concealed 55 a corner of the _ 
priſon. Under the pretence of requeſting tlie 


ipiritual aid of a confeſſor, Michael informed 
the conſpirators, that their lives depended on 


his diſcretion, and that a few hours were left to 


affure their own ſafety, by the deliverance f 
their friend and country. On the great feſtivals, 


a choſen band of prieſts and chanters was ad- 
mitted into the palace by a private gate to ſing 


matins in the chapel; and Leo, who regulated 
with the fame ſtrictneſs the diſcipline of the 
choir and of the camp, was ſeldom abſent from 
theſe early devotions. In the eccleſiaſtical habit, 
but with ſwords under their robes, the conſpi- 


rators mingled with the proceſſion, lurked in 


the angles of the chapel, and expected, as the 
ſignal of murder, the intonation of the firſt 
plalm by the emperor himſelf, The imperfe& 
light, and the uniformity of dreſs, might have 
favoured his eſcape, while their aſſault was point- 


ed againſt an harmleſs prieſt; but they ſoon 


diſcovered their miſtaxe, and encompaſſed on 


all ſides the royal victim. Without a weapon 
and without a friend, he graſped a. weighty croſs, 

and ſtood at bay againſt the hunters of his life; 
but as he aſked for mercy, „ This is the hour, 


not 
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not of mercy, but of vengeance,” was the in- CHAP. 
exorable reply, The ſtroke of a well aimed XVIII. 
ſword ſeparated from his body the right arm 
and the croſs, and Leo the Armenian was lain 
at the foot of the altar. 
A memorable reverſe of fortune was diſplayed Michael il. 
in Michael the ſecond, who, from a defect in — 85 
his ſpeech, was ſurnamed the Stammerer. He & b. 6:5, 
Vas ſnatched from the fiery furnace to the ſove- 
reigoty of an empire; and as in the tumult a 
| ſmith could not readily be found, the fetters re- 
Hl mained on his legs ſeveral hours after he was 
| ſeated on the throne of the Cæſars. The royal 
blood which had been the price of his elevation, 
was unprofitably ſpent : in the purple he retained 
the ignoble vices of his origin; and Michael loſt 
his provinces with as ſupine indifference as if 
they had been the inheritance of his fathers. 
lis title was diſputed by Thomas, the laſt of the 
military triumvirate, who tranſported into Eu- 
rope fourſcore thouſand Barbarians from the 
banks of the Tigris and the ſhores of the Caſ- 
pian. He formed the ſiege of Conſtantinople , 
but the capital was defended with ſpiritual and 
carnal weapons; a Bulgarian king aſſaulted the 
* camp of the Orientals, and Thomas had the 
misfortune, or the weakneſs, to fall alive into 
. the power of the conqueror. The hands and 
7 teet of the rebel were amputated ; he was placed 
] on an aſs, and, amidſt the inſults of the peo- 
ple, was led through the ſtreets, which he ſprin- 
Kled with bis blood. The depravation of man- 
ners, as ſavage as they. were corrupt, is marked 
by the preſence of the emperor himſelf. Deat 
to the lamentations of a fellow-(ſoldier, he inceſ- 
ſantly preiled the diſcovery of more accomplices, 
till his curioſity was checked by the queſtion of 
an honeſt or guilty miniſter: Would you give 


** Credit to an enemy, againſt the moit faithful 
D 2 : CC of 
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CHAP.« of your friends?” After the death of his 


XLVIII. firſt wife, the emperor, at the requeſt of the 


' ſenate, drew from her monaſtery Euphrotyne, the 


daughter of Conſtantine the ſixth. Her auguſt 


birth might juſtify a ſtipulation in the marriage- 
contract, that her children ſhould equally ſhare 


the empire with their elder brother. But the 
nuptials of Michael and Euphroſyne were bar- - 


ren; and ſhe was content with the title of 
mother of Theophilus, his ſon and ſucceſſor. 


Theophites, The character of Theophilus is a rare exam-_ 


A. D. 829, 
Ogeber ; ple in which religious zeal has allowed, and per- 


haps magnified, the virtues of an heretic and a 


perſecutor. His valour was often felt by the 


enemies, and his juſtice by the ſubjects, of the 
monarchy ; but the valour of Theophilus was 
ralh and fruitleſs, and his juſtice arbitrary and 


cruel. He diſplayed the banner of the croſs 


_ againſt the Saracens ; but his five expeditions 
were concluded by a ſignal overthrow ; Amo- 
rium, the native city of his anceſtors, was le- 


velled with the ground, and from his military 


toils, he derived only the ſurname of the Un- 


fortunate. The wiſdom of a ſovereign is com- 
priſed in the inſtitution of laws and the choice 
of magiltrates, and while he ſeems without acti- 


on, his civil government revolves round his 
centre with the ſilence and order of the plane- 
tary ſyſtem. But tbe juſtice of Theophilus was 
faſhioned on the model of the Oriental deſpots, 
who, in perſonal and irregular acts of authority, 
conſult the reaſon or paſſion of the moment, 
without meaſuring the ſentence by the law or 
the penalty by the offence. A poor woman 


threw berſelf at the emperor's feet to complain 
of a powerful neighbour, the brother of the 


empreſs, who had raiſed his palace wall to ſuch 
an inconvenient height, that her humble dwel- 
ng was excluded from light and air! On the 


proof 
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proof of the fact, inſtead of granting, like an CHA P. 


ordinary judge, ſufficient or ample damages to the 
plaintiff, the ſovereign adjudged to her uſe and 
benefit the palace and the ground. Nor was 
Theophilus content with this extravagant ſatis- 


XLVIII. 


— 


faction: his zeal converted a civil treſpaſs into a 


criminal act; and the unfortunate patrician 
was ſtripped and ſcourged in the public place of 


Conſtantinople. For ſome venial offences, ſome 


defect of equity or vigilance, the principal mi- 


niſters, a præfect, a quæſtor, a captain of the 


guards, were baniſhed or mutilated, or ſcalded 


with boiling pitch, or burnt alive in the hippo- 


drome ; and as theſe dreadful examples might be 
the effects of error or caprice, they muſt have 


alienated from his ſervice the belt: and wiſeſt of 
the citizens. But the pride of the monarch was 


| flattered in the exerciſe of power, or, as he 


thought, of virtue; and the people, ſafe in their 


obſcurity, applauded the danger and debaſement 


of their ſuperiors. This extraordinary rigour 


was juſtified, in ſome meaſure, by its ſalutary 
_ conſequences ; fince, after a ſcrutiny of ſeven- 


teen days, not a complaint or abuſe could be 


found in the court or city: and it might be al- 
leged that the Greeks could be ruled only with a 
rod of iron, and that the public intereſt is the 
motive and law of the ſupreme judge. Yet ir 
the crime, or the ſuſpicion, . of treaſon, that 
judge is of all others the moſt eredulous and 
partial. Theophilus might infli& a tardy ven- 


geance on the aſſaſſins of Leo and the ſaviours 
of his father ; but he enjoyed the fruits of their 


crime; and his jealous tyranny ſacrificed a 
brother and a prince to the future ſafety of his 
life. A Perſian of the race of the Saſſanides 
died in poverty and exile at Conſtantinople, 
leaving an only ſon, the iſſue of a plebeian mar- 
riage. At the age of twelve years, the royal 

5 birth 
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CHAP. birth of Theophobus was revealed, and his merit 
XIVUII yas not unworthy of his birth. He was edu- 


cated in the Byzantine palace, a Chriſtian and a 
ſoldier ; advanced with rapid ſteps in the career 


of fortune and glory; received he hand cf the 


emperor's ſiſter ; and was promoted to the com- 


mand of thirty thouſand Pertians, who, like his 


father, had fled from the Mahometan conquer— 


ors. Theſe troops, doubly infeQed with mer- 


cenary and fanatic vices, were de ſirous of re- 


volting againſt their benefactor, and erecting the 


ſtandard of their native king: but the loyal 


Theophobus rejected their offers, diſconcerted 


their ſchemes, and eſcaped from their hands to 


the camp or palace of a royal brother. A ge- 
nerous confidence might have ſecured a faithful 


and able guardian for his wife and his infant 
fon, to whom Theophilus, in the flower of his 


age, was com palled to leave the inheritance of the 
empire, But his jealouſy was exaſperated by 


envy and diſeaſe: he feared the dangerous vir- 


tues which might either ſupport or oppreſs their 


infancy and weakneſs; and the dying. emperor 
demanded the head of the Perſian prince. With 


ſavage delight, he recogniſed the familiar fea- 
tures of his brother: * Thou art no longer 


„ "Theophobus,” he ſaid; and ſinking on his 


couch, he added, wirh a faultering voice,“ Soon, 

ce too ſoon, I ſhall be no more Theophilus!“ 
The Ruſſians, who-have borrowed from the 

Greeks the greateſt part of their civil and, eccle- 


ſiaſtical policy, preſerved, till the laſt century, 


a ſingular inſtitution ja the marriage of the 


Car "They collected, not the virgins of every 


rank and of every province, a vain and romantic 
idea, but the daughters of the principal nobles, 
who. awaited in the palace the choice of their 
fovereign. It is affirmed, that a ſimilar method 
was adopted in the nuptials of Theophilus, 
With 
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With a golden apple in his hand, he lowly CHAP 
walked between two lines of contending beau- VLVIII. 
. eye was detained by the charms e 
Icaſia, and, in the awkwardneſs of a firſt decla. 

ration, the prince could only oblerve, that, in 
this world, women had been the cauſe of much 
evits--** And ſurely, fir,” ſhe pertly replied, 

e they have likewiſe been the occeſion of much 

“ good.“ This affectation of unſeaſonable wit 
[ _ diſpleaſed the Imperial lover: he turned afde in 
diſguſt ; Icaſia concealed her mor:ification in a 
C convent; and the modeſt filence of The eodora 

Was rewarded with the golden apple. She de- 
ſerved the love, but did not eſcape the . 
g of her lord. From the palace garden he beheld 
a veſſel deeply laden, and ſteering I into the port: 
I on the diſcovery that the precious cargo of Sy- 
rian luxury was the property of his wife, he 
condemned the ſhip to the flames, with a ſharp 
reproach, that her avarice had degraded the 
character of an empreſs into that of a merchant. 
Yet his laſt choice, entruſted her with the guar- Michael ili. 
dianſhip of the empire and her ſon Michael, 3 
who was left an orphan | in the fifth ycar of his 85 
} age. The reſtoration of images, and the final 
; extirpation of the Iconoclaſts, has endearcd her 
name to the devotion of the Greeks ; but in the 
fervour of religious zeal, Theodora entertained 
1 a grateful regard for the memory and ſalvation 
H of her huſband, Aﬀeer, thirteen years of a pru- | 
i dent and frugal adminiſtration, ſhe perceived 
| the decline of her influence ; but the ſecond. 
bens imitated only the virtues of her predece\- 

| : Inſtead of conſpiring. againſt the life oc 
| 3 of her fon, {he retired, without a 

ſtruggle, though not without a murmur, to the 

ſolitude of private life, dep! oring the ingratitude, 
the vices, and the inevitable ruin of the worth- 


leſs & youth 


Among 
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CHAP. Among the ſucceſſors of Nero and Elagabalus, 
XLVIIL. ye have not hitherto found the imitation of 
© their vices, the character of a Roman prince 

who conſidered pleaſure as the object of life, 


and virtue as the enemy of pleaſure. What- 


ever might have been the maternal care of The- 


odora in the education of Michael the third, her 


_ unfortunate fon was a king before he was a man. 


If the ambitious mother laboured to check the 
progreſs of reaſon, ſhe could not cool the ebul— 


lition of paſſion , and her ſelfiſh policy was juſtly 


3 


repaid by the contempt and ingratitude of the 


| headſtrong youth. At the age of eighteen, he 
rejected her authority, without feeling his own 
incapacity to govern the empire and himſelf. 
With Theodora, all gravity and wiſdom retired 
from the court; their place was ſupplied by the 


alternate dominion of vice and folly; and it 


was impoſſible without forfeiting the public eſ- 


teem, to acquire or preſerve the favour of the 
emperor. The millions of gold and filver which 


had been accumulated for the ſervice of the 
ſtate, were laviſhed on the vileſt of men, who 
| flattered his paſſions and ſhared his pleaſures; 
and in a reign of thirteen years, the richeſt of 


ſovereigns was compelled to ſtrip the palace and 
the churches of their precious furniture. Like 
Nero, he delighted in the amuſements of the 
theatre, and ſighed to be ſurpaſſed in the accom- 
pliſhments in which he ſhould have bluſhed to 
excel. Vet the ſtudies of Nero in muſic and 
poetry, betrayed ſome ſymptoms of a liberal 


taſte ; the more ignoble arts of the fon of The- 
ophilus were confined to the chariot-race of the 
hippodrome. The four ſactions which had agi- 


tated the peace, ſtill amufed the idleneſs, of the 


capital ; for himſelf, the emperor aflumed the 


blue livery ; the three rival colours were diſtri- 
duted to his favourites, and in the vile though 


cager 
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eager contention he forgot the dignity of his CHAP. 
| perſon and the ſafety of his dominions. He XLVII. 
| filenced the meſſenger of an invaſion, who pre- 
ſumed to divert his attention in the moſt critical 
moment of the race; and by his command, the 
importunate beacons were extinguiſhed, that too 
frequently ſpread the alarm from Tarſus to Con- 
ſtantinople. The moſt ſkilful charioteers ob- 
| tained the firſt place in his confidence and. el- 
teem; their merit was profuſely rewarded ; the 
| emperor feaſted in their houſes, and preſented 
[ their children at the baptiſmal font; and while he 
j applauded his own popularity, he affected to blame 
Þ the cold and ſtately reſerve of his predeceſſors. 
'The unnatural luſts which had degraded even 
the manhood of Nero, were baniſhed from the 
world; yet the ſtrength of Michael was con- 
ſumed by the indulgence of love and intem- 
perance. In his midnight revels, when his paſ- 
ſions were inflamed by wine, he was provoked 
to iſſue the moſt ſanguinary commands; and if 
any feelings of humanity were left, he was re- 
duced, with the return of ſenſe, to approve the 
ſalutary diſobedience of his ſervants. But the 
moſt extraordinary feature in the character of 
Michael, is the prophane mockery of the religion 
of his country. The ſuperſtition of the Greeks 
might indeed excite the ſmile of a philoſopher : 
but his ſmile would have been rational and tem- 
perate, and he muſt have condemned the igno- 
rant folly of a youth who inſulted the objects of 
public veneration. A buffoon of the court was 
inveſted in the robes of the patriarch : his twelve 
metropolitans, among whom the emperor was 
ranked, aſſumed their eccleſiaſtical garments : 
they uſed or abuſed the ſacred veſſels of the 
altar; and in their bacchanalian feaſts the holy 
communion was adminiſtered in a nauſeous com- 
pound of vinegar and muſtard. Nor were theſe 
1mpious 
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city. On the day of a ſolemn feſtival, the em- 


peror, with his biſhops or buffoons, rode on aſſes 


through the ſtreets, encountered the true patri- 


arch at the head of his clergy ; and by their li- 
centious ſhouts and obſcene geſtures, diſordered 
the gravity of the Chriſtian proceſſion. The 


devotion of Michael appeared only in ſome of- 


fence to reaſon or piety : he received his theatri- 


cal crowns from the ſtatue of the Virgin; and 


an imperial tomb was violated for the ſake of 
burning the bones of Conſtantine the Iconoclaſt. 


By this extravagant conduct, the ſon of Theophi- 


_ every citizen was impatient for the deliverance 
of his country; and even the favourites of the 
moment were apprehenfive that a caprice might 


| intoxication and ſleep, Michael the third was. 
murdered in his chamber by the founder of a 
new dynalty, whom the emperor had railed to. 


Baſil L the © 


Macedo- 
nians 

A. D. 867, 
Sept. 24. 


lus became as contemptible as he was odious : 


ſnatch away what a caprice had beftowed. In 
the thirtieth year of his age, and in the hour of 


an equality of rank and power. 


be not the ſpurious offspring of pride and flattery) 


exhibits a genuine picture of the revolution of” 


the moſt illuſtrious families. The Arſacides, the 


rivals of Rome, poſſeſſed the ſceptre of the I. caſt 
near four hundred years : a younger branch of 


theſe Parthian Kings continued to reign in Arme— 


via; and their royal deſcendants {urvived the. 

partitition and ſervitude of that ancient mo- 
narchy. | Two of theſe, Artabanus and Chlienes, 
_ eſcaped or retired to the court of Leo the fifſt: 
his bounty ſeated them in a fafe and hoſpitable 
exile, in the province of Macedonia: Adrian- 
ople was their final ſettlement. During ſeveral 


generations they maintained the dignity af their 


birth; and their Roman patriotiſm rejected the 


tempting 


; 
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+3 
tempting offers of the Perſian and Arabian pow- CHAP: 
ers, who recalled them to their native country. XLVIII. 
But their ſplendour was inſenſibly clouded by YT 
time and poverty; and the father of Baſil was 
reduced to a ſmall farm, which he cultivated | 
with his own hands: yet he ſcorned to diſgrace 
the blood of the Arſacides by a plebeian alliance : 
his wife, a widow of Adrianople, was ple aſed to 
count among her anceſtors, the great Conſtan- 
tine; and their royal infant was connected by 
ſome dark affinity of lineage or country with the 
Macedonian Alexander. No ſooner was he born, 
than the cradle of Baſil, his family, and his city, 
were {wept away by an inundation of the Bulga- 
rians: he was educated a ſlave in a foreign Jad; 
and in this ſevere diſcipline, he acquired the 
| hardineſs of body and flexibility of mind which 
promoted his future elevation. In the age of 
youth or manhood he ſhared the deliverance of 
the Roman captives, who generouſly broke their 
fetters, marched through Bulgaria to the ſhores 
of the Euxine, defeated two armies of Barba- 
rians, embarked in the ſhips which had been 
"ſtationed for their reception, and returned to 
Conſtantinople, from whence they were diſtribu- 
ö ted to their reſpeQive homes. But the freedom 
of Baſil was naked and deſtitute: his farm was 
| ruined by the calamities of war: after his father's 
death, his manual labour, or ſervice, could no 
longer ſupport a family of orphans, and he re- 
ſolved to ſeek a more conſpicuous theatre, in 
which every virtue and every vice may lead to 
the paths of greatneſs. The firſt night of his ar- 
rival at Conſtantinople, without friends or mo- 
ney, the weary pilgrim ſlept on the ſteps of the 
church of St. Diomede : he was fed by the caſual 
hoſpitality of a monk; and was introduced to 
the ſervice of a couſin and nameſake of the em- 
Berger Theophilus; who, though himſelf of a di- 
minutive 
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CHAP. minutive perſon, was always followed by a train 

XLVIII. of tall and handſome domeſtics. Baſil attended 
9 his patron to the government of Peloponneſus; 
eclipſed, by his perſonal merit, the birth and 
dignity of Theophilus, and formed an uſeful 
connection with a wealthy and charitable matron 
of Patras. Her ſpiritual or carnal love embraced 
the young adventurer, whom ſhe adopted as her 
fon. Danielis preſented him with thirty ſlaves; 
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and the produce of her bounty was expended in 


the ſupport of his brothers, and the purchaſe of 
ſome large eſtates in Macedonia. His gratitude 
or ambition ſtil] attached him to the ſervice of 


Theophilus; and a lucky accident recommended 


| him to the notice of the court. A famous wreſt- 


ler, in the train of the Bulgarian ambaſſadors, 


had defied, at the royal banquer, the boldeſt and 
moſt robuſt of the Greeks, The ſtrength of Ba- 
ſil was praiſed ; he accepted the challenge; and 
the Barbarian champion was overthrown at the 
| Arſt onſet. A beautiful but vicious horſe was 


condemned to be hamſtrung: it was ſubdued b 


the dexterity and courage of the ſervant of The- 
ophilus ; and his conqueror was promoted to an 


honourable rank in the Imperial ſtables. But it 
was impoſſible to obtain the confidence of Mi- 
chael, without complying with his vices; and 


his new favourite, the great chamberlain of the 
palace, was raiſed and ſupported by a diſgrace- 


ful marriage with a royal concubine, and the 


diſhonour of his ſiſter, who ſucceeded to her 


place. The public adminiſtration had been 


abandoned to the Cæſar Bardas, the brother and 


enemy of Theodora; but the arts of female in- 


fluence perſuaded Michael to hate and to fear his 
uncle: he was drawn from Conſtantinople, under 


the pretence of a Cretan expedition, and ſtabbed 
in the tent of audience, by the (word of the 
chamberlain, and in the prelence of the emperor. 
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ment of the empire. He ſupported this unequal 
aſſociation till his influence was fortified by po- 
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| About 2 month after this execution, Baſil was in- CH AP. 
veſted with the title of Auguſtus and the govern- 


XLVIII. 
— 


pular eſteem. His life was endangered by the 


caprice of the emperor ;z and his dignity was pro- 


faned by a ſecond colleague, who had rowed in 


the gallies. Yet the murder of his benefactor 
muſt be condemned as an act of ingratitude and 


treaſon; and the churches which he dedicated to 


the name of St. Michael, were a poor and puerile 
expiation of his guilt. 


The different ages of Baſil the firſt, may be 


compared with thoſe of Auguſtus. The ſitua- 
tion of the Greek did not allow him in his earlieſt 
youth to lead an army againſt his country, or to 


proſcribe the nobleſt of her ſons; but his aſpiring 


genius ſtooped to the arts of a ſlave, he diſ- 


ſ:mbled his ambition and even his virtues, and 


graſped, with the bloody hand of an aſſaſſin, 


the empire which he ruled with the wiſdom and 
tenderneſs of a parent. A private citizen may 


feel his intereſt repugnant to his duty ; but it 


muſt be from a deficiency of ſenſe or courage, 
that an abſolute monarch can ſeparate his happi- 


nels from his glory, or his glory from the public 


welfare. The life or panegyric of Baſil has in- 


deed been compoſed and publiſhed under the 


long reign of his deſcendants; but even their 
ſtability « on the throne may be juſtly aſcribed to 
the ſuperior merit of their anceſtor. In his cha- 


racter, his grandſon Conſtantine has attempted 


could not eaſily have ſoared fo high above the 
level of his own conduct or conceptions. But 


the moſt folid praiſe of Baſil is drawn from the 


compariſon of a ruined and a flouriſhing mo- 


Rareny; that which he wreſted from the diſſolute 


Michael, 


to delineare a perfect image of royalty: but that 
feeble prince, unleſs he had copied a real model, 


4.9 
CHAP Michael, and that which he bequeathed to the 
XVIII. Macedonian dynaſty. The evils which had been 
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— fanctified by time and example, were corrected 


by his maſler hand; and he revived, if not the 
national ſpirit, at leaſt the order and majeſty of 
the Roman empire. His application was iudefati- 
gable, bis temper cool, his underſtanding vigor- 


ous and deciſive: and in his practice he obſerved 


that rare and ſalutary moderation, which pur- 


ſues each virtue, at an equal diſtance between 


the oppoſite vices His military ſervice had been 
confined to the palace; nor was the emperor en- 
dowed with the ſpirit or the talents of a warrior. 
| Yet under his reign the Roman arms were again 
formidable to the Barbarians, As ſoon as he had 


formed a new army by diſcipline and exerciſe, 
he appeared in perſon on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, curbed the pride of the Saracens, and 


ſuppreſſed the dangerous though juſt revolt of 
the Manichzans. His indignation againſt a rebel 
who had long eluded his purſuit, provoked him 


to wiſh and to pray, that by the grace of God, 


he might drive three arrows into the head of 
Chryſochir. That odious head, which had been 
obtained by treaſon rather than by valour, was 
ſaſpended from a tree, and thrice expoſed to the 


dexterity of the Imperial archer: a baſe revenge 
againſt the dead, more worthy of the times „than 
of the character of Baſil. But his principal 


merit was in the civil adminiſtration of the finan- 
ces and of the laws. To repleniſh an exhauſted 


treaſury, it was propoſed to reſume the laviſh 
and ill placed gifts of his predeceſſor: his pru- 
dence abated one moiety of the reſtitution ; and 
a ſum of twelve hundred thouſand pounds was 


inſtantly procured to anſwer the moſt preſſing 
demands, and to allow ſome ſpace for the ma- 


ture operations of ceconomy. Among the va- 
rious ſchemes for the improvement of the reve- 
— ebe ue, 
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nue, a new mode was ſuggeſted of capitation, CHAP. 
or tribute, which would have too much depended Vi. 
on the arbitrary diſcretion of the aſſeſſors. A 
{ufficievt liſt of honeſt and able agents was in- 
ſtantly produced by the miniſter ; but on the 
more careful ſcrutiny of Baſil himſelf, only two | 
could be found, who might be fately entruſted 
with ſuch dangerous powers; and they juſtified 
his eſteem by declining his confidence, But the 
ſcriou and ſucceſsful diligence of the emperor 
; eſtabliſhed by degrees an equitable balance of 
| property and payment, of receipt and expendi- 
{ ture: a peculiar fund was appropriated to each 
; jcrvice; and a public method ſecured the intereſt. 
of the prince and the property of the people. 

Aſter reforming the luxury, he aſſigned two pa- 
trimonial eſtates to ſupply the decent plenty, of 
the Imperial table: the contributions of the ſub- 
ject were reſerved for his defence; and the reſi- 
due was employed in the embelliſhment of the 
capital and provinces. A taſte tor building, how 
ever coſtly, may deſerve ſome praiſe and much 
excule ; from thence induſtry is fed, art is en- 
couraged, and ſome object is attained of public 
: emolument or pleaſure: the uſe of a road, an 
: aqueduct, or an hoſpital, is obvious and ſolid, 
and the hundred churches that aroſe by the com 
mand of Baſil, were conſecrated to the devotion 
of the age. In the character of a judge, he was 
alliduous and impartial; defirous to fave, but 

not afraid to ſtrike: the oppreſſors of the people 
| were ſeverely chaſtiſed; but his perſonal foes, 
1 whom it might be unſate to pardon, were con- 
demned, after the Joſs of their eyes, to a life of 
ſolitude and repentance. The change of lan- 
guage and manners demanded a reviſion of the 
obſolete juriſprudence of Juſtinian : the volumi- 

nous body of his Inſtitutes, Pandects, Code, and 

Novels, was digeited under forty titles, in the 

EGS Greek 
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Greek idiom; and the Ba/ilics, which were im- 
— proved and completed by his ſon and grandſon, 


”"— muſt be referred to the original genius of the 
founder of their race. This glorious reign was 


terminated by an accident in the chace. A fu- 


rious ſtag entangled his horns in the belt of Baſil, 
and raiſed him from his horſe: he was reſcued by 


an attendant, who cut the belt and ſlew the ani- 
mal; but the fall, or the fever, exhauſted the 


ſtrength of the aged monarch, and he expired 


in the palace, amidft the tears of his family and 


people. If he ſtruck off the head of the faithful 


ſervant, for preſuming to draw his [word againſt 


Leo VI. the 
Pnil-ſopher | 


A. D. 886, 
Mar-h 1. 


his ſovereign ; the pride of deſpotiſm, which had 5 
lain dormant in his life, revived in the laſt mo- 
ments of deſpair, when he no longer wanted or 


valued the opinion of mankind. 


Of the four ſons of the emperor, Conſtan- 
tine died before his father, whoſe grief and cre- 


dulity were amuſed by a flattering impoſtor and 


a vain apparition. Stephen, the youngeſt, was 
content with the honours of a patriarch and a 


ſaint; both Leo and Alexander were alike in- 


prejudices, and thoſe of his ſubjects? His mind 


veſted with the purple, but the powers of go- 


vernment were ſolely exerciſed by the elder bro- 


ther. The name of Leo the ſixth has been 


dignified with the title of philoſopher ; and the 
union of the prince and the ſage, of the active 


and ſpeculative virtues, would indeed conſtitute 
the perfection of human nature. But the claims 
of Leo are far ſhort of this ideal excellence. 
Did he reduce his paſſions and appetites under 
the dominion of reaſon? His life was ſpent in 


the pomp of the palace, in the ſociety of his 


wives and concubines; and even the clemency 
which he ſhewed, and the peace which he ſtrove 


to preſerve, muſt be imputed to the ſoftneſs and 


indolence of his character. Did he ſubdue his 


Was 
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was tinged with the moſt puerile ſuperſtition; 
the influence of the clergy, and the errors of the 
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CHAP. | 
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people, were conſecrated by his laws); the YT 


oracles of Leo, which reveal, in prophetic ſtyle, 
the fates of the empire, are founded on the arts 
of aſtrology and divination, If we ſtill enquire 
the reaſon of his ſage appellation, it can only 


be replied, that the ſon of Baſil was leſs ignorant 


than the greater part of his contemporaries in 


church and ſtate; that his education had been 


directed by the learned Photius; and that ſeve— 

ral books of profane and eccleſiaſtical ſcience 
were compoſed by the pen, or in the name, of 
the Imperial philo/opher. But the reputation of 


his philoſophy and religion was overthrown by 


a domeſtic vice, the repetition of his nuptials. 


The primitive ideas of the merit and holineſs of 
celibacy, were preached by the monks and en- 
tertained by the Greeks. Marriage was allowed 


as a neceſſary means for the propagation of man- 
kind; after the death of either party, the ſurvi- 
vor might ſatisfy by a ſecond union, the weak- 


neſs or the ſtrength of the fleſh: but a third. 


marriage was cenſured as a ſtate of legal forni- 
cation; and a fourth was a fin or ſcandal as yet 


unknown to the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. In the 
beginning of his reign, Leo himſelf had aboliſh- 


ed the ſtate of concubines, and condemned, 
without annulling, third marriages : but his pa- 
triotiſm and love ſoon compelled him to violate 


his own laws, and to incur the penance, which 


in a ſimilar cafe he had impoſed on his ſubjects. 
In his three firſt alliances, his nuptial bed was 
unfruitful; the emperor required a temale com- 
panion, and the empire a legitimate heir. The 
beautiful Zoe was introduced into the palace as 
a concubine; and after a trial of her fecundi- 


ty, and the birth of Conſtantine, her lover de- 
clared his intention of legitimating the mother 


Vol. IX. P. and 
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CHAP. and the child, by the celebration of his fourth 


Cunſlantine - 


„ nuptials. But the patriarch Nicholas refuſed 
his bleſſing: the Imperial baptiſm of the young 
prince was obtained by a promiſe of ſeparation; 
and the contumacious huſband of Zoe was ex- 
cluded from the communion of the faithful. 
Neither the fear of exile, nor the deſertion of 
his brethren, nor the authority of the Latin 
church, nor the danger of failure or doubt in 
the ſucceſſion to the empire, could bend the 
ſpirit of the inflexible monk. After the death 
of Leo, he was recalled from exile to the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration ; and the edict 
of union which was promulgated in the name 
of Conſtantine, condemned the future ſcandal 
of fourth marriages, and left a tacit imputation 
on his own birth. 

In the Greek language, purple and porphyry 
are the ſame word: and as the colours of nature 
are invariable, we may learn, that a dark deep 
red was the Tyrian dye which ſtained the pur- 
ple of the ancients. An apartment of the By- 
zantine palace was lined with porphyry : 1t was 
reſerved for the uſe of the pregnant empreſſes; 

and the royal birth of their children was expreſ- 
fed by the appellation of porphyrogenite, or born 
in the purple. Several of the Roman princes 
had been blefled with an heir; but this peculiar 
ſurname was firſt applied to Conſtantine the ſe- 
venth. His life and titular reign were of equal 
duration; but of fiſty-four years, fix had elap- 
fed before his father's death; and the fon of 
Leo was ever the voluntary or reluctant ſubject 
f thoſe who oppreſſed his weakneſs or abuſed 
his confidence. His uncle Alexander, who had 
long been inveſted with the title of Auguſtus, 
was the firſt colleague and governor of the young 
prince: but in a rapid career of vice and folly, 
1 the brother of Leo already emulated the reputa- 
tion 
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tion of Michael; and when he was extinguiſhed CHAP. 
| by a timely death, he entertained a projet o or” SLY, 
caſtrating his nephew, and leaving the empire 
to a worthleſs favourite. The ſucceeding years 
of the minority of Conſtantine were occupied 
by his mother Zoe, and a ſucceſſion or council 
of ſeven regents, who purſued their intereſt, 
gratified their paſſions, abandoned the republic, 
 lupplanted each other, and finally vaniſhed in 
the preſence of a ſoldier. From an obſcure ori- 
gin, Romanus Lecapenus had raiſed himſelf to 
the command of the naval armies; and in the 
4 anarchy of the times, had deſerved, or at leaſt 
had obtained, the national eſteem. With a victo- 
rious and affectionate fleet, he failed from the 
mouth of the Danube into the harbour of Con- 
ſtantinople, and was hailed as the deliverer of 
the. people, and the guardian of the prince. 
His ſupreme office was at firſt defined by the 
new appellation of father of the emperor ; but 
Romanus ſoon diſdained the ſubordinate powers Romanus 1. 
of a miniſter, and aſſumed, with the titles of {caverns 
Cæſar and Auguſtus, the full independence of nec. +4. 
royalty, which he held near five and twenty acer 
years. His three ſons, Chriſtopher, Stephen, Coniaa- 
and Conſtantine, were ſucceſſively adorned with I. 
the ſame honours, and the lawful emperor was 
degraded from the firſt to the fifth rank in this 
college of princes. Yet, in the preſervation of 
his life and crown, he might ſtill applaud his 
own fortune and the clemency of the uſurper. 
The examples of ancient and modern hiftory 
would have excuſed the ambition of Romanus: 
the powers and the laws of the empire were in 
his hand; the ſpurious birth of Conſtantine 
would have juſtified his excluſion ; and the grave 
or the monaſtery was open to receive the fon of 
the concubine. But Lecapenus does not appear 
to have poſſeſſed either the virtues or the vices 
L VIS CAR | of. 
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of a tyrant. The ſpirit and activity of his pri- 
vate life diſſolved away in the ſunſhine of the 
throne; and in his licentious pleaſures, he forgot 
the ſafety both of the republic and of his fami- 


ly. Of a mild and religious character, he reſ- 


pected the ſanctity of oaths, the innocence of 


the youth, the memory of his parents and the 
attachment of the people. The ſtudious temper | 


and retirement of Conſtantine, diſarmed the jea- 


louſy of power: his books and muſic, his pen 
and his pencil, were a conſtant ſource of amuſe- 
ment; and if he could improve a ſcanty allow- 


ance by the ſale of his pictures, if their price 


was not enhanced by the name of the artiſt, he 
was endowed with a perſonal talent, which few 


Conſtantine 

VII. 

A. D. 945, 
January 27. 


rinces could employ in the hour of adverfity. 
The fall of Romanus was occaſioned by his 


own vices and thoſe of his children. After the 


deceaſe of Chriſtopher, his eldeſt ſon, the two 
ſurviving brothers quarrelled with each other, 
and conſpired againſt their father. At the hour 
of noon, when all ſtrangers were regularly ex- 


_ cluded from the palace, they entered his apart- 


ment with an armed force, and conveyed him, 
in the habit of a monk, to a ſmall iſland in the 
Propontis, which was peopled by a religious 
community. The rumour of this domeſtic re- 
volution excited a tumult in the city ; but Por- 


phyrogenitus alone, the true and lawful empe- 


ror, was the object of the public care; and the 
ſons of Lecapenus were taught, by tardy expe- 


rience, that they had atchieved a guilty and pe- 
rilous enterpriſe for the benefit of their rival. 
Their ſiſter Helena, the wife of Conſtantine, re- 
vealed, or ſuppoſed, their treacherous deſign of 


aſſaſſinating her huſband at the royal banquet. 


His loyal adherents were alarmed; and the two 
uſurpers were prevented, ſeized, degraded from 
the purple, and embarked for 'the ſame iſland 

and 
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and monaſtery where their father had been ſo © 


lately confined. Old Romanus met them on the 
beach with a ſarcaſtic ſmile, and, after a juſt 
reproach of their folly and ingratitude, preſented 


his Imperial colleagues with an equal ſhare of 


bis water and vegetable diet. In the fortieth 


pyear of his reign, Conſtantine the ſeyenth ob- 
tained the poſſeſſion of the Eaſtern world, which 
he ruled, or ſeemed to rule, near fifteen years. 
But he was devoid of that energy of character 
which could emerge into a life of action and 
glory; and the ſtudies which had amuſed and 
dignified his leiſure, were incompatible with the 
ſerious duties of a ſovereign. The emperor 


neglected the practice, to inſtruct his fon Ro- 


manus in the theory, of government: while he 
indulged the habits of intemperance and ſloth, 


he dropt the reins of the adminiſtration into the 


hands of Helena his wife; and, in the ſhifting 


ſcene of her favour and caprice, each miniſter 


was regretted in the promotion of a more worth- 


leſs ſucceſſor. Yet the birth and misfortunes of 


Conſtantine had endeared him to the Greeks; 
they excuſed his failings ; they reſpected his 


learning, his innocence, and charity, his love 
of juſtice; and the ceremony of his funeral was 


mourned with the unfeigned tears of his ſub- 


jects. The body, according to ancient cuſtom, 
lay in. ſtate in the veſtibule of the palace; and 


the civil and military officers, the patricians, the 
ſenate, and the clergy, approached in due order 


to adore and kiſs the inanimate corpſe of their 
ſovereign. Before the proceſſion moved towards 
the Imperial ſepulchre, an herald proclaimed this 
awful admonition: © Ariſe, O king of the 
world, and obey the ſummons of the King of 
" kings ml 
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Ihe death of Conſtantine was imputed to 
polſon; and his fon Romanus, who derived that 
name from his maternal grandfather, aſcended 
the throne of Conſtantinople. A prince who, 
at the age of twenty, could be ſuſpected of an- 
ticipating his inheritance, muſt have been al- 


ready loſt in the public eſteem; yet Romanus 
was rather weak than wicked; and the largeſt 


ſhare of the guilt was transferred to his wife, 
'Fheophano, a woman of baſe origin, maſculine 


ſpirit, and flagitious manners. The ſenſe of 
perſonal glory and public happineſs, the true 


leaſures of royalty, were unknown to the fon 


of Conſtantine; and, while the two brothers, 
Nicephorus and Leo, triumphed over the Sara- 


cens, the hours which the emperor owed to his 


people were conſumed in ſtrenuous idleneſs. In 
the morning he viſited the circus; at noon he 


feaſted the ſenators; the greater part of the af- 
ternoon he ſpent 1n the ſpharifterium, or tennis- 


court, the only theatre of his victories; from 


thence he paſſed over to the Aſiatic ſide of the 


Boſphorus, hunted and killed four wild boars of 


the largeſt ſize, and returned to the palace, 


proudly content with the labours of the day. In 


ſtrength and beauty he was conſpicuous above his 
equals: tall and ſtreight as a young cypreſs, his 


_ complexion was fair and florid, his eyes ſparkling, 


his ſhoulders broad, his noſe long and aquiline. 
Yet even theſe perfections were inſufficient to fix 


the love of Theophano ; and, after a reign of 


tour years, ſhe mingled for her huſband the ſame 


deadly draught which ſhe bad compoſed for his 
father. 


By his marriage with cis impious woman, Ro- 


manus the younger left two ſons, Baſil the ſecond 


and Conſtantine the ninth, and two daughters, 

Theophano and Anne. The eldeſt ſiſter was 

given to Otho the ſecond, emperor of the Weſt; 
the 
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the younger became the wife of Wolodomir, 
great duke and apoſtle of Ruſſia, and, by the X 
marriage of her grand- daughter with Henry the 
firſt, king of France, the blood of the Mace- 
donians, and perhaps of the Arſacides, ſtill flows 
in the veins of the Bourbon line. After the death 
of her huſband, the empreſs aſpired to reign in 
the name of her ſons, the elder of whom was 
five, and the younger only two, years of age; 
but ſhe ſoon felt the inſtability of a throne, 
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which was ſupported by a female who could not 


be eſteemed, and two infants who could not be 


feared. Theophano looked around for a protec- 
tor, and threw herſelf into the arms of the 
| braveſt ſoldier; her heart was capacious ; but 
the deformity of the new favourite rendered it 


more than probable that intereſt was the motive 
and excuſe of her love. Nicephorus Phocas 
united, in the popular opinion, the double merit 


of an hero and a faint, In the former character, 


| his qualifications were genuine and ſplendid : the 


deſcendant of a race, illuſtrious by their military 


exploits, he had diſplayed, in every ſtation and 


in every province, the courage of a ſoldier and 
the conduct of a chiet; and Nicephorus was 
crowned with recent laurels, from the important 


conqueſt of the ifle of Crete. His religion was 


of a more ambiguous caſt ; and. his haircloth, 


his faſts, his pious 1diom, and his wiſh to retire 


from the buſineſs of the world, were a- conve- 


nient maſk for his dark and dangerous ambition. 
Yet he impoſed on an holy patriarch, by whoſe 
influence, and by a decree of the ſenate, he was 


entruſted, during the minority of che young 


princes, with the abſolute and independent com- 
mand of the Oriental armies. As ſoon as he 
had ſecured the leaders and the troops, he boldly 
marched to Conſtantinople, trampled on his ene- 
mies, avowed his correipondence with the em- 

preſs, 
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CHAP. preis, and without degrading her ſons, aſſumed 
VIII. „ich the title of Auguſtus, the pre-eminence of 
rank and the plenitude of power. But his mar- 
riage with Theophano was refuſed by the fame 
patriarch who had placed the crown on his head : 
by his ſecond nuptials he incurred a year of ca- 
nonical penance; a bar of ſpiritual affinity was 
oppoſed to their celebration; and ſome evaſion 
and perjury were required to ſilence the ſeruples 
of the ciergy and people, The popularity of the 
_ Emperor was loft in the purple: in a reign of ſix 
years he provoked the hatred of {trangers and 
ſubjects; and the hypocriſy and avarice of the 
firſt Nicephorus were revived in his ſucceſſor. 
Hypocriſy I ſhall never juſtify or palliate; but 
J will dare to obſerve, that the odious vice of 
avarice is of all others moſt haſtily arraigned, 
and moſt unmercifully condemned. In a private 
citizen, our judgment ſeldom expects an accurate 
ſcrutiny into his fortune and expence; and in a 
ſteward of the public treaſure, frugality is always 
a virtue, and the encreaſe of taxes too often an 
indiſpenſable duty. In the uſe of his patrimony, 
the generous temper of Nicephorus had been 
proved; and the revenue was ſtrictly applied to 
the ſervice of the ſtate : each ſpring the emperor 
marched in perſon againſt the Saracens; and 
every Roman might compute the employment of 
his taxes in triumphs, conqueſts, and the ſeeurity 
of the Eaſtern barrier. 
fobo Zimir- Among the warriors who promoted his eleva- 
Cadel tion, and ſerved under his ſtandard, a noble and 


tive IX. valiant Armenian had deſerved ard obtained the 
& 2-999 moſt eminent rewards. The ſtature of John 


my. 3 Zimiſces was below the ordinary ſtandard; bur 


this diminutive body was endowed with ſtrength, 
beauty, and the ſoul of an hero. By the jealou- 
ly of the emperor's brother, he was degraded. 
from the office of general of the Eaſt, to that of 

director 
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director of the poſts, and his murmurs were CHAP. 
_ chaſtiſed with diſgrace and exile, But Zimiſces NEV). 


was ranked among the numerous lovers of the 
empreſs; on her interceſſion, he was permitted 


"to reſide at Chalcedon, in the neighbourhood of 


the capital: her bounty was repaid in his clan— 
deſtine and amorous viſits to the palace; and 
Theophano conſented, with alacrity, tothe death 
of an ugly and penurious huſband. Some bold 
aud truſty conſpirators were concealed in her moſt 
private chambers : in the darkneſs of a winter 
night, Zimiſces, with his principal companions, 
embarked in a ſmall boat, traverſed the Boſpho- 
rus, landed at the palace ſtairs, and ſilently af- 
cended a ladder of ropes, which was caſt down 
by the female attendants. Neither his own ſuſ- 
picions, nor the warnings of his friends, nor the 
tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor-the fortreſs 


which he had erected in the palace, could pro- 


tect Nicephorus from a domeſtic foe, at whoſe 
voice every door was opened to the aſſallins. As 
he flept on a bear-ſkin, on the ground, he was 
rouſed by their noiſy intruſion, and thirty dag- 
gers glittered before his eyes. It is doubtful 
whether Zimiſces imbrued his hands in the blood 
of his ſovereign; but he enjoyed the inhuman 
ſpectacle of revenge. The murder was protrac- 
ted by inſult and cruelty; and as ſoon as the head 
of Nicephorus was ſhewn from the window, the 
tumult was huſhed, and the Armenian was em- 
peror of the Eaſt. On the day of his corona- 
tion, he was [topped on the threſhold of St. 
Sophia, by the intrepid patriarch ; who charged 
his conſcience with the deed of treaſon and 
blood; and required, as a ſign of repentance, 
that he ſhould ſeparate himſelf from his more 
criminal aflociate. This ſally of apoſtolic zeal 
was not offenſive to the prince, ſince he could 
neither love nor truſt a woman who had repeated- 


ly 
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C HA P. ly violated the moſt ſacred obligations; and The- 
a ophano, inſtead of ſharing his Imperial fortune, 
EY was diſmiſſed with ignominy from his bed and 
palace. In their laſt interview, the diſplayed a 
| frantic and impotent rage; accuſed the ingrati- 
tude of her lover; aſſaulted, with words and 
© blows, her ſon Baſil, as he food filent and ſub- 
miſſive in the preſence of a ſuperior colleague « 
and avowed her own proſtitution, in proclaiming 
the illegitimacy of his birth, The public indig- 
nation was appealed by her exile, and the punith- 
ment of the meaner accomplices: the death of 
an unpopular prince was forgiven ; and the guilt 
of Zimiſces was forgotten in the ſplendour of his 
virtues. Perhaps his profuſion was leſs uſeful to 
the ſtate than the avarice of Nicephorus ; but his 
gentle and generous behaviour delighted all who 
approached his perſon; and it was only in the 
paths of victory that he trod in the footſteps of 
his predeceſſor. The greateſt part of his reign 
was employed in the camp and the field : his per- 
| ſonal valour and activity were ſignalized on the 
Danube and the Tigris, the ancient boundaries 
of the Roman world; and by his double tri- 
umph over the Ruſſians and the Saracens, he de- 
ſerved the titles of ſaviour of the empire, and 
conqueror of the Eaſt. In his laſt return from 
| Syria, he obſerved that the moſt fruitful lands of 
his new provinces were poſſeſſed by the eunuchs. 
« Ard is it for them,” he exclaimed, with 
honeſt indignation, <* that we have tought and 
* + conquered Is it for them that we ſhed our 
© blood, and exhault the treaſures of our peo- 
« ple: ?” The complaint was re-echoed to the 
_ nes and the death of Zimiſces is Rrongly 
marked with the ſuſpicion of poiſon. 
nat! lt. Under this uſurpation, or regency, of twelve | 
antCon- years, the two lawful emperors, Baſil and Con- 


Nantine IX. 


4. b 956. ſtantine, bad ſilently grown to the age of man- 
Jauuaiy 10. | hood. 
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hood. Their tender years had been incapable of CHAP. 
dominion : the reſpectful modeity of their at- XLVIII. 


tendance and ſalutation, was due to the age and 
merit of their guardians: the childlets ambition 
of thoſe guardians had no temptation to violate 
their right of ſucceſſion: their patrimony was 
ably and faithfully adminiſtered; and the pre- 
mature death of Zimiices was a loſs, rather than 


a benefit, to the ſons of Romanus. Their want 


of experience detained them twelve years longer 
the obſcure and voluntary pupils of a miniſter, 
who extended his reign by perſuading them to 
indulge the pleaſures of youth, and to diſdain 
the labours of government. In this filken web, 
the weakneſs of Conſtantine was for ever en- 
tangled ; but his elder brother felt the impulſe 
of genius and the deſire of action; he frowned, 
and the miniſter was no more, Bafil was the 
acknowledged ſovereign of Conſtantinople and 
the provinces of Europe; but Aſia was oppreſſed 
by two veteran generals, Phocas and Sclerus, 
who, alternately friends and enemies, ſubjects 
and rebels, maintained their independence, and 
laboured to emulate the example of ſucceſsful. 
uſurpation, Againſt theſe domeſtic enemies, 
the ſon of Romanus firſt drew his ſword, and 
they trembled in the preſence of a lawful and 
high-ſpirited prince. The firſt in the front of 
battle was thrown from his horſe, by the ſtroke 
ok poiſon, or an arrow: the ſecond, who had 
been twice loaded with chains, and twice inveſt- 
ed with the purple, was deſirous of ending in 
peace the ſmall remainder of his days. As the 
aged ſuppliant approached the throne, with dim 
eyes and faultering ſteps, leaning on his two at- 
tendants, the emperor exclaimed, in the inſo— 
ience of youth and power, “ And is this the 
man who has fo long been the object of our 
wry. Atter he had confirmed his own 
authority, 
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authority, and the peace of the empire, the 


trophies of Nicephorus and Zimiſces would not 


ſuffer their royal pupil to fleep in the palace. 


His long and frequent expeditions againſt the 


Saracens were rather glorious, than uſeful to 


the empire; but the final deſtruction of the 


kingdom of Bulgaria appears, fince the time of 


Felifarius, the moſt important triumph of the 
Roman arms, Yet inſtead of rüde their 
victorious prince, his ſubjects deteſted the rapa- 
cious and rigid avarice of Baſil; and in the im- 
perfect narrative of his exploits, we can only 
diſcern the courage, patience, and ferociouſneſs, 
of a ſoldier, A vicious education, which could 
not ſubdue his ſpirit, had clouded his mind; he 
was ignorant of every ſcience ; and the remem- 


Þrance of his learned and feeble grandſire might 


encourage his real or affected contempt of laws 


and lawyers, of artiſts and arts, Of ſuch a 
character, in ſuch an age, ſuperſtition took a 


firm and laſting poſſeſſion ; after the firſt licence 


of bis youth, Baſil the ſecond devoted his life, 
in the palace and the camp, to the penance of 
an hermit, wore the monaſtic habit under his 


robes and armour, obſerved a vow of continence, 


and impoſed on his appetites a perpetual abſti- 
nence from wine and fleſh. In the ſixty-eighth 


_ year of his age, his martial ſpirit urged him to 


cmbark in perfon for a holy war againſt the Sa- 
racens of Sicily; he was prevented by death, 


and Baſil, ſurnamed the Slayer of the Bulgari- 


Conſtan- 
fiuc TX. 
A. & 1028 


December. 


ans, was diſmiſſed from the world, with the 
Hleflings of the clergy and the curſes of the 
people. After his deceaſe, his brother Conſtan- 


tine enjoyed, about three years, che power, or 
rather the pleaſures, of royalty; and his only 
care was the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion. He 


| had enjoyed, ſixty- ſix 3 the title of Au- 


guſtus; and the reign ot the two brothers is the 


lon gelt, 
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longeſt, and moſt obſcure, of the e hiſ- C EN AP, 


tory. 


riod of an hundred and ſixty years, had attached 1 
the loyalty of the Greeks to the Macedonian & 


a Bee 
A lineal ſucceſſion of five emperors, in a pe- Romanus 


dynaſty, which had been thrice reſpected by the Nov 12. 


uſurpers of their power. After the death of 
Caifantine the ninth, the laſt male of the royal 
race, a new and broken ſcene preſents itſelf, 
and the accumulated years of twelve emperors 
do not equal the ſpace of his ſingle reign, His 
elder brother had preferred his private chaſtity 
to the public intereſt, and Conſtantine himſelf 
had only three daughters ; Eudocia, who took 
the veil, and Zoe and Theodora, who were pre- 
ſerved till a mature age in a ſtate of ignorance 
and virginity. When their marriage was diſ- 
cuſſed in the council of their dying father, the 
cold or pious Theodora refuſed to give an heir 
to the empire, but her ſiſter Zoe preſented her- 

ſelf a willing victim at the altar. Romanus Ar- 

gyrus, a patrician of a graceful perſon and fair 
reputation, was choſen for her huſband, and, 
on his declining that honour, was informed, that 
blindneſs or death was the ſecond alternative. 
The motive of his reluctance was conjugal af. 
fection, but his faithful wife ſacrificed her own 
happineſs to his ſafety and greatneſs ; and her 
entrance into a monaſtery removed the only bar 
to the Imperial nuptials. After the deceaſe of 
Conſtantine, the ſceptre devolved to Romanus 
the third; but his labours at home and abroad 

were equally feeble and fruitleſs; and the ma- 
ture age, the forty-eight years of Zoe, were leſs 
favourable to the hopes of pregnancy than to the 
indulgence of pleaſure. Her favourite chamber- 
lain was an handſome Paphlagonian of the name 
of Michael, whoſe firſt trade had been that of a 
money- changer; Y and Romanus, either from 
gratitude 
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CHAP. gratitude or equity, connived at their criminal 
XLVIII. intercourſe, or accepted a flight aſſurance of 


— 


their innocence, But Zoe ſoon juſtiſied the 


Roman maxim, that every adultreſs is capable 
of poiſoning her huſband; and the death of 
Romanus was inſtantly followed by the ſcanda- 
lous marriage and elevation of Michael the 


thi) lv. fourth, The expectations of Zoe were however 


ide Paphla- diſappointed: inſtead of a vigorous and grateful 


gonian, 


4. P. 1034, lover, ſhe had placed in her bed, a miſerable 
wWretch whoſe health and reaſon were impair- 
ed by epileptic fits, and whoſe conſcience 
was tormented by deſpair and remorſe. The 


molt ſkilful phyficians of the mind and body 
were ſummoned to his aid; and his hopes 
were amuled by frequent pilgrimages to the 
baths, and to the tombs of the moſt popular 
ſaints; ; the monks applauded his penance, and, 


cxcept reſtitution (but to whom {ſhould he ove 8 


reſtored ?) Michael fought every method of ex- 
piating his guilt. While he groaned and prayed 


in ſackcloth and aſhes, his brother, the eunuch 
John, ſmiled at his remorſe, and enjoyed the 


harveſt of a crime of which himſelf was the 
lecret and moſt guilty author. His adminiltra- 
tion was only the art of ſatiating his avarice, 
and Zoe became a captive in the palace of her 
fathers and in the hands of her ſlaves. When 


he perceived the irretrievable decline of his 


brother's health, he introduced his nephew, 


another Michael, who derived his ſurname of 


Calaphates from his father's occupation in the 


carcening of veſſels: at the command of the 


cunuch, Zoe adopted for her fon, the ſon of 4 


mechanic; and this fitirioes heir was inveſted 


with the title and purple of the Cæſars, in the 


preſence of the ſenate and clergy. So feeble. 


was the character of Zoe, that ſne was oppreſ- 


fed. 
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{ed by the liberty and power which ſhe recovered CHAP. 
by the death of the Paphlagonian ; and at the nag 


— 
end of four days, ſhe placed the crown upon iich el V. 


the head of Michael the fifth, who had proteſted, ee 
with tears and oaths, that he ſhould ever reign the £0 14, 
firſt and moſt obedient of her ſubjects. The 
only act of his ſhort reign, was his baſe ingra- 
titude to his benefactors, the eunuch and the 
empreſs. The diſgrace of the former was pleaſ- 
ing to the public ; but the murmurs, and at 


length the clamours, of Conſtantinople deplored 


the exile of Zoe, the daughter of ſo many 
_ emperors; her vices were forgotten, and Michael 


Was taught, that there is a period in which the 


patience of the tameſt ſlaves riſes into fury and 
revenge. The citizens of every degree al- 
ſembled in a formidable tumult which laſted 
three days; they beſieged the palace, forced the 
gates, recalled their mothers, Zoe from her pri- 
ſon, Theodora from her monaſtery, and con- 
demned the ſon of Calaphates to the loſs of his 
eyes or of his life. For the firſt time, the zoe and 
Greeks beheld with ſurpriſe the two royal liſters 3 
ſeated on the ſame throne, preſiding in the ar ai. 
ſenate, and giving audience to the ambaſſadors 
of the nations. But this ſingular union ſubſiſted 
no more than two months; the two lovereigns, 
their tempers, intereſts, and adherents, were 
ſecretly hoſtile to each other; and as Theodora 
was ſtill averſe to marriage, the indefatigable 
Zoe, at the age of ſixty, contented, for the pub- 
lic good, to ſuſtain the embraces of a third huſ- 
band, and the cenſures of the Greek church. 
His name and number were Conſiantine the Confan- 
tenth, and the epithet of Monomachus, the ſingle oy 


Monoma- 
combatant, muſt have been expreſſive of his va- cbus, 
Jour and victory in ſome public or private quar- 4 * 
rel. But his health was broken by the tortures 

of the gout, and his diſſolute reign was ſpent 


In 
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in the alternative of ſickneſs and pleaſure. A 
fair and noble widow had accompanied Con- 
ſtantine in his exile to the iſle of Leſbos, and 
Sclerena gloried in the appellation of his miſtreſs. 
After his marriage and elevation, ſhe was in- 
veſted with the title and pomp of Auguſta, and 


occupied a contiguous apartment in the palace. 
The lawful conſort (ſuch was the delicacy or 


corruption of Joe) conſented to this ſtrange 


and ſcandalous partition; and the emperor ap- 
peared in public between his wife and his concu- 
bine. He ſurvived them both; but the laſt 
meaſures of Conſtantine to -change the order of 


Theodora, 
A. D. 1054s: 
Nov. 30. 


ſucceſſion were prevented by the more vigilant 

friends of Theodora; and after his deceaſe, ſhe _ 
reſumed, with the general conſent, the poſſeſſion of 
her inheritance. In her name, and by the in- 


fluence of four eunuchs, the Faſtern world was 


peaceably governed about nineteen months; and 


as they wiſhed to prolong their dominion, they 


; 20 chael VI. 


Stratioticus, 
A. D. 1056, 
Augult 22. 


perſuaded the aged princeſs to nominate for. her 


ſucceſſor Michael the ſixth. The ſurname of 
Stratioticus declares his military profeſſion; but 
the crazy and decrepit veteran could only fee 


with the eyes, and execute with the hands, of 
his miniſters. Whilſt he aſcended the throne, 


Theodora ſunk into the grave; the laſt of the 
Macedonian or Baſilian dynaſty. I have haſtily 
reviewed, and gladly diſmiſs, this ſhameful and 
deftrudive” period of twenty- eight years, in 


which the Greeks, degraded below the common 


2c l. 

Co nuncnus, 
A. D. 20575 
A gut 31. 


level of ſervitude, were transferred like a herd 
of cattle by the choice or captice of two impo- 


tent females. 

From. this night of ſlavery, a ray of freedom, 
or at leaſt of ſpirit, begins to emerge: the Greeks 
either preſerved or revived the uſe of ſurnames, 
which perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue; 


and 
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and we now diſcern the riſe, ſucceſſion, and al- C HA P. 
liances of the laſt dynaſties of Conſtantinople and an 


Trebizond. The Comneni, who upheld for a 


While the fate of the ſinking empire, aſſumed thi 


honour of a Roman origin : but the tamily had 


been long ſince tranſported from Italy to Afia. 


Their patrimonial eſtate was fituate in the diſ- 
trict of Caſtamona in the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine; and one of their chiefs, who had already 


entered the paths of ambition, reviſited with af- 


fection, perhaps with regret, the modeſt though 

honourable dwelling of his fathers. The firſt 

of their line was the illuſtrious Manuel, who, in 

the reign of the ſecond Baſil, contributed by war 

and treaty to appeaſe the troubles of the Eaſt : 

he left in a tender age, two ſons, Iſaae and John, 
whom, with the conſciouſneſs of deſert, he be- 


= queathed to the gratitude and favour of his 


ſovereign. The noble youths were carefully 
trained in the learning of the monaſtery, the arts 
of the palace, and the exerciſes of the camp: 
and from the domeſtic ſervice of the guards, 
they were rapidly promoted to the command of 
provinces and armies. Their fraternal union 
doubled the force and reputation of the Comne- 
ni, and their ancient nobility was illuſtrated by 
the marriage of the two brothers, with a captive 
princeſs of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a pa- 
trician, who had obtained the name of Charon 
from the number of enemies whom he had ſent 
to the infernal ſhades. The ſoldiers had ſerved 
with reluctant loyalty a ſeries of effeminate maſ- 
ters; the elevation of Michael the fixth was a 
perſonal inſult to the more deſerving generals; 
and their difcontent was inflamed by the parſi- 
mony of the emperor and the inſolence of the 
eunuchs. They ſecretly aſſembled in the ſanctuary 
of St. Sophia, and the votes of the military ſynod 


would have been unanimous in favour of the old 
VoL. IX. — and 


= — ——— 
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C HAP. and valiant Catacalon, if the patriotiſm or mo- 
XLVII. geſt 


y of the veteran had not ſuggeſted the im- 
portance of birth as well as merit in the choice 
of a ſovereign. Ifaac Comnenus was approved 


by general conſent, and the aſſociates ſeparated 
without delay to meet in the plains of Phrygia 
at the head of their relpective ſquadrons and de- 


tachments. The cauſe of Michael was defended 
in a ſingle battle by the mercenaries of the Im- 
perial guard, who were aliens to the public in- 
tereſt, and animated only by a principle of honour 


and gratitude. After their defeat, the fears of 
the emperor ſolicited a treaty, which was almoſt 


accepted by. the moderation of the Comnenian. 


But the former was betrayed by his ambaſſadors, 
and the latter was prevented by his friends. The 


ſolitary Michael ſubmitted to the voice of the 
people; the patriarch annulled their oath of al- 


| legiance ; and as he ſhaved the head of the royal 


monk, congratulated his beneficial exchange of 
temporal royalty for the kingdom of heaven: an 
exchange, however, which the prieſt, on his own 
account, would probably have declined By the 


hands of the fame patriarch, Iſaac Comnenus 
was folemnly crowned : the ſword which he in- 
ſcribed on his coins, might be an ottenſive ſym- 
bol, if it implied his title by conqueſt ; but this 


ſword would have been drawn againſt the foreign 


and domeſtic enemies of the ſtate. The decline 
of his health and vigour ſuſpended the operation 


of active virtue and the proſpect of approaching 
death determined him to interpoſe ſome moments 


between life and eternity. But inſtead of leav- 


ing the empire as the marriage portion of his 
daughter, his reaſon and inclination concurred 
in the preference of his brother John, a ſoldier, 


aà patriot, and the father of five ſons, the future 


pillars of an hereditary ſucceſſion. His firſt mo- 
deſt reluctance. might be the natural dictates of 
diſcretion and tenderneſs, but his obſtinate and 

ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful perſeverance, however it may dazzle C 10 = 


with the ſhew of virtue, muſt be cenſured as a 


criminal deſertion of his duty, and a rare offence” 


againſt his family and country. The purple 
which he had refuſed was accepted by Conſtan. 


tine Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian houſe, 
and whole noble birth was adorned with the ex- 


perience and reputation of civil policy. In the 


monaſtic habit, Iſaac recovered his health, and 
ſurvived two years his voluntary abdication. At 
the command of his abbot, he obferved the rule 


of St. Baſil, and executed the moſt ſervile offices 


of the convent : but his latent vanity was gratified 
by the frequent and reſpectful viſits of the reign- 
ing monarch, who revered in his perſon the cha- 


racter of a dene et and a ſaint. 


If Conſtantine the eleventh were indeed the e. 5 
ſubject moſt worthy of empire, we muſt pity the \ b. 


3 debaſement of the age and nation in which he Dec 25: 


was choſen. In the labour of puerile declama- 


tions he ſought, without obtaining, the crown 


ot eloquence, more precious in his opinion, than 


that of Rome; and, in the ſubordinate functions 
of a judge, he forgot the duties of a fovereign 
and a warrior. Par from imitating the patriotic 


indifference of the authors of his greatneſs, 
Ducas was anxious only to ſecure, at the ex- 
pence of the republic, the power and proſperity 


of his children. His three ſons, Michael the 


ſeventh, Andronicus the firſt, ao Conſtantine 


the twelfth, were inveſted, in a tender age, with 


the equal title of Auguſtus; and the ſucceſſion 


was ſpeedily opened by their father's death. His 
widow, Eudocia, was entruſted with the admi- Eudecia | 
niſtration; but experience had taught the jealouſy ax. 


of the dying monarch to protect his. fons from 


the danger of her ſecond nuptials ; and her ſo- 
lemn engagement, atteſted by the principal ſe- 


nators, was depoſited in the hands of the patri- 
F 2 arch. 


„D. 1067, 


1. 
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CHAP. arch. Before the end of ſeven months, the 


wants of Eudocia, or thoſe of the ſtate, called 


aloud for the male virtues of a ſoldier; and her 


heart had already choſen Romanus Diogenes, 


whom ſhe raiſed from the ſcaffold to the throne. 


The diſcovery of a treaſonable attempt had expoſed 
him to the ſeverity of the laws: his beauty and 
valour abſolved him in the eyes of the empreſs; 

and Romanus, from a mild exile, was recalled 
on the ſecond day to the command of the Oriental 
armies. Her royal choice was yet unknown to 
the public; and the promiſe which would have 
betrayed her falſehood and levity, was ſtolen by 
a dextrous emiſſary from the ambition of the pa- 
triarch. Xiphilin at firſt alledged the ſanctity of 
oaths and the ſacred nature of a truſt ; bot a 


whiſper, that his brother was the future emperor, 


relaxed his ſcruples, and forced him to confeſs 


that the public ſafety was the ſupreme law. He 


reſigned the important paper; and when his 


hopes were confounded by the nomination of 
Romanus, he could no longer regain his ſecurity, 


retract his declarations, nor oppoſe the ſecond 
nuptials of the empreſs. Yet a murmur was 


heard in the palace; and the Barbarian guards 
had raiſed their battle-axes in the cauſe of the 


houſe of Ducas, till the young princes were 
ſoothed by the tears of their mother and the ſo- 
lemn aſſurances of the fidelity of their guardian, 


who filled the Imperial ſtation with dignity and 
honour. Hereafter I ſhall relate his valiant, but 


unſucceſsful, efforts to reſiſt the progreſs of the 


Turks. His defeat and captivity inflicted a dead- 


ly wound on the Byzantine monarchy of the 
Eaſt; and after he was releaſed from the chains 
of the ſultan, he vainly ſought his wife and his 
ſubjects. His wife had been thruſt into a mo- 
naſtery, and the ſubjects of Romanus had em- 


braced the rigid maxim of the civil law, that a 


priſoner 
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priſoner in the hands of the enemy is deprived, C 17118 
as by the ſtroke of death, of all the public and TL 
private rights of a citizen. In the general con- Nich! 


ſternation, the Cæſar John aſſerted the indefeaſi- 
ble right of his three nephews: Conſtantinople 


pinaces, An- 
drovicus 1. 


liſtened to his voice; and the Turkiſh captive CAſtartias 


X18. A. Þ. 


was proclaimed in the capital, and received on o. A. 
the frontier, as an enemy of the republic. Ro- S. 


manus was not more fortunate in domeſtic than 
in foreign war: the loſs of two battles compelled 
him to yield, on the aſſurance of fair and ho- 
nourable treatment; but his enemies were de- 
void of faith or humanity ; and, after the cruel 
extinction of his ſight, his wounds were left to. 
bleed and corrupt, till in a few days he was re- 
lieved from a ſtate of miſery. Under the triple 
reign of the houſe of Ducas, the two younger 
brothers were reduced to the vain honours of 

the purple; but the eldeſt, the puſillanimous 
Michael, was incapable of ſuſtaining the Roman 

ſceptre; and his ſurname of Parapinaces denotes 

the reproach which he ſhared with an avaricious 
favourite, who enhanced the price, and dimi- 
niſhed the meaſure of wheat. -In the ſchool of 
Pſellus, and after the example of his mother, the 
ſon of Eudocia made ſome proficiency in philo- 
ſophy and rhetoric; but his character was de- 
graded, rather than ennobled, by the virtues of 
a monk and the learning of a ſophiſt. Strong in 
the contempt of their ſovereign and their own 
eſteem, two generals, at the head of the European 
and Aſiatic legions, aſſumed the purple at Adria- 
nople and Nice. Their revolt was in the ſame 
month ; they bore the ſame name of Nicephorus ; 
but the two candidates were diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſurnames of Bryennius and Botaniates ; the for- 
mer in the maturity of wiſdom and courage, the 
latter conſpicuous only by the memory of his 
paſt exploits, While Botaniates advanced with 


Cautious 
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H AP. cautious and dilatory ſteps, his active competitor 


ſtood in arms before the gates of Conſtanti- 
nople. The name of Bryennius was illuſtrious; 
his cauſe was popular; but his licentious troops 
could not be reſtrained from burning and pil- 
laging a ſuburb; and the people, who odd 
have hailed the rebel, rejected and repulſed the 
incendiary of his country. This change of the 
public opinion was: favourable to Botaniates, who 
at length, with an army of Turks, approached 
the ſhores of Chalcedon, A formal invitation, 
in the name of the patriarch, the fynod, and 


the ſenate, was circulated through the ſtreets of 


Conſtantinople; and the general — in the 
dome of St. Sophia, debated, with order and 


calmneſs, on the choice of their ſovereign, 


»!1-ephorus 
111 
Hotamates, 
K. . 170 
„lach 2c. 


The guards of Michael would have diſperſed 
this unarmed multitude ; but the feeble emperor, 
applauding his own moderation and clemency, 
reſigned the enſigns of royalty, and was re- 
warded with the monaſtic habit, and the title of 
archbiſhop of Epheſus. He left a fon, a Con- 
ſtantine, born and educated in the purple; and 
a daughter of the houſe-of Ducas Auras the 
blood, and confirmed the ſucceſſion, of the 
Comnenian dynaſty. 

John Comnenus, the brother of the emperor | 
Haac, furvived in peace and dignity his gene- 
'rous refuſal of the iceptre. By his wife Anne, 
a woman of maſculine ſpirit and policy, he left 
eight children: the three daughters multiplied 
the Comnenian alliances with the nobleſt of the 
| Greeks : of the five ſons, Manuel was ſtopped 
by a premature death; Iſaac and Alexius re- 
ſtored 1 Imperial greatneſs of their houſe, 
which was enjoyed without toil or danger, by 
the two younger brethren, Adrian and Nice- 
phorus. Alexius, the third and moſt illuſtrious 

of the brothers, was endowed by nature with 


the 
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the cliviceſt gifts both of mind and body : they = 


were cultivated by a liberal education, and exer- 
ciſed in the ſchool of obedience and adverſity. 
The youth was diſmiſſed from the perils of the 
Turkiſh war, by the paternal care of the em- 
peror Romanus; but the mother of the Com- 

neni, with her aſpiring race, was accuſed of 
treaſon, and baniſhed, by the ſons of Ducas, 
to an iſland in the Propontis. The two brothers 
toon emerged into favour and action, fought by 
each other's fide againſt the rebels and Bar- 
barians, and adhered to the emperor Michael, 
till he was deſerted by the world and by himſelf, 
In his firſt interview with Botaniates, Prince,“ 

faid Alexius, with a noble frankneſs, my 
duty rendered me your enemy; the decrees 
«© of God and of the people have made me your 
&« ſubject. Judge of my future loyalty, by my 
« paſt oppoſition.” The ſucceſſor of Michael 
entertained him with eſteem and confidence ; 
his valour. was employed againſt three rebels, 
who diſturbed the peace of the empire, or at 
leaſt of the emperors. Urſel, Bryennius, and 
Baſilacius, were formidable by their numerous 
forces and military fame: they were ſucceſſively 
vanquiſhed in the field, and led in chains to the 
foot of the throne; and whatever treatment 
they might receive from a timid and cruel court, 
they applauded the clemency, as well as the 
courage, of their conqueror. But the loyalty 
of the Comneni was ſoon tainted by fear and 
ſuſpicion; nor is it eaſy to ſettle between a ſub- 
ject and a deſpot, the debt of gratitude, which 
the former is tempted to claim by a revolt, and 

the latter to diſcharge by an executioner. The 
refuſal of Alexius to march againſt a fourth 
rebel, the huſband of his fiſter, deſtroyed the 
merit or memory of his paſt ſervices : the fa- 
yourites of Botaniates provoked the ambition 


which 
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CHAP. which they apprehended and accuſed; and the 

ee of the two brothers might be juſtified 

hy the defence of their life or liberty. The 

women of the family were depoſited in a ſanc- 

tuary, reſpected by tyrants: the men mounted 

on horſeback, ſallied from the city, and erected 

the ſtandard of civil war. The ſoldiers, who 

had been gradually aflembled in the capital and 

the neighbourhood, were devoted to the cauſe 

of a victorious and injured leader: the ties of 

common intereſt and domeſtic alliance ſecured 

the attachment of the houſe of Ducas ; and the 

generous diſpute of the Comneni was termi- 

nated by the deciſive reſolution of Iſaac, who 

was the firſt to inveſt his younger brother with 

the name and enſigns of royalty. They returned 

to Conſtantinople, to threaten rather than be- 

ſiege that impregnable fortreſs ; but the fidelity 

of the guards was corrupted ; a gate was ſur— 

priſed; and the fleet was occupied by the active 

courage of George Palæologus, who fought 

againſt his father, without foreſeeing that he la- 

boured for his poſterity. Alexius aſcended the 

throne; and his aged competitor diſappeared in 

a monaſtery. An army of various nations was 

gratified with the pillage of the city; but the 

public diſorders were expiated by the tears and 

taſts of the Comneni, who ſubmitted to every 

penance compatible with the poſſeſſion of the 
empire. . 

Ales l. The life of the emperor Alexius has been de- 


Oomnenus, 


A. D. 101, lineated by a favourite daughter, who was in- 


April. ſpired by a tender regard for his perſon and 
a laudable zeal to perpetuate his virtues, Con- 
ſcious of the juſt ſuſpicion of her readers, the 

princeſs Anne Comnena repeatedly proteſts, 
that, beſides her perſonal knowledge, ſhe had 
ſearched the diſcourſe and writings of the 
_ molt reſpectable veterans : that after an inter- 

- val 
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val of thirty years, forgotten by, and forget- CHAP. 


ful of, the world, her mournful ſolitude was in- 
acceſſible to hope and fear; and that truth, 
the naked perfect truth, was more dear and 
ſacred than the memory of her parent. Yet 
inſtead of the ſimplicity of ſtyle and narrative 
which wins our belief, an elaborate affectation 
of rhetoric and ſcience, betrays in every page 
the vanity of the female author. The genuine 
character of Alexius is loſt in a vague con- 
ſtellation of virtues; and the perpetual ſtrain 

of panegyric and apology, awakens our jea-. 

louſy, to queſtion the veracity of the hiſtorian | 
and the merit of the hero. We cannot how- 
ever refuſe her judicious and important remark, 
that the diſorders of the times were the mis- 
fortune and the glory of Alexius; and that 
every calamity which can afflict a declining em- 
pire was accumulated on his reign by the juſtice _ 
of Heaven and the vices of his predeceſſors. 
In the Eaſt, the victorious Turks had ſpread, 
from Perſia to the Helleſpont, the reign of the 
Koran and the Creſcent: the Weſt was in- 
vaded by the adventurous valour of the Nor- 
mans; and, in the moments of peace, the Da- 
nube poured forth new ſwarms, who had gained, 
in the ſcience of war, what they had loſt in the 

ferociouſneſs of manners. The ſea was not 
leſs hoſtile than the land; and while the fron- 

tiers were aſſaulted by an open enemy, the 
palace was diſtracted with ſecret treaſon and 
conſpiracy. On a ſudden, the banner of the 
Croſs was diſplayed by the Latins: Europe was 
precipitated on Aſia; and Conſtantinople had 
almoſt been ſwept away by this impetuous de- 
luge. In the tempeſt Alexius ſteered the Im- 

perial veſſel with dexterity and courage. At 
the head of his armies, he was bold in action, 
Kilfnl in fratagem, patient of fatigue, ready 


to 


ee 
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CHA P to improve his advantages, and riſing from 


D cipline of the camp was revived, and a new 


his defeats with inexhauſtible vigour, The diſ- 


generation of men and ſoldters was created by 


the example and the precepts of their leader. 


In his intercourſe with the Latins, Alexius was 


patient and artful: his diſcerning eye pervaded 


the new ſyſtem of an unknown world; and 1 


| ſhall hereafter deſcribe the ſuperior policy with 
which he balanced the intereſts and paſſions of 
the champions of the firſt cruſade. In a long 
reign of thirty-ſeven years, he ſubdued. and 


pardoned the envy of his equals : the laws of 
public and private order were reſtored : the arts 


of wealth and ſcience were cultivated : the li- 
mits of the empire were enlarged in Europe and 
Aſia; and the Comnenian ſceptre was tranſ-. 


mitted to his children of the third and fourth 


generation. Yet the difficulties of the times 
betrayed ſome defects in his character; and 
have expoſed his memory to ſome juſt or un- 
generous reproach. The reader may poſſibly 


mile at the laviſh praiſe which his daughter 
to often beſtows on a flying hero: the weak- 


neſs or prudence of his ſituation might be mif- 
taken for a want of perſonal courage; and his 


political arts are branded by the Latins with 


the names of deceit and diſſimulation. The in- 
_ creaſe of the male and female branches of his 


family adorned the throne and ſecured the 
ſucgeſſion; but their princely luxury and pride 
offended the patricians, exhauſted the reve- 
nue, and inſulted the miſery of the. people. 
Anna is a faithful witneſs that his happineſs was 
deſtroyed, and his nealth was broken, by the 


cares of a public life: the patience of Con- 


ſtantinople was fatigued by the length and ſe- 


verity of his reign; and before Alexius ex- 


pired, he had loſt the love and reverence of his 
fubjects. 
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ſubjects. The clergy could not forgive his ap- C t 
plication of the ſacred riches to the defence of Al , 
the ſtate; but they applauded his theological 
learning and ardent zeal for the orthodox faith, 
Which he defended with his tongue, his pen, and 
bis ſword. His character was degraded by the 
ſuperſtition of the Greeks; and the ſame in- 
conſiſtent principle of human nature enjoined 

the emperor to found an hoſpital for the poor 

and infirm, and to direct the execution of an 

heretic, who was burnt alive in the ſquare of 

St. Sophia. Even ihe fincerity of his moral 
and religious virtues was iuipected by the perions 
who had paſſed their lives in his familiar confi- 

_ dence. In his laſt hours, when he was preſſed 

by his wife Irene to alter the ſuccefſion, he rated 

his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on 

the vanity of this world. The indignant reply 

of the empreſs may be inſcribed as an epitaph on 
huis tomb, Lou die, as you have lived—an 

H pPOC KIT!“ 

It was the with of Ira to 1 80 the eldeſt ] bo, or ca. 
of her ſurviving lons, in favour of her daugh- A 
ter the | princeſs Anne, whoſe philoſophy augutt s. 
would not have refuſed the weight of a dia- 
dem. But the order of male r n Was al- 

ſerted by the friends of their country; the law- 
ful heir drew the royal ſignet from the finger 
of his inſenſible or conſcious father, and the 
empire obeyed the maſter ot the palace. Anna 
Comnena was ſtimulated by ambition and re- 
| venge to conſpire againſt the lite of her brother, 
and when the deſign was prevented by the fears 
x or ſcruples of her huſband, ſhe paſſionately ex- 
| claimed, that nature had miſtaken the two 
| ſexes, and had endowed Bryennius with the 
þ foul of a woman. The two ſons of Alexiue, 
1 John and Ifaac, maintained the fraternal con- 
y cord, the hereditary virtue of their race; 
1 and the younger brother was content 
5 with 
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CHa p. wich the title of Seba/tocrator, which ap- 
Xl. I proached the dignity, without ſharing the 


power, of the emperor. In the fame perſon, 
the claims of primogeniture and merit were for- 


tunately united; his ſwarthy complexion, harſh 
features, and diminutive ſtature, had ſuggeſted 


the ironical furname of Calo-Johannes, or John 


the Handſome, which his grateful ſubjects more 


ſeriouſly applied to the beauties of his mind. 
After the diſcovery of her treaſon, the life and 
fortune of Anne were juſtly forfeited to the 
laws. Her life was ſpared by the clemency of 
the emperor, but he viſited the pomp and trea— 


ſures of her palace, and beſtowed the rich con- 
fiſcation on the moſt deſerving of his friends. 
"That reſpectable friend, Axuch, a flave of 
Turkiſh extraction, preſumed to decline the gift, 
and to intercede for the criminal: his gene- 


rous maſter applauded and imitated the virtue 
of his favourite, and the reproach or complaint 
of an injured brother was the only chaſtiſement 
of the guilty princeſs. After this example 
of clemency, the remainder of his reign was 
never diſturbed by conſpiracy or rebellion : 


feared by his nobles, beloved by his people, 


John was never reduced to the painful neceſſity 
of puniſhing, or even of pardoning, his perſonal 
cnemies. During his government of twenty- 


nue years, the penalty of death was aboliſhed in 


the Roman empire, a law of mercy moſt de- 
lightful to the humane theoriſt, but of which 
che practice, in a large and vicious community, 


zs ſeldom conſiſtent with the public ſafety. Se- 


vere to himſelf, indulgent to others, chaſte, fru- 
gal, abitemious, the philoſophic Marcus would 
not have diſdained the artleſs yirtues of his fuc- _ 
ceflor, derived from his heart, and not bor- 
rowed from the ſchools. He deſpiſed and mo- 
derated the ſtately magn 11ficence of the Byzan- 
tine court, ſo oppretive to the people, fo con- 

temptible 
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temptible to the eye of reaſon. Under ſuch CH AP. 
a prince, innocence had nothing to fear, and . 
merit had every thing to hope; and without aſ— | tg 
fuming the tyrannic office of a cenſor, he in- 
troduced a gradual though viſible reformation in 
the public and private manners of Conſtanti— 
nople. The only defect of this Des eh 
character, was the frailty of noble minds, the 
love of arms and military glory. Yet the ire- 
quent expeditions of John the Handfome may 
be juſtified, at leaſt in their principle, by the 
neceſſity of repelling the Turks from the Helle- 
pont and the Boſphorus. The ſultan of Iconium 
was confined to his capital, the Barbarians were 
driven to the mountains, and the maritime pro- 
vinces of Aſia enjoyed the tranſient bleſſings of 
their deliverance. From Conſtantinople to An- 
tioch and Aleppo, he repeatedly marched at the 
head of a victorious army, and in the ſieges 
and battles of this holy war, his Latin allies 
were aſtoniſhed by the ſuperior ſpirit and prowels 
of a Greek. As he began to indulge the am- 
bitious hope of reſtoring the ancient limits of 
the empire, as he revolved in his mind, the 
Euphrates and Tigris, the dominion of Syria, 
and the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, the thread of 
his life and of the public felicity was broken by a 
ſingular accident. He hunted the wild boar in 
the valley of Anazarbus, and had fixed his javelin 
in the body of the furious animal: but in the 
ſtruggle, a poifoned arrow dropt from his quiver, 
0 and a flight wound in his hand, which produced 
| a mortification, was fatal to the beſt and greateſt 5 
Þ of the Comnenian princes. 
A premature death had ſwept away the two Mam, 
© eldeſt ſons of John the Handlome ; of the two Agri 8.“ 
 4urvivaors, Iſaac and Manuel, his judgment or 
affection preferred the younger; and the choice 
f of their dying prince was ratified by the ſoldiers 


who 
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CHAP. who had applauded the valour of his favourite 


n in the Turkiſh war. The faithful Axuch haſ— 


tened to the capital, ſecured the perſon of Iſaac 


in honourable confinement, and purchaſed with 


a gift of two hundred pounds of filver, the lead- 
ing eccleſiaſties of St. Sophia, who poſſeſſed s de- 


cifive voice in the conſecration of an emperor. 


With his veteran and affectionate troops, Manuel 


ſoon viſited Conſtantinople; his brother acqui— 


eſced in the title of Scbaſtocrator; ; his ſubjects 
admired the lofty ſtature and mar ial graces of 
their new. ſovereign, and liſtened with credulity 
to the flattering | promiſe, that he blended the 
wiſdom o“ age with the activity and vigour of 
youth, By the experience of his government, 
they were taught that he emulated the. ſpirit, and 


ſhared the talents, of his father, whoſe ſocial 


' virtues were buried in the grave. A reign of 


thirty-ſeven years is filled by a perpetual though 
various warfare againſt the Turks, the Chriſ— 


tians, and the hords of the wilderneſs beyond 
the Danube. The arms of Manuel were ex- 
erciſed on mount Taurus, in the plains of Hun- 
gary, on the coaſt of Italy and Egypt, and on 
the ſeas of Sicily and Greece : the influence or 
his negociations extended from Jeruſalem to 
Rome and Ruſſia; and the Byzantine monarchy, 
for a while, became an object of reſpect of 


terror to the ag of Aſia and Europe. Edu— 


cated in the filk and purple of the Eat, Manuel 


poſſeſſed the iron temper of a ſoldier, which can- 


not eaſily be paralleled, except in the lives of 


Richard the firſt of England, and of Charles the 


_ twelfth of Sweden. Suck was his ſtrength and 
exerciſe in arms, that Raymond, ſurnamed the. 


Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of wielding 


the lance and buckler of. the Greek emperor. 


In a famous tournament, he entered the liſts on 
a fiery courſer, and overturned in his firſt career 
| * 1 two 
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two of the ſtouteſt of the Italian knights. The CHAP. 


firit in the charge, the laſt in. the retreat, his 
friends and his enemies alike trembled, the for- 


mer for his ſafety, and the latter for their own. 


After poſting an ambuſcade in a wood, he rode 
forwards in ſearch of ſome perilous adventure, 

accompanied only by his brother and the Faith- 
ful Axuch, who, refuſed to deſert their ſovereign. 
Eighteen horſemen, after a ſhort combat, fled 
before them: but the numbers of the enemy 
encreaſed; the march of the rcinforcement was 
tardy and fearful, and Manuel, without receiv - 

ing a wound, cut his way through a ſquadron of 


five hundred Turks. In a battle againſt the 


Hungarians, impatient of the lownels of bis 
troops, he ſnatched a ſtandard from the head of 
the column, and was the firſt, almoſt alone, 
| who paſſed a bridge that ſeparated him from the 
enemy. In the ſame country, after tranſporting 
his army beyond the Save, he fent back the 
boats, with an order, under pain of death, to 
their commander, that he ſhould leave bm to 
conquer or die on that hoſtile land. In the 
ſiege of Corfu, towing after him a captive gal- 
ley, the emperor ſtood aloft on the poop, oppo- 
ſing againſt the vollies of darts and ſtones, a 
large buckler and a flowipg fail, nor could he 
have eſcaped inevitable death, had not the Sicilian 
admiral enjoined his archers to reſpea the perſon 
of an hero. In one day, he is ſaid to have 
lain above forty of the Barbarians with his own 
hand; he returned to the camp, dragging along 
four Turkiſh priſoners, whom he had tied to the 
rings of his ſaddle : he was ever the foremoſt to 
provoke or to accept a ſingle combat; and the 
gigantic champions, who encountered his arm, 
were tranſpierced by the lance, or cut aſunder 
by the ſword, of the invincible Manuel. The 
ſtory of his exploits, which. appear as a model 
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CHAP.or a copy of the romances of chivalry, may in- 
 XLVIIE quce a reaſonable ſuſpicion of the veracity of 
| the Greeks : I will not, to vindicate their credit, 

endanger my own; yet I may obſerve, that in 


the long ſeries of their annals, Manuel 1s the 
only prince who has been the ſubje& of ſimilar 
exaggeration. With the valour of a ſoldier, he 


did not unite the {kill or prudence of a general: 


his victories were not productive of any perma- 
nent or uſeful conqueſt ; and his Turkiſh laurels. 
were blaſted in his laſt unfortunate campaign, 
in which he loſt his army in the mountains of 
Piſidia, and owed his deliverance to the genero- 


ſity of the ſultan. But the moſt fingular feature 


in the character of Manuel, is the contraſt and 


viciſſitude of labour and ſloth, of hardineſs and 
| effeminacy. In war he ſeemed ignorant of 
peace, in peace he appeared incapable of war. 
In the field he flept in the fun or in the ſnow, 


tired in the longeſt marches the ſtrength of his 
men and horſes, and ſhared with a ſmile the ab- 


ſtinence or diet of the camp. No ſooner did he 
return to Conſtantinople, than he reſigned him- 


ſelf to the arts and pleaſures of a life of luxury: 
the expence of his dreſs, his table, and his 


palace, ſurpaſſed the meaſure of his predeceſſors, 


and whole ſummer days were idly waſted in the 
delicious ifles of the Propontis, in the inceſtuous 
love of his niece Theodora. The double coſt 


of a warlike and diflolute prince, exhauſted the 


revenue, and multiplied the taxes; and Manuel, 


11 the diſtreſs of his laſt Turkiſh camp, endured. 


a bitter reproach from the mouth of a deſperate 
toldier. As he quenched his thirſt, he complained 
that the water of a fountain was mingled with 
Chriſtian blood, © It is not the firſt time,” ex- 
claimed a voice from the crowd, * that you 
** have drank, O emperor, the blood of your 
'* Chriſtian ſubjeQts.” Manuel Comnenus was 

twice 
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twice married, to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of CHAP. 
Germany, and to the beauteous Maria, a French XLVIII. 
— 


or Latin princeſs of Antioch. The. only daugh- 
rer of his firſt wife was deſtined for Bela an 


Hungarian prince, who was educated at Con- T 


ſtantinople under the name of Alexius: and the 
conſummation of their nuptials might have tranſ- 
ferred the Roman ſceptre to a race of free and 
warlike Barbarians. But as ſoon as Maria of 
Antioch had given a fon and heir to the empire, 
the preſumptive rights of Bela were aboliſhed, 
and he was deprived of his promiſed bride ; bur 
the Hungarian prince reſumed his name and rhe 
kingdom of his fathers, and diſplayed fuch vir- 
tues as might excite the regret and envy of the 
Greeks. The fon of Maria was named Alexius; 
and at the age of ten years, he aſcended the 
Byzantine throne, after his father's deccaſe had 
cloſed the glories of the Comnenian line. 


The fraternal concord of the two ſons of levies k. 


the great Alexius, had been ſometimes cloud- 8. 
ed by an oppoſition of intereſt and paſſion. © 
By ambition, Iſaac the Sebaſtocrator was ex- 


A ” 5 


os 6 ade 


cited to flight and rebellion, from whence he Andronicus- 


was reclaimed by the firmneſs and clemency 
of John the Handſome, The errors of ſaac, 
the father of the emperors of Trebizond, were 
ſho't and venial ; but John, the elder of his 
ſons, renounced for ever his religion. Provoked 
by a real or imaginary infult of his uncle, he 
eſcaped from the Roman to the Turkiſh camp: 
his apoſtacy was rewarded with the Sultan's 
daughter, the title of Chelebi, or noble, and 
the inheritance of a princely eſtate ; ; and the 
fifteenth century, Mahomet the ſecond boaſted. 
of his Imperial deſcent from the Comnenian fa- 
mily. Andronicus, younger brother of John, 
ſon of Iſaac, and grandſon of Alexius Comnenus, 
is one of the moſt conſpicuous characters of the 


age; and his genuine adventures might form the 
Vor. IX. V fſubject 
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C HAP. ſubject of a very ſingular romance. To juſtify 
 XLVHIL. the choice of three ladies of royal birth, it is 
incumbent on me to obſerve, that their fortunate 

lover was caſt in the beſt proportions of ſtrength 
and beauty; and that the want of the ſofter 


graces was ſupplied by a manly countenance, a 


lofty ſtature, athletic muſcles, and the air and 


deportment of a ſoldier. The preſervation, in 
his old age, of health and vigour, was the re- 
ward of temperance and exercile. A piece of 


| bread and a draught of water was often his ſole 
and evening repa't; and if he taſted of a wild 
boar, or a ſtag, which he had roaſted with his 


own hands, it was the well-carned fruit of a la— 


| borious chace. Dextrous in arms, he was ig— 


norant of fear: his perſuaſive eloquence could 
bend to every ſituation and character of life : his 
ſtyle, though not his practice, was faſhioned by 
the example of St. Paul; and in every deed of 
miſchief, he had a heart to reſolve, a head to 


contrive, and a hand to execute. In his youth, 
after the death of the emperor John, he followed 


the retreat of the Roman army; but, in the 
march through Aſia Minor, deſign or accident 
tempted him to wander in the mountains; the 
hunter was encompaſſed by the Turkiſh huntſ- 
men, and he remained ſome time a reluctant or 
willing captive in the power of the ſultan. His 
virtues and vices recommended him to the favour 
of his couſin : he ſhared the perils and the plea- 
ſures of Manuel; and while the emperor lived in 
public inceſt with his niece Theodora, the affec- 
tions of her ſiſter Fudocia were ſeduced and en- 
joyed by Andronicus. Above the decencies of 
her ſex and rank, ſhe gloried in the name of his 
concubine; and both the palace and the camp 
could witneſs that ſhe flept, or watched, in the 
arms of her lover. She accompanied him to 
his military command of Cilicia, the firſt ſcene 
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of his valour and imprudence. He preſſed, with CH AP. 
active ardour, the ſiege of Mopſueſtia: the day d XLVI 
was employed in the boldeſt attacks; but tne _ 


night was waſted in ſong and dance; and a band 


of Greek comedians formed the choiceſt part of 


his retinue. Andronicus was ſurpriſed by the 


| fally of a vigilant foe; but while his troops fled 
in diforder, his invincible lance tranſpierced the 
thickeſt ranks of the Armenians. On his re- 
turn to the Imperial camp in Macedonia, he was 
received by Manuel with public ſmiles and a 


private reproof; but the dutchies of Naiſſus, 


Braniſeba, and Caſtoria, were the reward or 


conſolation of the unſucceſsful general. Eudocia 
ſtill attended his motions: at midnight, their tent 
was ſuddenly attacked by her angry brothers, 
Inpatient to expiate her infamy in his blood: 


his daring ſpirit refuſed her advice, and the 
_ diſguiſe of a female habit; and boldly ſtarting 


from his couch, he drew his ſword, and cut his 


way through the numerous aſſaſſins. It was here 


that he firſt betrayed his ingratitude and treach- 


ery; he engaged in a treaſonable correſpondence 
with the king of Hungary and the German em- 
peror: approached the royal tent at a ſuſpicious 


hour, with a drawn ſword, and, under the maſk 
of a Latin ſoldier, avowed an intention of re- 
venge againſt a mortal foe; and imprudently 


_ praiſed the fleetneſs of his horſe, as an inſtru- 
ment of flight and ſaſety. The monarch difſem- 


bled his ſuſpicions ; but after the cloſe of the 
campaign, Andronicus was arreſted and ſtrictly 
confined in a tower of the palace of Conſtanti- 


nople. 


In this priſon he. was left above twelve years; 
a moſt painful reſtraint, from which the thirſt of 
action and pleaſure perpetually urged him to eſ- 
cape. Alone and penſive, he perceived ſome 
broken bricks in a corner of the chamber, and 
© 26 gradually 
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gradually widened the paſſage, till he had ex- 
plored a dark and forgotten receſs Into this 
hole he conveyed himſelf, and the remains of his 
proviſions, replacing the bricks in their former 
poſition, and eraſing with care the footſteps of 
his retreat. At the hour of the cuſtomary viſit, 


his guards were amazed by the ſilence and ſolitude | 


of the priſon, and reported, with ſhame and 
fear, bis incomprehenſible flight. The gates of 
the palace and city were inſtantly ſhut : the ſtricteſt 
orders were diſpatched into the provinces, tor the 
recovery of the fugitive ; and his wife, on the 
ſuſpicion of a pious act, was baſely impriſoned 


in the ſame tower. At the dead of night, ſhe 
| beheld a ſpectre : ſhe recognized her huſband : 


they ſhared their proviſions ; and a fon was the 
fruit of theſe ſtolen interviews, which alleviated 


the tediouſneſs of their confinement. In the 


cuſtody of a woman, the vigilance of the keep- 


ers was inſenſibly relaxed; and the captive bad 


| accompliſhed his real eſcape, when he was diſ- 


covered, brought back to Conſtantinople, and 
loaded with a double chain. At length he found 
the moment, and the means, of his deliverance. 
A boy, his domeſtic ſervant, intoxicated the 
guards, and obtained in wax 'the impreſſion of 


the keys, By the diligence of his friends, a ſi- 


milar key, with a bundle of ropes, was intro- 


duced into the prifon, in the bottom of a hogl- 


head, Andronicus employed, with induſtry and 
courage, the inſtruments of his ſafety, unlocked 
the doors, deſcended from the tower, concealed 


himſelf all day among the buſhes, and ſcaled in 


the night the garden-wall of the palace, A boat 


was ſtationed for his reception : he viſited his 
own houſe, embraced his children, caſt away his 


Chain, mounted a fleet horſe, and directed his 


rapid courſe towards the banks of the Danube. 
At Anchialus 1 in Thrace, an intrepid friend ſup- 


plied 
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plied him with horſes and money : he paſſed the CHAP. 
river, traverſed with ſpeed the deſert of Molda- XLVIII. 
via and the Carpathian hills, and had almoſt 
reached the town of Halicz, in the Poliſh Ruſſia, 
when he was intercepted by a party of Wala- 
chians, who reſolved to convey their important 
captive to Conſtantinople, His preſence of mind 
again extricated him from this danger. Under 

the pretence of ſickneſs, he diſmounted in the 
night, and was allowed to ſtep aſide from the 
troop : he planted in the ground his long ſtaff; 
clothed it with his cap and upper garment; and, 
ſtealing into the wood, left a phantom to amuſe, 
tor ſome time, the eyes of the Walachians. From 
Halicz he was honourably conducted to Kiow, 
the reſidence of the great duke: the ſubtle 
Greek ſoon obtained the eſteem and confidence 
of leroſlaus: his character could aſſume the 
manners of every climate; and the Barbarians 
applauded. his ſtrength and courage in the chace 
of the elks and bears of the foreſt. In this north- 
ern region he deſerved the forgiveneſs of Manuel, 
who ſolicited the Ruſſian prince to join his arms 
in the invaſion of Hungary. The influence of 
Andronicus atchieved this important ſervice : 
his private treaty was ſigned with a promiſe of 
fidelity on one fide, and of oblivion on the other; 
and he marched at the head of the Ruſſian ca- 
valry, from the Boryſthenes to the Danube. In 
his reſentment Manuel had ever ſympathiſed with 
the martial and diſſolute character of his couſin; 
and his free pardon was ſealed in the aſſault of 
Zemlin, in which he was ſecond, and ſecond 
only, to the valour of the emperor. 
No ſooner was the exile reſtored to freedom 
and his country, than his ambition revived, at 
firſt to his own, and at length to the public mil. 
fortune. A daughter of Manuel was a feeble 
bar to the ſucceſſion of the more deſerving males 
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dow of Baldwin the third, king of Jeruſalem. 
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of the Comnerian blood: her future marriage 
with the prince of Hungary was repugnant to 
the hopes or prejudices of the princes and nobles. 


But when an oath of allegiance was required to 


the preſumptive heir, Andronicus alone afferted 


the honour of the Roman name, declined the un- 


lawful engagement, and boldly proteſted againſt | 
the adoption of a ſtranger. His patriotiſm was 


offenſive to the emperor, but he ſpoke the ſenti- 
ments of the people, and was removed from the 


royal preſence, by an honourable baniſhment, a_ 


ſecond command of the Cilician frontier, with 


the abſolute diſpoſal of the revenues of Cyprus. 


In this ſtation, the Armenians again exerciſed his 
courage and expoſed his negligence; and the 


ſame rebel, who baffled all his operations, was : 
unhorled, and almoſt ſlain by the vigour of his 


lance. But Andronicus ſoon diſcovered a more 


eaſy and pleaſing conqueſt, the beautiful Philip- 
pa, ſiſter of the empreſs Maria, and daughter of 


Raymond of Poitou, the Latin prince of Antioch. 
For her ſake, he deſerted his ſtation, and waſted 
the ſummer in balls and tournaments ; to his love 
| the ſacrificed her innocence, her reputation, and 
the offer of an advantageous marriage. But the 
reſentment of Manuel for this domeſtic affront, 


interrupted his pleaſures: Andronicus left the. 


indiſcreet princeſs to weep and to repent; and 
with a band of deſperate adventurers, undertook 


the pilgrimage of Jeruſalem. His birth, his 


martial renown, and profeſſions of zeal, an- 


nounced him as the champion of the croſs : he 


ſoon captivated both the clergy and the king ; and 


the Greek prince was inveſted with the lordſhip 
of Berytus, on the coaſt of Phœnicia. In his 
neighbourhood reſided a young and handſome 
queen, of his own nation and family, great- 

grand. daughter of the emperor Alexis, and wi- 


She 
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She viſited and loved her kinſman. Theodora C H AP. 


was the third victim of his amorous ſeduQtion ; X 


and her ſhame was more public and ſcandalous 


than that of her predeceſſors. The emperor ſtill. 


thirſted for revenge; and his ſubjeQs and allies 


LVIII. 
—— 


of the Syrian frontier, were repeatedly preſſed 


to ſeize the perſon, and put out the eyes, of the 
fugitive. In Paleſtine he was no longer ſafe; but 
the tender Theodora revealed his danger and ac- 


companied his flight, The queen of Jeruſalem 


was expoſed to the Eaſt, his obſequious concu- 


bine; and two illegitimate children were the 
living monuments of her weakneſs, Damaſcus 


Was his firſt refuge; and in the characters of the 


great Noureddin and his ſervant Saladin, the ſu— 
perſtitious Greek might learn to revere the virtues 


of the Muſulmans. As the friend of Noureddin 


he viſited, moſt probably, Bagdad, and the 
courts of Perſia; and, after a long circuit round 
the Caſpian ſea and the mountains of Georgia, 


he finally ſettled among the Turks of Aſia Minor, 


the hereditary enemies of his country. The ſul- 


tan of Colonia afforded an hoſpitable retreat to 


laws: the debt of gratitude was paid by frequent 
inroads in the Roman province of Trebizond; 


and he ſeldom returned without an ample harveſt 
of ſpoil and of Chriſtian captives. In the ſtory 


of his adventures, he was fond of comparing 


Andronicus, his miſtreſs, and his band of out- 


himſelf to David, who eſcaped, by a long exile, 


the ſnares of the wicked. But the royal prophet 
(he preſumed to add) was content to lurk on the 
borders of Judea, to ſlay an Amalekite, and to 


| threaten, in his miſerable ſtate, the life of the 


avaricious Nabal. The excurſions of the Com- 


nenian prince had a wider range; and he had 


ſpread over the Eaſtern world the glory of his 
name and religion. By a ſentence of the Greek. 


church, the licentious rover had been ebe en 
from 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
CHAP. from the faithful; but even this excommunication 
XI VII. may prove, that he never abjured the profeſſion 


of Chriſtianity. 


His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open 
and ſecret perſecution of the emperor ; but he 
was at length enſnared by the captivity of his 
female companion. The governor of Trebizond 
fuccceded in his attempt to ſurpriſe the perſon 
of Theodora: the queen of Jeruſalem and her 
two children were lent to Conſtantinople, and 
their loſs embittered the tedious ſolitude of ba- 
niſhment. The fugitive implored and obtained 
a final pardon, with leave to throw himſelf at 
the feet of his ſovereign, who was ſatisfied with 
the ſubmiſſion of his haughty ſpirit. Proſtrate 
on the ground, he deplored with tears and groans 
the guilt of his paſt rebellion; nor would he 
preſume to ariſe unleſs ſome faithful ſubject 
would drag him to the foot of the throne, by an 
iron chain with which he had ſecretly encircled 
his neck. This extraordinary penance excited 
the wonder and pity of the aſſembly; his ſins 
were forgiven by the church and ſtate; but the 
juſt ſuſpicion of Manuel fixed his reſidence at a 
diſtance from the court, at Oenoe, a town of 
Pontus, ſurrounded with rich vineyards, and 
ſituate on the coaſt of the Euxine. The death 
of Manuel, and the diforders of the minority, 
foon opened the faireſt field to his ambition. 
The emperor was a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years of age, without vigour, or wiſdom, or ex- 
perience : his mother, the empreſs Mary aban- 
doned her perſon and government to a favourite 
of the Comnenian name ; and his ſiſter, another 
Mary, whoſe huſband, an Italian, was decorated 
with the title of Cxfar, excited a conſpiracy, 
and at length an inſurrection, againſt her odious 
ſtepmother. The provinces were forgotten, the 
capital was in flames, and a century of peace and 
order 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 89 
order was overthrown in the vice and weakneſs CH A P. 
of a few months. A civil war was kindled in XVII. 
Conſtantinople ; the two factions fought a bloody * 
battle in the ſquare of the palace, and the rebels 
ſuſtained a regular ſiege m the cathedral of St. 
Sophia. The patriarch laboured with honeſt 
zeal to heal the wounds of the republic, the 
moſt reſpectable patriots called aloud for a guar- 
dian and avenger, and every tongue repeated 
the praiſe of the talents and even the virtues of 
Andronicus. In his retirement, he affected to 
revolve the ſolemn duties of his oath : © If the 
„ ſafety or honour of the Imperial family be 
<« threatened, I will reveal and oppoſe the miſ- 
chief to the utmoſt of my power.“ His cor- 
reſpondence with the patriarch and patricians, 
was ſeaſoned with apt quotations from the plalms 
of David and the epiſtles of St. Paul; and he 
patiently waited till he was called to her deliver- 
ance by the voice of his country. In his march 
from Oenoe to Conſtantinople, his flender train 
inſenſibly ſwelled to a croud and an army; his 
profeſſions of religion and loyalty were miſtaken 
for the language of his heart ; and the ſimplicity 
of a foreign dreſs, which ſhewed to advantage 
bis majeſtic ſtature, diſplayed a lively image of 
his poverty and exile. All oppoſition ſunk be- 
fore him; he reached the ſtreights of the Thra- 
cian Boſphorus ; ; the Byzantine navy failed from 
the harbour to receive and tranſport the ſaviour 
of the empire : the torrent was loud and irre- 
ſiſtible, and the infects who had baſked in the 
| ſunſhine of royal favour diſappeared at the blaſt 
of the ſtorm. It was the firſt care of Andronicus 
to occupy the palace, to ſalute the emperor, to 
confine his mother, to punith her miniſter, and 
to reſtore the public order and tranquillity, He 
then viſited the ſepulchre of Manuel: the ſpec- 
tators were ordered to ſtand aloof, but as he 
| bowed 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


CHAP. bowed in the attitude of prayer, they heard, or 
XVIII. thought they heard, a murmur of triumph and 


revenge. © [no longer fear thee, my old ene- 
„ my, who haſt driven me a vagabond to ever 


© climate of the earth. Thou art ſafely depo- 
„ ſited under a ſevenfold dome, from whence 


thou canſt never ariſe till the ſignal of the laſt 


„ trumpet. It is now my turn, and Ipeedily 
„will I trample on thy aſhes and thy poſterity.” 


From his ſubſequent tyranny we may impute ſuch 
feelings to the man, and the moment: but it is 
not extremely probable that he gave an articulate 


ſound to his ſecret thoughts. In the firſt months 
of his adminiſtration, his deſigns were veiled by 


a fair ſemblance of hypocriſy, which could delude 
oa the eyes of the multitude : the coronation 
of Alexius was performed with due ſolemnity, 
and his perfidious guardian, holding in his 
hands the body and blood of Chriſt, moſt fer- 


rently declared, that he lived, and was ready to 


die, for the ſervice of his beloved pupil. But 


his numerous adherents were inſtructed to main- 
tain, that the ſinking empire muſt periſh in the 
hands of a child, that the Romans could only 
be ſaved by a veteran prince, bold in arms, ſkil- 
ful in policy, and taught to reign by the long 
experience of fortune and mankind; and that it 
was the duty of every citizen to force the relue- 


tant modeſty of Andronicus to undertake the. 


burthen of the public care. The young emperor 
was himſelf conſtrained to join his voice to the 
general acclamation, and to ſolicit the aſſociation 
of a colleague, Who inſtantly degraded him from 
t1e ſupreme rank, ſecluded his perſon, and veri- 


fied the raſh declaration of the patriarch, that 


Alexius might be conſidered as dead, ſo ſoon as 
he was committed to the cuſtody of his guardian. 
But his death was preceded by the impriſonment 


and execution of his mother, After blackening 
her 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


her reputation, and inflaming againſt her the 
_ paſſions of the multitude, the tyrant accuſed and 
tried the empreſs for a treaſonable correſpondence 
with the king of Hungary. His own fon, a 

youth of honour and humanity, avowed his ab- 


91 
CHAP. 
XL VII. 
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horrence of this flagitious act, and three of the 


judges had the merit of preferring their conſcience 


to their ſaſety : but the obſequious tribunal, 5 


without requiring any proof, or hearing any de- 
fence, condemned the widow of Manuel; and 


her unfortunate ſon ſubſcribed the ſentence of 


her death. Maria was ſtrangled, her corpſe 
was buried in the ſea, and her memory was 
wounded by the inſult moſt offenſive to female 

vanity, a falſe and ugly repreſentation of her 
beauteous form. The fate of her ſon was not 
long deferred: he was ſtrangled with a bowltring, 
and the tyrant, inſenſible to pity or remorſe, after 


ſurveying the body of the innocent youth, ſtruck. 


it rudely with his foot: Thy father, he cried, 


« was a nave, thy mother a whore, and thyſelf 
66 a fool . 159 


The Roman ſceptre, the reward of bis crimes,  Andronicus 


was held by Andronicus about three years and a 


. Comne- 
nus, A. D. 


half as the guardian or ſovereign of the empire. 1183, Oto- 


His government exhibited a ſingular contraſt of 
vice and virtue. When he liſtened to his paſ- 


ſions, he was the ſcourge; when he conſulted 


his reaſon, the father, of his people. In the exer- 
ciſe of private juſtice, he was equitable and rigor- 

- ous: a ſhameful and pernicious venality was ab- 
oliſhed, and the offices were filled with the moſt 


deſerving candidates by a prince who had ſenſe to 


chuſe, and ſeverity to puniſh. He prohibited the 
inhuman practice of pillaging the goods and per- 
ſons of ſhipwrecked mariners; the provinces, fo 
long the objects of oppreſſion or neglect, revived 
in proſperity and plenty; and millions applauded 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


_ CHAD. the diſtant bleſſings of his reign, while he was 
EY AED. curſed by the witneſles of his daily crueities. The 


ancient proverb, That blood-thirſty is the man 
who returns from bamſhment to power, bad 


been applied with too much truth to Marius and 
Tiberius; and was now verified ſor the third 


time in the life of Andronicus. His memory 
was ſtored with a black liſt of the enemies and 
rivals, who had traduced his merit, oppoſed his 
greatneſs, or inſulted his misfortunes; and the 


only comfort of his exile was the ſecret hope and 


promiſe of revenge. The neceſſary extinction 


of the young emperor and his mother, impoſed 


the fatal obligation of extirpating the friends, 
who hated, and might puniſh, the aflaſſin; and 


the repetition of murder rendered him leſs wil— 
ling, and leſs able, to forgive. An horrid nar- 
rative of the victims whom he ſacrificed by poi- 
fon or the ſword, by the ſea or the flames, would 


be leſs expreſſive of his cruelty than the appella- 
tion of the Halcyon-days, which was applied to 
a rare and bloodleſs week of repole : the tyrant 
ſtrove to transfer, on the Jaws and the judges, 
ſome portion of his guilt ; but the maſk was 


fallen, and his ſubjects could no longer miſtake 


the true author of their calamities. The nobleſt 
of the Greeks, more eſpecially thoſe who, by 


deſcent or alliance, might diſpute the Comnenian 
inheritance, eſcaped from the monſter's den: 
Nice or Pruſa, Sicily or Cyprus, were their 


places of refuge; and as their flight was already 
crimipal, they aggravated their offence by an 
open revolt, and the Imperial title. Yet Andro- 


nicus reſiſted the daggers and ſwords of his moſt 
formidable enemies: Nice and Pruſa were re— 
duced and chaſtiſed : the Sicihans were content 


with the ſack of Theſſalonica; and the diſtance 
of Cyprus was not more propitious to the rebel 
than to the tyrant. His throne was ſubverted 

ps by 


2 22 8 bode, 


o THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
by a rival without merit, and a people CHAP. 


without arms. Ifaac Angelus, a delicen- 
dant in the female line from the great Alex- 
ius, was marked as a victim, by the prudence 
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or ſuperſtition of the emperor. In a moment 


of deſpair, Angelus defended his life and li— 
berty, flew the executioner, and fled to the 
church of St. Sophia. The fanQuary was in- 


ſenſibly filled with a curious and mournful 
crowd, who, in his fate, prognoſticated their 


own. But their lamentaribns were ſoon turned 


to curſes, and their curſes to threats: they dared 
to afk, Why do we fear? why do we obey? 


We are many, and he is one; our patience 


country, and Iſaac, the ſecond of the name, 


was raĩſed from the ſanctuary to the throne. Un- 
conſcious of his danger, the tyrant was abſent; 


is the only bond of our ſlavery.” With the 
dawn of day the city burſt into a general ſedition, 
the priſons were thrown open, the coldeſt and 
moſt ſervile were rouſed to the defence of their 


withdrawn from the toils of ſtate, in the delicious : 


iſlands of the Propontis. He had contracted au 


indecent marriage with Alice, or Agnes, daugh- 


ter of Lewis the ſeventh, of France, and relict 
of the unfortunate. Alexius; and his ſociety, 
more ſuitable to his temper than to his age, was 


compoſed of a young wife and a favourite con- 
cubine. On the firſt alarm he ruſhed to Conitan- 


tinople, impatient for the blood of the guilty; 


but he was aſtoniſhed by the filence of the palace, 
the tumult of the city, and the general deſertion 


of mankind. Andronicus proclaimed a free pardon 
to his ſubjects; they neither defired, nor would 


grant, forgiveneſs : he offered toreſign the crown 


to his fon Manuel; but the virtues of the 


ſea was ſtill open for his retreat; but the news of 
the revolution had flown along the coaſt: when 


ſon could not expiate his Father's crimes. The 


fear 
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CHAP. fear had ceaſed, obedience was no more: the 
XVIII. Imperial galley was purſued and taken by an 
aaarmed brigantine ; and the tyrant was dragged to 
the preſence of Ifaac Angelus, loaded with fet- 
ters, and a long chain round his neck. His elo- 
quence, and the tears of his female companions, 
pleaded in vain for his life; but, inſtead of the 
decencies of a legal execution, the new monarch 
abandoned the criminal to the numerous ſuffer- 
ers, whom he had deprived of a father, an huſ- 
| band, or a friend. His teeth and hair, an eye 
and a hand, were torn from him, as a poor 
compenſation for their loſs ; and a ſhort reſpite 
was allowed, that he might feel the bitterneſs of 
death, Aſtride on a camel, without any danger 
of a reſcue, he was carried through the city, 
and the baſeſt of the populace rejoiced to tram- 
ple on the fallen majeſty of their prince. After 
a thouſand blows and outrages, Andronicus was 
hung by the feet between two pillars that ſup- 
ported the ſtatues of a wolf and a ſow, and 
every hand that could reach the public enemy, 
inflicted on his body ſome mark of ingenious 
or brutal cruelty, till two friendly or furious Ita- 
lians, plunging their ſwords into his body, re- 
jeaſed him from all human puniſhment. In this 
long and painful agony, * Lord have mercy 
* upon me! and why will you bruiſe a broken 
„ reed?” were the only words that eſcaped 
from his month. Our hatred for the tyrant is 
jolt in pity for the man; nor can we blame his 
puſillanimous refignation, ſince a Greek Chril- 

tian was no longer maſter of his life. 
aac II. | have been tempted to expatiate on the ex- 
. traordinary character and adventures of Andro- 
Sept. 1. nicus; but 1 ſhall here terminate the ſeries of 
the Greek emperors fince the time of Heraclius. 
The branches that ſprang from the Comnenian 
trunk had inſenſibly withered ; and the male 
=— | line 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
line was continued only in the poſterity of An- 
dronicus himſelf, who, in the public confuſion, { 


private citizen of Philadelphia, Conſtantine An- 
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uſurped the ſovercignty of Trebizond, fo ob- 


ſcure in biſtory, and ſo famous in romance. A 


gelus, bad emerged to wealth and honours, by 


his marriage with a daughter of the emperor 
Alexius. His ſon Andronicus is conſpicuous 


only by his cowardice. His grandſon Iſaac pu- 


niſhed and ſucceeded the tyrant; but he was 
dethroned by his own vices, and the ambition 


of his brother; and their diſcord introduced the 
Latins to the conqueſt of Conſtantinople, the firſt 
great period in the fall of the Eaſtern empire. 


If we compute the number and duration of 
| the reigns, it will be found, that a period of ſix | 
hundred years is filled by ſixty emperors, in- 
cluding in the Auguſtan liſt ſome female ſo— 
vereigns; and deducting ſome uſurpers who 


were never acknowledged in the capital, and 


heritance, The average proportion will allow 
ten years for each emperor, far below the chro- 


nological rule of Sir Iſaac Newton, who, from 


the experience of more recent and regular mo- 


A. D. 1204. 
April 12. 


ſome princes who did not live to poſſeſs their in- 


narchies, has defined about eighteen or twenty 


years as the term of an ordinary reign. The 


Byzantine empire was molt tranquil and proſpe- 


rous when 1t could acquieſce in hereditary ſuc- 


Amorian, Baſilian, and Comnenian fan es en- 


joyed and tranſmitted the royal patrimony during 
their reſpective ſeries, of five, four, three, ſix, 


and four generations; ſeveral princes number 


the years of their reign with thoſe of their in— 
fancy; and Conſtantine the ſeventh and his two 
grandſons occupy the ſpace of an entire century. 


But in the intervals of the Byzantine dynaſties, 


the ſuccethon | is rapid and broken, and the name 


of 


ceſſion: five dynaſties, the Heraclian, Iſaurian, 
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more fortunate. competitor. Many were the 


paths that led to the ſummit of royalty: the 
fabric of rebellion was overthrown by the ſtroke 
of conſpiracy, or undermined by the ſilent arts 


of intrigue ; the favourites of the ſoldiers or 
people, of the ſenate or clergy, of the women 


and eunuchs, were alternately cloathed with the 
purple: he means of their elevation were baſe, 


and their end was often contemptible or tragic. 
A being of the nature of man, endowed with 


the ſame faculties, but with a longer meaſure of 


exiſtence, would caſt down a ſmile of pity and 
contempt on. the crimes and follies of hu an 


ambition, fo eager, in a narrow ſpan, to graſp 


at a precarious and ſhort-lived enjoyment. It is 


thus that the experience of hiſtory exalts and 
enlarges the horizon of our intellectual view. 


In a compoſition of ſome days, in a peruſal of 
ſome hours, fix hundred years have rolled away, 
and the duration of a life or reign is contracted 
to a fleeting moment : the grave 1s ever beſide 


the throne; the ſucceſs of a criminal is almoſt _ 
inſtantly followed by the loſs of his prize; and 
our immortal reaſon ſurvives and diſdains the 


ſixty phantoms of kings who have paſſed before 
our eyes, and faintly dwell on our remembrance. 


The obſervation, that, in every age and climate, 


ambition has prevailed with the ſame command- 


ing energy, may abate the ſurpriſe of a philoſo- 
pher; but while he condemns the vanity, he may 


each the motive, of this univerſal deſire to ob- 
tain and hold the ſceptre of dominion. To the 
greater part of the Byzantine ſeries, we cannot 


_realonably aſcribe the love of fame and of man- 


kind, The virtue alone of John Comnenus, 
was beneficent and pure: the moſt illuſtrious of 
the princes, who precede or follow that reſpec- 


table name, have trod with ſome dexterity and 


vigour 
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vigour the crooked and bloody paths of a ſelfiſh 
policy: in ſcrutinizing the imperfect characters 
of Leo the ſaurian, Baſil the firſt, and Alexius 


Comnenus, of Theophilus, the ſecond Baſil, and 
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Manuel Comnenus, our eſteem and cenfure are- 


almoſt equally balanced ; and the remainder of 


the Imperial crowd could only defire and expect 
to be forgotten by poſterity. Was perſonal 


happineſs the aim and object of their ambition? 


I ſhall not deſcant on the vulgar topics of the 


their condition, of all others, is the moſt preg- 


nant with tear, and the leaft ſuſceptible of hope. 


For theſe oppoſite paſſions, a larger ſcope was 


allowed in the revolutions of antiquity, than in 
the ſmooth and ſolid temper of the modern world, 
which cannot eafily repeat either the triumph of 
Alexander or the fall of Darius. But the pe- 
culiar infelicity of the Byzantine princes expoſed 


_ miſery of kings; but I may ſurely obſerve, that 


them to domeſtic perils, without affording any 


lively promiſe of foreign conqueſt From ne 


pinnacle of greatneſs, Andronicus was preci— 


pitated by a death more cruel and ſhameful than 


that of the vileſt malefaQor ; but the moſt glo- 
rious of his predeceſſors had much more to 


dread from their ſubjects than to hope from their 


enemies, The army was licentious without ſpi- 


rit, the nation turbulent without freedom : the 
Barbarians of the Eaſt and Welt preſſed on the 


monarchy, and the loſs of the provinces was 


terminated by the final ſervitude of the capital, 


The entire ſeries of Roman emperors, from 


the firſt of the Czlars to the laſt of the Conttan- 
tines, extends above fifteen hundred years: and 


the term of dominion unbroken by foreign con- 
queſt, ſurpaſſes the meaſure of the ancient mo- 
narchies ; the Aſſyrians or Medes, the ſucceſlors 
of Cyrus, or thole of Alexander, 


Vol. IX. 5 CHAP. 


_ Chriſtian 


Introduction 


of images 
into the 


church. 


only, and relative, to the latter; a ſalutary 
maxim, if in fact, as well as in narrative, it had 
ever been held facred. The oriental philoſophy 
of the Gnoſtics, the dark abyſs of predeſti- 


6 C H A . IEK. 


Intredufton Worſhip, and Perſecution of 8 
Nevolt of Italy and Rome. —Temporal Dominion 
of the Popes. —Conqueſt of Italy by the Franks. — 
 £fabli iſhment of Images. Character and Coro- 
nation of Charlemagne. — Reſtoration and Decay 
of the Roman Empire in the Weſt. — Independence 
of Italy. — Confiitution of the Germanic Body. 


N the connection of the church and ſtate, I 


have conſidered the former as ſubſervient 


nation and grace, and the ſtrange transfor- 
mation of the Euchariſt from the ſigns to 


the ſubſtance of Chriſt's body (1), I have pur- 


poſely abandoned to the curioſity of ſpe- 


culative divines. But I have reviewed, with 
diligence and pleaſure, the objects of eccleſiaſti- 


cal hiſtory, by which the decline-and fall of the 
Roman empire were materially affected, the 
_ propagation of Chriſtianity, the conſtitution of 


the Catholic church, the ruin of Paganiſm, and 


the ſects that aroſe from the myſterious contro- 
verſies concerning the Trinity and incarnation. 


At the head of this claſs, we may juſtly rank 


the worſhip of images, fo fiercely diſputed in 
the eighth and ninth | centuries ; 3 fince a queſtion 


(1 The learned Selden has given the hiſtory of tranſubſtantiation in a 


comprehenſive and pithy tentence. * This opinion is only rhetoric | 
turned into logic,” Aer Worke, vol. iii. p. 2073. in bis Table- 


talk) 


of 
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of popular ſuperſtition produced the revolt of 


Italy, the temporal power of the popes, and the 


reſtoration of the Roman empire in the Weſt. 
The primitive Chriſtians were poſſeſſed with 


an unconquerable repugnanceto the uſe and abuſe 
of images; and this averſion may be aſcribed 
to their deſcent from the Jews, and their enmity 
to the Greeks. The Moſaic law had ſeverely 
proſcribed all repreſentations of the Deity ; and 

that precept was firmly eſtabliſhed in the princi- 


ples and practice of the choſen people. The wit 


of the Chriſtian apologiſts was pointed againſt the 


fooliſh idolaters, who bowed before the workman- 


ſhip of their own hands; the images of braſs and 


marble, which, had they been endowed with ſenſe 
and motion, ſhould have ſtarted rather from the 


pedeſtal to adore the creative powers of the 
artiſt (2). Perhaps ſome recent and imperfect con- 


verts of the Gnoſtic tribe, might crown the 


ſtatues of Chriſt and St. Paul with the profane 

honours which they paid to thoſe of Ariſtotle and 
Pythagoras (3); but the public religion of the Ca- 
tholics was uniformly ſimple and ſpiritual ; and 
the firſt notice of the uſe of pictures is in the cen- 
ſure of the council of Illiberis, three hundred 
years after the Chriſtian æra. Under the ſucceſſors 


of Conſtantine, in the peace and luxury of the 
triumphant church, the more prudent biſhops 


condeſcended to indulge a viſible ſuperſtition, 


for the benefit of the multitude; and, after the 
ruin of Paganiſm, they were no longer reſtrained 


by che apprehenſion of an odious parallel. The 


(z) Nec tang: 3 ineptiſſi jimi, ausd 6 ſenti-e ee et mo- 


veri poſſent, adoratura hominem fuiſſent, a quo ſunt expolita (Divin. 
Inſtitut. 1. ii. c. 2.). Lactantius is the laſt, as well as the moſt eloquent, 
of the Latin apologiſts. Their raillery of idols attacks not only the obe 


ject, but the form and matter. 


(3) See lr enæus, Epiphanius, and Auguſtin (Baſnage, Hiſt, des Egliſes | 


Reformees, tom. ii. p. 1313). This Gnoſtic praQtice has a ſingular ai- 


finity with the private worſhip of Alexander Severus (Lampridius, c. 29, 


Lardner, Heathen Teſtimonies, vol. iii. p. 34.). 


H2: — «©; 
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firſt introduction of a ſymbolic worſhip was in 
the veneration of the croſs, and of relics. The 
ſaints and martyrs, whoſe interceſſion was im- 
plored, were ſeated on the right-hand of God ; 
but the gracious and often ſupernatural favours, 
which, in the popular belief, were ſhowered 
round their tomb, conveyed an unqueſtionable 
fanction of the devout pilgrims, who viſited, and 
touched, and kiſſed, theſe lifeleſs remains, the me- 
morials of their merits and ſufferings (4). But a 
memorial, more intereſting than the ſkull or the 
ſandals of a departed worthy, 1s the faithful copy 
of his perſon and features, delineated by the arts 
of painting or ſculpture. In every age, ſuch 
copies, ſo congenial to human feelings, have 
been cheriſhed by the zeal of private friendſhip, 
or public eſteem : the images of the Roman 
emperors were adored with civil, and almoſt 
religious honours ; a reverence leſs oſtentatious, 
but more ſincere, was applied to the ſtatues of 
ſages and patriots; and theſe profane virtues, 
theſe ſplendid ſins, diſappeared in the preſence 
of the holy men, who had died for their celeſtial 
Their wor- and everlaſting country. At firſt, the experi- 
hip. ment was made with caution and leruple; and 
the venerable pictures were diſcreetly allowed 
to inſtruct the ignorant, to awaken the 
cold, and to gratify the prejudices of the 
heathen proſelytes. By a flow though inevitable 
progreſſion, the honours of the original were 
transferred to the copy: the devout Chriſtian 
prayed before the mage of a ſaint; and the Pagan 
rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and incenſe, 
again ſtole into the Catholic church. The ſcruples 
of reaſon, or piety, were filenced by the ſtrong 
evidence of viſions and miracles ; and the pic- 
tures which 3 and move, and bleed, muſt 


(4) See this Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 247. vol. iv. P- 90; and vol. v. p. 113 


. 
be 
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be endowed with a divine energy, and may be 
conſidered as the proper objects of religious 
adoration. The moſt audacious pencil might 
tremble in the raſh attempt of defining, by forms 
and colours, the infinite Spirit, the eternal Fa- 
ther, who pervades and ſuſtains the univerſe (5). 


But the ſuperſtitious mind was more eaſily re- 


conciled to paint and to worſhip the angels, and, 


above all, the Son of God, under the Buden 


ſhape, which, on earth, they have condeſcended 
to aſſume. The ſecond perſon of the Trinit 


had been clothed with a real and mortal body; 


but that body had aſcended into heaven; and, 


had not ſome ſimilitude been preſented to the 


eyes of his diſciples, the ſpiritual worſhip of 


_ Chriſt might have been obliterated by the viſible 
relics and repreſentations of the ſaints. A fimilar 
indulgence was requiſite, and propitious, for the 
Virgin Mary: the place of her burial was un- 


known; and the aſſumption of her foul and body 
into heaven was adopted by the credulity of the 


Greeks and Latins. The uſe, and even the 


worſhip of images, was firmly eſtabliſhed before 


the end of the ſixth century: they were fondly | 


cheriſhed by the warm imagination of the 
Greeks and Aſiatics: the Pantheon and Vatican 
were adorned with the emblems of a new ſuper- 
ſtition ; but this ſemblance of idolatry was more 
coldly entertained by the rude Barbarians and 
the Arian clergy of the Weſt. The bolder forms 
of ſculpture, in braſs or marble, which peopled 
the temples of antiquity, were offenſive to the 
fancy or conſcience of the Chriſtian Greeks; 


(5 ) Ou yap To x10) amN2y vTapye) ras alnmrov {h0pPphLG TITE HALL TXNAATV 


arSiHN LE), 2TE X,0w0 X24 £unois THY UTEPSTIO Kai TPOAYapy ov YT GY . 


nat; Lieyvwianger (Concilium Nicenum, li. in Collect Labb. tom. viii. p. 

1025, edit. Venet.). II ſeroit peutetre a-propos de ne point ſouffrir 

d'images de la Trinite ou de la Divinite; les défenſeurs les plus zeles 

des images ayant condamne celles-ci, et le concile de Trente ne parlant 

que des images de ones Chriſt et des Saints (Dupin, Bibliot. Eceleſ. 
tom. vi. p. 154). 12 | 


and 
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and a ſmooth ſurface of colours has ever been 


eſteemed a more decent and harmleſs mode of 


imitation (6). 
The merit and effect of a copy depends on its 


reſemblance with the original; but the primitive 


Chriſtians were 1gnorant of the genuine features 


of the Son of God, his: mother, and his apoſtles : 


the ſtatue of Chriſt at Paneas in Paleſtine (7) was 


more probably that of ſome temporal ſaviour ; 


the Gnoſtics and their profane monuments were 


reprobated; and the fancy of the Chriſtian 


artiſts could only be guided by the clandeſtine 


imitation of ſome heathen model. In this diſ- 


treſs, a bold and dextrous invention aſſured at 


once the likeneſs of the image and the innocence _ 


of the worſhip. A new ſuperſtructure of fable 


was raiſed on the popular baſis of a Syrian le- 


gend, on the correſpondence of Chriſt and Ab- 
garus, ſo famous in the days of Euſebius, ſo re- 


juctantly deſerted by our modern advocates. The 


biſhop of Cæſarea 0 0 records the epiſtle (9), but he 
moſt 


(6) This general kiſtory of images is drawn from the xxiiè book of the 
Hift. des Egliſes Reformees of Balnage, tom. ii. p 1310—1337. He 
was a proteliant, but of a manly ſpirit ; and on this head the proteſtants 


are 16 _notorionſly in the right, that they can venture to be impartial, 


See the perplexity of poor triar Pagi, Critica, tom. i. p. 42. 
(7) After removing ſome rubbiſh of miracle and inconſiſtency, it may be 
allowed, that as late as the year zoo, Paneas in Palettine was decorated 


with a bronze ſtatue, repretenting a grave per ſonage wrapt in a cloak, 
with a grateiul or ſuppliant female kneeling before him, and that an in- 


ſcription—Tw ZwT1pl, Tw evepyern—was perhaps inſcribed on the pedeſtal. 
By the Chriſtians, this groupe was fooliſhly explained of their founder 
and the Pcor woman whom he had cured of. the bloody flux (Euſeb. 
vii, 18. Philoflorg. vii 3, &c.) M. de Beauſobre more reaſonably con- 


jectures the philol' pher Apollonius, or the emperor Veſpaſian : in the 


latter ſuppoſition, the female is a city, a province, or perhaps the queen 
Berenice (Bibliotheque Germanique, tom, xili. p. 1-92). 

(*) Fuſeb. Hiſt. Eeclef. I. i. c. 13. The learned Aſſemannus has 
brought up the collateral aid of the three Syri3ns, St. Ephrem, Joſua 
Stylites, and James biſhop of Sarug ; but | do not find any notice of the 


Syriac original or the archives of Edeſſa (Bibliot. Orient. tom. i. p. 


318. 420. 364); their vague belief is probably derived trom the Greeks, | 
(9) The evidence for theſe epiſtles is ſtated and rejeded by the 


candid Lardner (teathen Teſtimonies, vol. i. p. 29jy—30g.) Among 
the herd of bigets who are forcibly driven from this convenient, but 


aoattainable, poſt, J am aſhamed, with the Grabes, Caves, SRO, | 
&c. 
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moſt ſtrangely forgets the picture, of Chriſt (10); 
the perfect impreſſion of his face on a linen, with 


which he gratified the faith of the royal fſtran- 
ger, who had invoked his healing power, and 
offered the ſtrong city of Edeſſa to protect him 
againſt the malice of the Jews. The ignorance 
of the primitive church. is explained by the long 
impriſonment of the image in a nich of the wall, 

from whence, aſter an oblivion of. five hundred 
years, it was releaſed by ſome prudent bithop, 
and ſeaſonably preſented to the devotion of the 
times. Its firſt and moſt glorious exploit was 
the deliverance of the city from the arms of 
Choſroes Nuſhirvan ; arid it was ſoon revered 
as a pledge of the divine promiſe, that Edeſſa 
ſhould never be taken by a foreign enemy. 


It is true indeed, that the text of Procopius 


aſcribes the double deliverance of Edefla to the 
wealth and valour of her citizens, who pur- 


chaſed the abſence and repelled the aſſaults of the 
Perſian monarch. He was ignorant, the profane 
hiſtorian, of the teſtimony which he is compelled | 


10 deliver in the ecclcſiaftical page of Evagrius, 
that the Palladium was expoſed on the rampart, 
and that the water which bad been ſprinkled on 
the holy face, inſtead of quenching, added new 


fewel to the flames of the beſieged. After this 


important ſervice, the image of Edeſſa was pre- 
| ſerved with reſpe& and gratitude ; and if the 


Kc. to diſcover Mr. Addiſon, an Engliſh gentieman (his Works, vol. i. 
p. 828. Baſkerville's edition); but his ſuperficial tract on the Chriſtian 
religion owes its credit to his ame, his ſtyle, and the intereſted ap- 
plauſe of our clcrgy 

(10) From the ſilence of James of Sarug (Aſſeman. Bibliot. Ry 
p. 289 318.), and the teſtimony of Evagrius (Hiſt. Ecclef. J. iv. 
27), 1 conclude that this fable was invented between the years 521 or 
£94, moſt probably after the ſiege of tdefſa in $40 (Aſſeman tom i. 
p. 416. Procopius, de Bell. Pertic 1, in.). It is the ſword and buckler 

of Gregory II. (in Epiſt. i. ad Leon, aur. Concil tom. viii. p 656, 
657.) of John Damaſcenus (i}pera, tom. i. p. 2841. edit. Lequien), and 

of the ſecond Nicene Council (Actio v. p. 1030.). The moſt perte&t 
edition may be found in Cedrenus (Compend. p. 175-178. ). 


_ Armenians 
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Armenians rejected the legend, the more credu- 


lous Greeks adored the fimilitude, which was not 
the work of any mortal pencil, but the immedi- 
ate creation of the divine original, The ſtyle. 
and ſentiments of a Byzantine hymn will declare 
how far their worſhip was removed from the 
groſſeſt idolatry. “ How can we with mortal 

eyes contemplate this image, whoſe celeſtial 
ce ſplendour the hoſt of heaven preſumes not to 
„ behold? HE who dwells in heaven conde- 


ſcends this day to viſit us by his venerable 
« image: HE who is ſeated on the cherubim, 


„ viſits us this day by a picture, which the 


1c Father has delineated with his immaculate 
% hand, which he has formed in an ineffable 


© manner, and which we ſanctify by adoring it 
„ with fear and love.“ Before the end of the 


fixth century, theſe images, made without hands 


(in Greek, it 18 a ſingle word (1 1), were propa- 
gated in the camps and cities of the Eaſtern 
empire (12): they were the objects of worſhip, and 
the inſtruments of miracles : and in the hour of 


danger or tumult, their venerable preſence could 


revive the hope, rekindle the courage, or repreſs 
the fury, of the Roman legions. Of theſe pic- 
tures, the. far greater part, the tranſcripts of a 
human pencil, could only pretend to a ſecondary 


likeneſs and improper title: but there were ſome 


of higher deſcent, who derived their reſem- 


(11) AyeipomemTe; See 83 in Gloſſ. Cræc. et Lat. The ſubject 
is treated with equal learning and bigotry by the jeſuit Gretſer Syn- 
tagma de Imaginibus non Manũ fact is, ad calcem Codini de Officiie, p. 


289 —330.), the aſs, or rather the fox, of Ing -Id{tadt (ee the Scalige- 


rana); with equal reaſon and wit by the proteſtant Beauſobre, in the 
ironical controverſy which he has ſpread through many volumes oj-the 
Bibliotheque Germanique tom. xviii. p. 1—50. xx. p. 279—68, xxv, 

p. 1—36. xxvit. p. 85-—118. xxviii. p. 1==33- xXxxi. 5. 111—148. 

xxxIi. p. 76 107. xxxiv p. 67—96.) 

(1 ) Theophyiatt Simocatta (J. ii. e. 3 p. 34. | iii c. 1. p. 63. cele- 
brates t e feav3pxor eiac wn which he ſtyles ayeiporonTov ; yet it was no 
more than a copy, ſince he adds, apytTvrov To EQ of Pagacios (0: Edeſſa) 
#:nonevzos Ts apgyrov, See Pagi, tom. ii. A. D. 586, No. 11. 
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blance from an immediate contact with the 
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original, endowed, for that purpoſe, with a mi- 


raculous and prolific virtue. The moſt ambiti- 


ous aſpired from a filial to a fraternal relation 
with the image of Edefla ; and ſuch is the vero- 


nica of Rome, or Spain, or Jeruſalem, which 


Chriſt in his agony and bloody ſweat applied to 
his face, and delivered to an holy matron. The 


fruitful precedent was ſpeedily transferred to the 


Virgin Mary, and the ſaipts and martyrs. In 


the church of Dioſpolis in Paleſtine, the features 


of the Mother of God (13) were deeply inſcribed 
in a marble column: the Eaſt and Weſt have 
been decorated by the pencil of St. Luke, and 
the evangeliſt, who was perhaps a phyfician, 
has been forced to exerciſe the occupation of a 
painter, ſo profane and odious in the eyes of 
the primitive Chriſtians. The Olympian Jove, 


created by the muſe of Homer and the chiſ- 


ſel of Phidias, might inſpire a philoſophic 


mind with momentary devotion : but theſe Ca- 
tholic images were faintly and flatly delineated 


by monkiſh artiſts in the laſt oy Lane of taſte 
and genius 14). 


The worſhip of i images had ſtolen into the oppoſition 


church by inſenſible degrees, and each petty ſtep "© 
was pleaſing to the ſuperſtitious mind, as pro- 
ductive of comfort and innocent of fin. But in 
the beginning of the eighth century, in the full 
magnitude of the abuſe, the more timorous 
| Greeks were awakened by an apprehenſion, 


that under the maſk of Chri:itanity, they had 


(13) 805 in 8 genuine or ſuppoſed W of John B two 


to im ages 


orſhip. 


pallages on the Virgin and St. Luke, Which have not been e by 5 


Gretler, nor conſequently by Beaulobre (Opera Joh. Damaicen. tom. i. 
p. 618. 631.) 

(14) © Your ſcandalous figures ſtand quite out from the 1 they 
are as bad as a group of ſtatues!” It was thus that the ignorance 
and bigoiry of a Greek prieſt appiauded the pictures of Titian, which 
be had ordered, and refuſed to e. 


reſtored 
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reſtored the religion of their fathers: they heard, 
with grief and impatience, the name of idola- 
ters; the inceſſant charge of the Jews and Ma- 
kometans(1 5), who derived from the Law and the 
Koran an immortal hatred to graven images and 
all relative worſhip, The ſervitude of the Jews 

might curb their zeal and depreciate their autho- 
rity ; but the griumphant Muſulmans, who reign- 
ed at Damaſcus, and threatened Conſtantinople, 
caſt into the ſcale of reproach the accumulated 
weight of truth and victory. The cities of 
Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, had been fortified 
with the images of Chriſt, his mother, and his 
ſaints ; and each city preſumed on the hope or 
promiſe of miraculous defence. In a rapid con- 
queſt of ten years, the Arabs ſubdued thoſe 
cities and theſe 1mages; and in their opinion, the 
Lord of Hoſts pronounced a deciſive judgment 
between the adoration and contempt of theſe 
mute and inanimate idols. For a while Edeſſa 
bad braved the Perſian aſſaults; but the choſen 
city, the ſpouſe of Ch:ilt, was involved in the 
common ruin; and his divine reſemblance be- 
came the flave and trophy of the infidels. After 
a ſervitude of three hundred years, the Palladi- 
um was yielded to the devotion of Conſtantino- 
ple, for a ranſom of twelve thouſand pounds of 
filver, the redemption of two hundred Mulul- 
mans, and a perpetual truce for the territory of 
Edeſſa (16). In this ſeaſon of diſtreſs and diſmay, 
the eloquence of the monks was exerciſed in the 


(1s) By Cedrenus, Zonnms, Glycas, and temat, the orig in of the 
Iconoclaſts is imputed to the caliph Yezed and two Jews, who promiſed 
the empire to Leo; and the reproaches of theſe hoſtile ſectaries are 
turne int an abſurd conſpiracy for reſtoring the purity of the Chriſtian 
worſhip (fee Spanheim, Hitt Imag. c. 2.). 

(16) See Elmacin (Hiſt Saracen. p. 267.), Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 
201.), and Abulfeda (Annal. Moſlem. p. 264), and the Criticiſms of 
Pagi (tom iii, A D. 944). The prudent Franciſcan refuſes to deter- 
mine whether the image of Edeſſa now repoſes at home or Genoa; but 
its repole is inglorious, and this ancient 12 of worſhip is no longer 
famous or faſhionable. 
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defence of images; and they attempted to prove, 
that the fin and ſchiſm of the greateſt part of 


the Orientals had forfeited the favour, and anni- 


hilated the virtue, of thoſe precious ſymbols. 


But they were now oppoſed by the murmurs of 


many ſimple or rational Chriſtians, who appeal- 
ed to the evidence of texts, of facts, and of 
the primitive times, and ſecretly defired the re- 


formation of the church. As the worſhip of 
images had never been eſtabliſhed by any gene- 


ral or poſitive law, its progreſs in the Eaſtern 
empire had been retarded, or accelerated, by 


the differences of men ind manners, the local 
degrees of refinement, and the perſonal charac- 
ters of the biſhops. The ſplendid devotion was 
fondly cheriſhed by the levity of the capital, and 
the inventive genius of the Byzantine clergy; 
while the rude and remote diſtricts of Aſia were 


ſtrangers to this innovation of ſacred luxury. 


Many large congregations of Gnoſtics and Arians 


maintained, after their converſion, the ſimple 
worſhip which had preceded their ſeparation; 


and the Armenians, the moſt warlike ſubjects of 
Rome, were not reconciled, in the tweltth cen- 


tury, to the ſight of images (17). Thele various 
denominations of men afforded a fund of preju- 


dice and averſion, of ſmall account in the vil- 


lages of Anatolia or Thrace, but which, in the 
fortune of a ſoldier, a prelate, or an eunuch, 


might be often connected with the powers of the 


church and ſtate. 


(17) Apfatvioig Kai ANZPAeVOLKG EMICNG fi d ELLOYWY TPOTHKUVIG IC amyyogeuras 


(Nicetas, Ii p. 258.). The Armenian churches are ſtill content with 


the Crofts (Miſhons du T.evant, tom, iti p 14%.): but lucely the ſuper- 
ftitious Greek is unjuſt to the {uperitition of the Germens of the xiith 
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Leo che Tco- Of ſuch adventurers, the moſt fortunate was 


noclaſt, and 
his ſucceſ- 
ſors, 

A. D- 
126—340, 


the emperor Leo the third (18), who, from the 
mountains of Ifauria, aſcended the throne of the 
Eaſt. He was ignorant of ſacred and profane 


letters; but his education, his reaſon, perhaps 


his intercourſe with the Jews and Arabs, had in- 


ſpired the martial peaſant with an hatred of 


images; and it was held to be the duty of a 
prince, to impoſe on his ſubje&s the dictates of 


his own conſcience. But in the outſet of an un- 


ſettled reign, during ten years of toil and dan— 


ger, Leo ſubmitted to the meanneſs of hypocriſy, 
bowed before the idols which he deſpiſed, and 
ſatisfied the Roman pontiff with the annual pro- 


feſſions of his orthodoxy and zeal. In the re- 
formation of religion, his firſt ſteps were mode- 
rate and cautious: he aſſembled a great council 


of ſenators and biſhops, and enacted, with their 


conſent, that all the images ſhould be removed 


from the ſauctuary and altar to a proper height in 
the churches, where they might be viſible to the 


eyes, and inacceſlible to the ſuperſtition, of the 


people. But it was impoſſible on either fide to 
check the rapid though adverſe impulſe of vene- 
ration and abhorrence: in their lofty poſition, 
the ſacred images ſtill edified their votaries and 


re proached the tyrant. He was himſelf provoked 
by refiſtance and invective; and his own party 


accuſed him of an imperfect diſcharge of his duty, 


and urged for his imitation, the example of the 


ſewiſh king, who had broken without ſcruple the 


(16) Our original, but not impartial, monuments of the Iconoclaſts muſt 


be drawn from the Acts of the Councils, tom. viii and ix. Collect. Labbé, 


eit Venet. and the hiſtorical writings of Theophanes, Nicephorus, 


Manaſſes, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. Of the modern Catholics, Baroniue, 
Pagi, Natalis Alexander (Hift. Ecclel. Seculum viii and ix.), and Maim- 
bourg (Hiſt, des Iconoclaſtes), have treated the ſubject with learning, 
paſſion, and credulity. The proteſtant labours of Frederic Spanheim 
{Hiſtoria Imaginum Reſtituta) and James Baſnage (Hiſt, des Egliſes Re- 
formers, tom. ii J. xxiti. p 1339—1385.) are call into the Iconoclzal! 
ſcale. With this mutual aid, and oppoſite tendency, it is ealy for ut to 
poile the balance with philoſophic indifference. 
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| brazen ſerpent of the temple. By a ſecond edict, 


he proſcribed the-exiſtence as well as the uſe of 
religious pictures; the churches of Conſtanti- 


nople and the provinces were cleanſed from idol- 
atry ; the images of Chriſt, the Virgin, and the 
Saints, were demoliſhed, or a ſmooth ſurface of 
| plaſter was ſpread over the walls of the edifice. 
The ſect of the Iconoclaſts was ſupported by the 
zeal and deſpotiſm of fix emperors, and the Eaſt 
and Weſt were involved in a noiſy conflict of 
one hundred and twenty years. It was the de- 
ſign of Leo the Iſaurian to pronounce the con- 
demnation of Images, as an article of faith, and 
by the authority of a general council: but the 


- convocation of ſuch an aſſembly was re ſerved 


for his ſon Conſtantine (19); and though it is ſtig- 


matiſed by triumphant bigotry as a meeting of 


fools and atheiſts, their own partial and mutilated 
acts betray many ſymptoms of reaſon and piety, 
The debates and decrees of many provincial ſy- 
nods introduced the ſutimons of the general coun- 
cil which met in the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, A. 
and was compoſed of the reſpectable number of 
three hundred and thirty-eight bithops of Europe 


and Anatolia ; for the patriarchs of Antioch and 


Alexandria were the ſlaves of the caliph, and 


the Roman pontiff had withdrawn the churches 


of Italy and the Weſt from the communion of 
the Greeks. This Byzantine fynod aſſumed the 
rank and powers of he yeventh general council: 


yet even this title vas a-recognition of the ſix 


preceding afſemblies which had laboriouſly built 
the ſtructure of the Catholic faith. After a 


(19) Sende flowers of 3 are Neede mapavoruo xc abe, and the 
biſhops Tos paraopperiy. By Damaſceng it is liyled av Hai aJerre; 
(Opera, tom. i. p 623). Spanheim's Arology ſor the Synod of Con- 
ſtantinople (p. 171, Kc.) is worked up with truth and ingenuity, nom 
ſuch materials as he could find in the Nicene AQts (p. 5046, &c.) The 
witty John of Damaſcus converts er4g%ones into e749%9785) makes them 
aa ſlaves of (heir belly, &c. Opera, tom i, p. 306. 


{erious 
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ſerious deliberation of fix months, the three 
hundred and thirty-eight biſhops pronounced and 
ſubſcribed an unanimous decree, that all viſible 
ſymbols of Chriſt, except in the Euchariſt, were 
either blaſphemous or heretical ; that image- 
_ worſhip was a corruption of Chriſtianity anda: 
renewal of Paganiſm ; that all ſuch monuments 
of idolatry ſhould be broken or erazed; and 
that thoſe who ſhould refuſe to deliver the ob- 
jects of their private ſuperſtition, were guilty of 
diſobedience to the authority of the church and 
of the emperor. In their loud and loyal accla- 
mations, they celebrated the merits of their 
temporal redeemer; and to his zeal and juſtice 
they entruſted the execution of their ſpiritual 
cenſures. At Conſtantinople, as in the former 
councils, the will of the prince was the rule of 
epiſcopal faith: but on this occaſion, I am in- 
clined to ſuſpe& that a large majority of the 
prelates ſacrificed their ſecret conſcience to the 
| Theircreed, temptations of hope and fear, In the long night 
of ſuperſtition, the Chriſtians had wandered far 
away from the ſimplicity of the goſpel: nor was 
it eaſy for them to diſcern the clue, and tread 
back the mazes, of the labyrinth. The worſhip 
of images was inſeparably blended, at leaſt to a 
pious fancy, with the Croſs, the Virgin, the 
Saints and their relics: the holy ground was in— 
volved in a cloud of miracles and viſions; and 
the nerves of the mind, curioſity and ſcepticiſm, 
were benumbed by the habits of obedience and 
belief. Conſtantine himſelf is accuſed of in- 
dulging a royal licence to doubt, or deny, wr de- 
ride the myſterics of the Catholics (20), but they 
were deeply inſcribed in the public and private 


(20) He is accuſed of eben the title of ſaint ; iyliog the Virgin, 
mother of Chri/t; comparing her after her delivery to an empty purſe 3 
of Arianiſm, Neſtorianiim, &. In his defence, Spanheim (c. iv. p. 
207.) is ſomewhat embarraſſed between the intereſt of a proteſtant and 
the duty of an orthodox divine. 
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creed of his biſhops; and the boldeſt Iconoclaſt 


might aſſault with a ſecret horror, the monu- 


ments of popular devotion, which were conſe- 
crated to the honour of his celeſtial patrons. In 
the reformation of the ſixteenth century, free- 
dom and knowledge had expanded all the facul- 
ties of man; the thirſt of innovation ſuperſeded 


the reverence of antiquity, and the vigour of 


Europe could diſdain thoſe phantoms which ter— 
rified the ſickly and ſervile weakneſs of the 
,, 5 = 


TT 


The ſcandal of an abſtra& hereſy can be only Their per- 


ſecution of 


proclaimed to the people by the blaſt of the ec- he images 
_ clefaſtical trumpet 3 but the moſt ignorant can and monks, 


nation and downfal of their viſible deities. 


The firſt hoſtilities of Leo were directed againſt a 


lofty Chriſt on the veſtibule, and above the gate, 
of the palace. A ladder had been planted for 
the aſſault, but it was furiouſly ſhaken by a 


crowd of zealots and women: they beheld, 


with pious tranſport, the miniſters of ſacrilege 
tumbling from on high, and daſhed againſt the 
pavement; and the honours of the ancient mar- 
tyrs were proſtituted to theſe criminals, who 
juſtly ſuffered for murder and rebellion (2). The 
execution of the Imperial edits was reſiſted by 


frequent tumults in Conſtantinople and the pro- 


vinces : the perſon of Leo was endangered, his 
officers were maſſacred, and the popular en- 
thuſiaſm was quelled by the ſtrongeſt efforts of 
the civil and military power. Of the Archi- 


pelago, or Holy Sea, the numerous iſlands were 


filled with images and monks: their votaries ab- 
jured, without ſcruple, the enemy of Chriſt, his 


(21) The holy confeſſor Theophanes approves the principle of their re- 
bellion, fziw woremevos Q p 339.49. Ciegory II (in Epilt. i ad 
Imp. Leon. Concil tom. viii p 661. 664.) applauds the zeal of the 
Byzantine women who killed the Imperial officers, | 


I --— mother, 


| 7 D. 526 
perceive, the moſt torpid muſt feel, the profa- e 
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mother, and the ſaints: they armed a fleet of 
boats and gallies, diſplayed their conflecrated 
banners, and boldly ſteered for the harbour of 
Conſtantinople, to place on the throne a new 


favourite of God and the people. They de- 


pended on the ſuccour of a miracle ; but their 
miracles were inefficient againſt the Greek fire ; 
and, after the defeat and. conflagration of their 


fleet, the naked iſlands were abandoned to the 
clemency or juſtice of the conqueror. The ſon 


of Leo, in the firſt year of his reign, had un- 


"dana an expedition againſt the Saracens : 


during his abſence, the capital, the palace, and 
the purple, were occupied by his kinſman Arta- 


vaſdes, the ambitious champion of the orthodox 


faith. The worſhip of images was triumphaatly 
reſtored : the patriarch renounced his diſſimu- 


lation, or diſſembled his ſentiments ; and the 


righteous claim of the uſurper was acknow- 


| ledged, both in the new, and in ancient, Rome. 
Conſtantine flew for refuge to his paternal moun- 


' tains; but he deſcended at the head of the bold 


and affectionate Iſaurians; and his final victory 


confounded the arms and predictions of the fa- 


natics. His long reign was diſtracted with cla- 


mour, ſedition, conſpiracy, and mutual hatred, 


and fanguinary revenge : the perſecution of 
images was the motive, or pretence, of his ad- 


verlaries ; and, if they miſſed a temporal dia- 


dem, they were rewarded by the Greeks with 
the crown of martyrdom. In every act of open 
and clandeſtine treaſon, the emperor felt the un- 


torgiving enmity of the monks, the faithful ſlaves 
of the ſuperſtition to which they owed their 
riches and influence. They prayed, they preached, 
they ablolved, they inflamed, they conſpired: 
the ſolitude of Paleſtine poured forth a tor- 


rent of invective; and the pen of St. John 


Damal- 
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Damaſcenus (22), the laſt of the Greek fathers, 
devoted the tyrant's head, both in this world and 
thenext (23). I am not at leiſure to examine how 


far the monks provoked, nor how much they have 
exaggerated, their real and pretended ſufterings, 


nor how many loſt their lives or limbs, their 
eyes or their beards, by the cruelty of the em- 
peror. From the chaſtiſement of individuals, 
he proceeded to the abolition of the order; and, 


as it was wealthy and uſeleſs, his reſentment 


might be ſtimulated by avarice and juſtified by 


patriotiſm. The formidable name and miſhon of 


the Dragon (24), his viſitor-general, excited the 
terror and abhorrence of the black nation : the 
religious communities were diſſolved; the build- 
ings were converted into magazines, or barracks; 
the lands, moveables, and cattle, were confiſ- 


cated; and our modern precedents will ſupport 
the charge, that much wanton or malicious ha- 
vock was exerciſed againſt the relics, and even 


the books, of the monaſteries. With the habit 


and profeſſion « of monks, the public and private 


worſhip of images was rigorouſly proſcribed ; 


and it ſhould ſeem, that a ſolemn abjuration of : 


(22) Joh» or r Manſur, Was A noble Chriſtian of Damaſcus, who held a 
conſiderable office in the fervice o: the caliph His zeal in the caule of 


images expoſed him ti the relentment and treachery of the Greek em- 
peior ; and on the ſuſpicion of a treaſonavle correſpondence, he was de- 
prived of his right hand, which was miraculouſly reitored by the Viigin. 
After his deliverance, he reſigned his office, d diſtributed his wealth, and 
buried himlett in the monaſtery of St. Sabas, between Jeruſalem and the 
Dead Sea. The legend is famous; but his learned editor, tather Le- 
quien, has unluckily proved that St. John Damaſcenus was a'ready a 
monk before the Iconoclaſt diſpute (Opera, tom. i. Vit. St. Joan, Da- 
maſcen. p. 10—13. et Notas ad loc). 

(23) After ſending Leo (o the devil, he introduces his heir—ro {448 p0y 


avTY YEAR, KL rng Kaka, AUTY HANpovopuog & Timhe verotatvos, (Ope- 
ra Damaſcen. tom. J. p. 628. ). If the authenticity of this piece be ſuſ- 


picious, we are ture that in other works, no longer extant, Damaſcenus 
beltowed on Conlt ntine the titles of Ve Mwaajerh, Neis [4X00 {44 ay100 
(tom. i. p. 306.). 

(24) la the narrative of this perfection from Theophanes and Cedrenus, 
Spanheim (p. 235—238.) is happy to compare the Draco af Leo with the 
dragoons (Dracenes) of Louis XIV. 3 and highly fſolaces himſelf with 
this comroverial pun, 
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idolatry was exacted from the ſubjects, or at leaſt 
from the clergy, of the Eaſtern empire (25). 
The patient Faſt abjured, with reluctance, 
her ſacred images; they were fondly cheriſhed, 
and 'vigorouſly defended, by the independent 
zeal of the Italians. In eccleſiaſtical rank and 
juriſdiftion, the patriarch of Conſtantinople 
and the pope of Rome were nearly equal. 
But the Greek prelate was a domeſtic ſlave 
under the eye of his maſter, at whoſe nod 


he alternately paſſed from the convent to the 


throne and from the throne to the convent. 


A diſtant and dangerous ſtation, amidſt the Bar- 
barians of the Welt. excited the ſpirit and free- 


dom of the Latin biſhops. Their popular election 
endeared them to the Romans: the public and 
private indigence was relieved by their ample re- 
venue; and the weakneſs or neglect of the em- 
perors compelled them to conſult, both 1 in peace 
and war, the temporal ſafety of the city. In the 
ſchool of adverſity the prieſt inſenſibly imbibed 
the virtues and the ambition of a' prince; the 
ſame character was aſſumed, the ſame policy was 
adopted, by the Italian; the Greek, or the Syrian, 
who aſcended the chair of St. Peter; and, after the 
loſs of her legions and provinces, the genius and 
fortune of the popes again reſtored the ſupremacy 
of Rome. It is agreed, that in the eighth cen- 
tury their dominion was founded on rebellion, 
and that the rebellion was produced, and juſtified, 
by the hereſy of the Iconoclaſts; but the conduct 


of the ſecond and third Gregory, in this me- 


morable conteſt, is variouſly interpreted by the 
wiſhes of their friends and enemies. The By. 
zantine writers unanimouſly declare, that, after 
a fruitleſs admonition, they pronounced the ſe- 


(25) nyeypafaſaa 7p efemoe J „ Kara cracav 8 rn bro nc Xii fee 


abru, mera; vroypala nas , ¹ę Tu abtrnoa · TpPITRUYITY r 
&*mTw Bxovey (Damaſcen. Op. tom i p. 625.). This oath and ſub- 
ſcription 1 do not remember (© have ſeen in any modern compilation. 
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paration of the Eaſt and Weſt, and deprived the 


ſacrilegious tyrant of the revenue and ſove- 


reignty of Italy. Their excommunication is ſtill 


more clearly expreſſed by the Greeks, who be- 


held the accompliſhment of the papal triumphs ; 


and as they are more ſtrongly attached to their 


religion than to their country, they praiſe, in- 
ſtead of blaming, the zeal and orthodoxy of theſe 
apoſtolical men (26). The modern champions 
of Rome are eager to accept the praiſe and the 
precedent : this great and glorious example of 


the depoſition of royal heretics is celebrated by 


the cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine (27); and 
if they are aſked, why the ſame thunders were 
not hurled againſt the Neros and Julians of an- 


tiquity? they reply, that the weakneſs of the 


primitive church was the ſole cauſe of her pa- 


tient loyalty (28). On this occaſion, the effects of 


love and hatred are the ſame; and the zealous 
proteſtants, Who ſeek to kindle the indignation, 


and to alarm the fears, of princes and magiſ- 


trates, expatiate on the inſolence and treaſon of 


the two Gregories againſt their lawful ſove- 


reign. (29): * Wer are defended only by the mode- 


(26) Kai 7 roam cov magn ITa Ma Tus gacikkiag drs a irE net, 
ſays Theophanes (Chronograph. P- 343-). For this Gregory is ſtyled by 
Cedrenus amn a70579).m0; (p. 450.). Zonoras Ipecifies the thunder, 
avaInmuati oworimw (tom. ii. 1, xv. p. 104, los.]. It may be cblerve!, 
that the Greeks are apt to confound the times and actions of two Gre- 
gories. | 

(27) See. Baronius, Annal. Ecclef. A. D. 730, No 4, 8: 3 exem- 
plum! Bellarmin, de Romano Pontifice, I. v. c 8.: mulctavit eum 
parte imperii. Sigonius, de Kegno Italiz, I. lit, Opera, tom ii. p. 169. 
Yet ſuch is the change of Italy, that Sigonius is corrected by the editor 


of Milan, Philippus Argelatus, a Bologneſe, and ſubje& of the 


ONE, 


(28) Quod f Chriſtianiolim non depoſuerunt Neronem autJulianum, id 
juj: quia deerant vires temporales Chriſtianis' (honeſt Bellarmine, de 
Rom, Pont. |. v. c. 7). Cardinal Perron adds a diſtinction more honour- 
able to the firſt Chriſtians, but not mere ſatisfaQory to modern princes— 

the treaſon of heretics and apoſtates, who break their oath, belie their coin, 
and renounce their allegiance to Chriſt and his vicar (Perronians, p. 8g). 

(29) Take, as a {pecimen, the cautious Balnage (Hiſt. de „Egli 
p. 1350, 1331.) and the vehement Spanheim (Hiſt. Imaginum), who. 
with an hundred more, tread in the footiteps of the centuriators of 
. Magdeburgh. | 
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rate Catholics, for the moſt part, of the Gallican 
church (30), who reſpect the ſaint, without approv- 
ing the fin. Theſe common advocates of the crown 
and the mitre circumſcribe the truth of facts by 


the rule of equity, ſcripture, and tradition; 


and appeal to the evidence of the Latins (31), and 
the lives ( 32) and epiſtles of the popes them- 
ſelves. 

Two original epiſtles, from Gregory the. 
ſecond to the emperor Leo, are ſtill extant (33); 
and if they cannot be praiſed as the moſt perfect 
models of eloquence and logic, they exhibit the 
portrait, or at leaft the maſk of the founder of 


the papal monarchy. © During ten pure and 
«* fortunate years,” ſays Gregory to the emperor, 


we have taſted the annual comfort of your 


royal letters, ſubſcribed in purple ink, with 


* your own hand, the facred pledges of your 


(30) See [.aunoy (Opera, tom, v. pars it. epiſt vii. 7 p 48674 5 
Natalis Alexander (Hiſt, Nov. Teſtamenti, ſecul. viii. dickere. i. p 92— 
96), Pagi (Critiea, tom. ili. p 216, 216) and Giannone (Iſtoria Civile di 
Napoli, tom. i. p. 317-320), 4 diſciple of the Gallican ſchool. In the 


field of controverſy I always pity the moderate party, who land cn che 


open middle ground expoſed to the fire of both fides. | 

(31) They appeal to Paul Warnef.id, or Diaconus (de Geſtis Longo- 
bard. |. vi. c. 49. Pp. $06, 507. in Script. Ital. Muratori, tom. i. pars i.), 
and the nominal Anaſtaſius (de Vit. Pont. in Muratori, tom. iii. pars i. 
Gregorius II. p. 154. Gregorius IH. p. 158. Zacharias, p. 161. 


Stephanus III. p. 165. Paulus, p. 172. Stephanus IV. p. 174. Ha- 


drianus, p. 179. Leo III. p. 33. Yet I may remark, that the true 
Anaſtaſius (Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 134 edit, Reg.) and the Hiſtoria Miſcella 
(J. xxi. p. 181. in tom. i. Script. Ital.), both of the ixth century, 
tranſlate and approve the Creek text of Theophanes. 

(32) With ſome minute ditference, the moſt learned critics, Lucas 
Holitenius, Scheleſtiate, Ciampini, Bianchini, Muratori [Prolegomena 
ad tom. iii pars i J, are agreed that the Liber Pontificalis was compoſed 
and continued by che apoltolical librarians and ndtaties of the viiith and 
ixth ceuturies; and that the laſt and ſmalleſt, part is the work of Ana- 
ſtaſius, whole name it bears. The ſtyle is barbarous, the narrative par- 


tial, the details are trifiigg—=yct it mult be read as a curious 4utheniic 


record of the times, The epiltles of the popes are diſperſed in the vo- 
lumes of Councils. 

(33) The two Epiltles of Gregory II. have been preſerved in the As 
of the Nicene Council (tom. viti. p. 65 1—674.) They are without 2 
date, which is variouſly fred. by Baronius in the year 726, by Murs- 
tori (Annali d'{talia, em, vi. p. 120.) in 729, and by Pagi in 730. 
Such is the force of prejudice that ſome papi/ts have praiſed the good 
tene and moderatiop of cheſe letters. | 

| 
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ce attachment to the orthodox creed of our fathers. 


ſics of idolatry; and, by the accuſation, you 
(e 


betray your own impiety and ignorance, To 
cc 
groſſneſs of our ſtyle and aiguments : the firſt 
cc 
ec 
cc 
cc 


© be provoked to caſt their horn books at your 


„ head.” After this decent ſalutation, the 
pope attempts the uſual diſtinction between the 


idols of antiquity and the Chriſtian images. The 


former were the fanciful repreſentations of phan- 


toms or demons, at a time when the true God 


had not manifeſted his perſon in any viſible hke- 
nels. The latter are the genuine forms of Chriſt, 


his mother, and his. faints, 'who had approved, 


by a crowd of miracles, the innocence and 


merit of this relative worſhip. He muſt indeed 


have truſted to the ignorance of Leo, fince he 


could aſſert the perpetual uſe of images, from 
the apoſtolic age, and their venerable preſence in 
the ſix ſynods of the Catholic church. A more 
ſpecious argument is drawn from preſent poſſeſſi- 


on and recent practice: the harmony of the 


Chriſtian world ſupercedes the demand of a ge- 
neral council; and Gregory frankly confeſſes, 
that ſuch aflemblies can only be uſetul under the 
' reign of an orthodox prince, To the impudent 
and inhuman Leo, more guilty than an heretic, 

he recommends peace, ſilence, and implicit obe- 


dience to his ſpiritual guides of Conſtantinople 


and Rome. The limits of civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal powers are defined by the pontiff. To the 
former he appropriates the body; to the latter, 
the ſoul: the ſword of juſtice is in the hands of 


How deplorable is the change! how rremen- _ 
dous the ſcandal! You now accuſe the Catho- 


this ignorance we are compelled to adapt the 
clements of holy letters are ſufficient for your 
confuſion ; and were you to enter a grammar- 


ſchool, and avow yourſelf the enemy of our 
worſhip, the ſimple and pious children would 


the 
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the magiſtrate : : the more formidable weapon of 


excommunication is entruſted to the clergy ; and 


in the exerciſe of their divine commiſhon, a 
zealous ſon will not ſpare his offending father: 


the ſucceſſor of St. Peter may lawfully chaſtiſe 


the kings of the earth. © You affault us, O 
<« tyrant! with a carnal and military hand : 


© unarmed and naked, we can only implore the 


«© Chriſt, the prince of the heavenly hoſt, that 
« he will ſend unto you a devil, for the deſtruc- 
„tion of your body and the falvation of your 


* ſoul. You declare, with fooliſh arrogance, 


« ] will diſpatch my orders to Rome: I will 


break in pieces the image of St. Peter; and 
Gregory, like his predeceſſor Martin, ſhall be 


e tranſported in chains, and in exile, to the 
„ foot of the Imperial throne. W ould to God, 


„ that I might be permitted to tread in the foot. 
* ſteps of the holy Martin; but may the fate of 


„ Conſtans ſerve as a warning to the perſecutors 


of the church. After his juſt condemnation 


« by the biſhops of Sicily, the tyrant was cut 
<« off, in the fullneſs of his fins, by a domeſtic 
e ſervant : the faint is till adored by the nations 
of Scythia, among whom he ended his ba- 
„ niſhment and his life. But it is our duty to 
„live for the edification and ſupport of the 


faithful people; nor are we reduced to riſk 


*« our ſafety on the event of a combat. Incapa- 
ble as you are of defending your Roman ſub- 


«* jets, the maritime ſituation of the city may 


perhaps expole it to your depredation ; but 
% we can remove to the diſtance of Cone: and- 
twenty /adia (34), to the firit fortreſs of the 

20 Lombards, 


(34) buneurtceapa c. vrxwinot 9 Apxtpeu; Payeng He TTY XvIay Thy 
KaperTara;, xa umaye Jg rug avenue; (Epiit i. p. 664.). This proxi- 
mity of the Lombards is hard of digeſtion. Camillo Pellegrini (diſſert. 
iv, de Ducatu Beneventi, in the Script Ital. tom. v. p. 172, 173.) fo; ci- 
bly reckons the xxivih ſtadia, not from Rome, but from the limits of 


the 
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£6 Lombards, and then you may purſue the 
„ yinds. Are you ignorant that the popes are 
„the bond of union, the mediators of peace, 
© between the Eaſt and Weſt? The eyes of 
« the nations are fixed on our humility; and 
« they revere, as a God upon earth, the apoſtle 
St. Peter, whoſe image you threaten to de- 
6 ſtroy (35). The remote and interior kingdoms 
of the Weſt preſent their homage to Chriſt 
<« and his vicegerent ; and we now prepare to 
“ viſit one of their moſt powerful monarchs, 
* who defires to receive from our: hands the "Ss 
* crament of baptiſm (36). The Barbarians have 
„ ſubmitted to the yoke of the goipel, while 
you alone are deaf to the voice ol the Shepherd, 
* Theſe pious Barbarians are kindled into rage: 
they thirſt to avenge the perſecution of the 
& Faſt, Abandon your raſh and fatal enter- 
* priſe, reflect, tremble, and repent, If you 
« perſiſt, we are innocent of the blood that will 
< be ſpilt in the conteſt ; ; may it fall on your 
„ own head.” 


The firſt aſſault of Leo at the images of "— of 


Conſtantinople had been witneſſed by a crowd of a.» 
ſtrangers from Italy and the Weſt, who related Ke. 
with grief and indignation the facrilege of the 

emperor. But on the reception of his proſcrip- 

tive edit, they trembled for their domeſtic 
deities; the images of Chriſt and the Virgin, 
of the angels, martyrs, and ſaints, were abo- 


| the Roman FOI to the Grſt fortreſs, perhaps Sora, of the Lombards. 
I rather believe that Gregory, with the pedantry of the age, employs 
fadia for miles, without much enquiry into the genuine meaſure, 

(35) Ov as Tacai bac EZ, Th; Suoews wy Orv ETLYEOY EX2Tt. 

(36) Amo vue eowTepy Suotwy TY My pars ZemTtere (p. 665. ). The | pope 
appears to have. impoſed on the ignorance of the Greeke: he lived and 
died in the Lateran; and in his time all the kingdoms of the Weſl had 
embraced Chriſtianity, May not this unknown Septetus have ſome re- 
ference to the chief of the Saxon Heptarchy, to Ina king of Weſſex, 
who in the pontificate of Gregory the ſecond, viſited Rome, for the 
A N. not of baptiſm, but of Pilgrimage (Pagi, A. D. 689, No. 2. 


A. D. 726, No. 15. 5 J 
liſhed 
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lied in all the churches of Italy; and a ſtrong 
alternative was propoſed to the Roman pontiff, 

the royal favour as the price of his compliance, 
degradation and exile as the penalty of his diſ- 
obedience Neither zeal nor policy allowed him 
to heſitate; and the haughty ſtrain in which 
Gregory addreſſed the emperor diſplays his con- 
fidence in the truth of his doctrine or the powers 
of reſiſtance. Without depending on prayers 
or miracles, he boldly armed againſt the public 
enemy, and his paſtoral letters admoniſhed the 
Italians of their danger and their duty (37). At 
this ſignal, Ravenna, Venice, and the cities of 
the Exarchate and Pentapolis, adhered to the 
cauſe of religion; their military force by ſea 
and land conſiſted, tor the moſt part, of the 
natives; and the ſpirit of patriotiſm and zeal 
was transfuſed into the mercenary ſtrangers. 
The Italians ſwore to live and die in the defence 
of the pope and the holy images; the Roman 
people was devoted to their father, and even the 
'-, Lombards were ambitious to ſhare the merit and 
advantage of this holy war. The moſt treaſon- 
able act, but the moſt obvious revenge, was the 
deſtruction of the ſtatues of Leo himſelf : the 
mo effectual and pleaſing meaſure of rebellion, 
was the withholding the tribute of Italy, and de- 
priving him of a power which he had recently 
abuſed by OOO of a new capitation (38). 


(37) 1 hall tranſc: tbe the i important and deciſive paſſage of the [.iber 
Pontificalis. Reſpiciens ergo pius vir rrofanam principis jusfionem, jam 
cont:a Imperatoiem quaſi contra hoſtem fe armavit, renvens hæreſim 
ejus, ſcribens ubique le cavere Chriftianos, eo quod orta fuiſſet impietas 
talis. Igitur permoti omnes Pentapolenſes, atque Venetiaium exerci- 
tus contra Imperatoris juſſionem reſliterunt: dicentes ſe nunduam in 
ej uſdem pontificis condercendere necem, ſed pro ejus magis defepſione 
viriliter decertare (p. 166.) 

(38) A cenjus, or capitation, ſays Anaſtaſius (p. 156); a moſt cruel 
tans unknown to the Saracens themlelves, exclaims the zealous Maim- 
bourg (Hiſt. des Iconac laſtes, |. i.), and Theophanes (p. 344.), Who 
talks of Pharaoh's numbering the male children of Itrael. This mode 

of taxation was fan iliar to the Saracens; and, moſl unluckily for, the 


hiftoriah, it was impoſed a few years afterwards i in France by his patron 
Lewis XIV. 


A form 
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A form of adminiſtration. was preſerved by the 


election of magiſtrates and governors; and fo 


high was the public indignation, that the Italians 


were prepared to create an orthodox emperor, 
and to conduct him with a fleet and army to the 


palace of Conſtantinople. In that palace, the 


Roman biſhops, the ſecond and third Gregory, 


were condemned as the authors of the revolt, and 


every attempt was made either by fraud or force 
to ſeize their perſons, and to ſtrike at their hves. 


The city was repeatedly viſited or aſſaulted by 


_ captains of the guards, and dukes and exarchs 


of high dignity or ſecret truſt, they landed with 


foreign troops, they obtained ſome domeltic aid, 


and the ſuperſtition of Naples may bluſh that her ; 


fathers were attached to the cauſe of herecy. 
But theſe clandeſtine or open attacks were repel- 


led by the courage and vigilance of the Romans; 


the Greeks were overthrown and maſſacred, 


their leaders ſuffered an ignominious death, and 


the popes, however inclined to mercy, refuſed 


to intercede for theſe guilty victims. Ar Raven- 
va (39, the ſeveral quarters of the city had long 
exerciſed a bloody and hereditary feud in religi- 
ous controverſy they found a new aliment of 


faction: but the votaries of images were ſuperi- 
or in number or ſpirit, and the exarch, who at- 
tempted to ſtem the torrent, loſt his life | in a po- 
pular ſedition. To puniſh this flagitious deed, 


and reſtore his dominion in Italy, the emperor. 


| ſent a fleet and army into the Adriatic gulf. 
After ſuffering from the winds and waves much 
loſs and delay, the Greeks made their deſcent in 


( 39) See the l iber Pontificalis of 1 . (in the W Rerum 
Itahcarum of Muratori, tom, ii. pars i), whoſe deeper ſhade of Bar- 
bariſm marks the difference between Rome and Ravenna. Yet we are 
indebted to him for ſome curious and domeſtic fattz—the quarters and f.c- 


tions of Ravenna (p. 154.), the revenge of Juſtinian II. (p. 160, 161.), 
| the defeat of the Greeks (p. 170, 171.), &c. | | 
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the neighbourhood of Ravenna: they threatened 
to depopulate the guilty capital, and to imitate, 
perhaps, to ſurpaſs the example of Juſtinian the 
fecond, who had chaſtiſed a former rebellion by 
the choice and execution of fifty of the princi— 
pal inhabitants. The women and clergy in ſack- 
cloth and aſhes, lay proſtrate in prayer; the men 
were in arms for the defence of their country; 
the common danger had united the factions, and 
the event of a battle was preferred to the ſlow 
miſeries of a fiege. In a hard- fought day, as 
the two armies alternately yielded and advanced, 
a phantom was ſeen, a voice was heard, and 
Ravenna was victorious by the aſſurance of vic- 
tory. The ſtrangers retreated to their ſhips, 
but the populous fea-coaſt poured forth a multi- 
tude of boats; the waters of the Po were fo 
deeply infected with blood, that during fix years, 
the public prejudice abſtained from the fiſh of 
the river; and the inſtitution of an annual feaſt 
perpetuated the worſhip of images, and the ab- 
horrence of the Greek tyrant. Amidſt the tri- 
omph of the Catholic arms, the Roman pontiff 
convened a fynod of ninety-three biſhops againſt 
the herecy of the Iconoclaſts. With their con- 
fent, he pronounced a general excommunication 
againſt all who by word or deed ſhould attack 
the tradition of the fathers and the images of the 
faints: in this ſentence the emperor was tacitly 
involved (40), bur the vote of a laſt and hopeleſs 
remonſtrance may ſeem to imply that the anathe- 
ma was yet ſuſpended over his guilty head, No 
ſooner had they confirmed their own ſafety, the 


(40) Yet Leo was undoubtedly compriſed in the fi quis . . . . imaginum 
ſacrarum . . . . deſtruQor . . . . extiterit fit extorris a corpore D. N. 
Jefu Chriſti vel totius eceleſiæ unitate. The canoniſts may decide whe- 
ther the guilt or the name conſtitutes the excommunication 3 and the 
deciſion is of the laſt importance to their ſafety, fince, according to the 
oracle (Gratian Cauſ. xxiii. q. 5. c. 47. apud Spanheim, Hiſt, Imag. p. 
112.), homicidas gon eſſe qui excommunicatos trucidant, 


worſhip 
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worſhip of i images, and the freedom of Rome | 
and Italy, than the popes appear to have relaxed 
of their ſeverity, and to have ſpared the relics 
of the Byzantine dominion. . Their moderate 
counſels delayed and prev ented the election of a 
new emperor, and they exhorted the Italians not 
to ſeparate from the body of the Roman mo- 
narchy. The exarch was permitted to refide | 
within the walls of Ravenna, a captive rather 
than a maſter; and till the imperial coronation _ 
of Charlemagne, the government of Rome and 
Italy was exerciſed 1 in the name of the ſucceſſors 
of Conſtantine (41 . 

The liberty of Rome, which had been op- Republic of 
preſſed by the arms and arts of Auguſtus, was Rene. 
reſcued, after ſeven hundred and fifty years of 
ſervitude, from the perſecution of Leo the Iſau- 

rian. By the Cæſars, the triumphs of the con- 

ſuls had been annihilated : in the decline and fall 

of the empire, the god Terminus, the ſacred 
boundary, had inſenſibly receded from the ocean, 

the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates; and 

Rome was reduced to her ancient territory from 
Viterbo to Terracina, and from Narni to the 
mouth of the Tyber (42). When the kings were 
baniſhed, the republic repoſed on the firm baſis 
which had been founded by their wiſdom and 
virtue. Their perpetual juriſdiction was divided 
between two annual magiſtrates : the lenate con- 


(41) Compeſcuit tale conſilium Pontifex, ſperans co 33 prin- 
cipis (Anaſtas p. 156.), Sed ne deſiſterent ab amore et fide R. J. ad- 
monebat (p. 187). The popes ſtyle Leo and Conttantine Copronymus. 
Imperatores et Domini, with the ſtrange epitiiet of Priſomr, A famous 

| Motaic of the Lateran (A. D. 798) repreſents Chriſt, who delivered 
the keys to St. Peter and the banner to Conſtantine V (Muratori, An- 
nali d'Italia, tom, vi. p. 337). 

(42) I have traced the Roman dutchy according t to the maps, and the 
maps according to the excellent diſſertation, of father Beretti (de Choro- 
graphia Italiz Medii Evi, ſect. xx. p. 216— 32.). Vet I muſt nicely 
obſerve, that Viterbo is of Lombard en (p. 211.), and that Ler- 
racina was uſurped by the Greeks, 


tinued 
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tinued to exerciſe the powers of adminiſtration 
and counſel; and the legiſlative authority was 


diſtributed in the aſſemblies of the people, by a 
well-proportioned ſcale of property and ſervice. 


Ignorant of the arts of luxury, the primitive 


Romans had improved the ſcience of govern- 
ment and war: the will of the community was 


abſolute: the rights of individuals were facred : 


one hundred and thirty thouſand citizens were 


armed for defence or conqueſt; and a band of 
robbers and outlaws was moulded into a nation, 


deſerving of freedom and ambitious of glory (43). 


When the ſovereignty of the Greek emperors 
was extinguiſhed, the ruins of Rome preſented 
the ſad image of depopulation and decay: her 
| ſlavery was an habit, her liberty an accident; the 


effect of ſuperſtition, and the object of her own 
amazement and terror. The laſt veſtige of the 
ſubſtance, or even the forms, of the conſtitution, 
was obliterated from the practice and memory of 
the Romans; and they were devoid of know- 
ledge, or virtue, again to build the fabric of a 
commonwealth, Their ſcanty remnant, the off. 
ſpring of ſlaves and ſtrangers, was deſpicable in 
the eyes of the victorious Barbarians. As often 
as the Franks or Lombards exprefled their moſt 


bitter contempt of a foe, they called him a Ro- 
man; and in this name,” ſays the biſhop 
Liutprand, „e include whatever is baſe, what- 


* ever is cowardly, whatever is perfidious, the 
* extremes of avarice and luxury, and every 


„ vice that can proſtitute the dignity of human 


i 5 On the extent, population, &c of the Roman kingdom, the reader 
may peruſe, with pleaſure, the Drſcours Preliminaire to the Republique 
Romaine of M. de Beaufort (tom. i.), who will not be accuſed of too 
mach credulity for the early ages of Rome. 


« nature.“ 
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e nature(44).” By the neceſſity of their ſituation, 


the inhabitants of Rome were caſt into the 
rough model of a republican government : they 


were compelled to elect ſome judges in peace 


and ſome leaders in war: the nobles afſembled to 
_ deliberate; and their refolves could not be exe- 


cuted without the union and conſent of the mul- 


titude. The ſtyle of the Roman ſenate and peo- 


ple was revived (45), but the ſpirit was fled ; and 
their new independence was diſgraced by the 


tumultuous conflict of licentiouſneſs and op- 
preſſion. The want of laws could only be ſup- 
plied by the influence of religion, and their fo- 
_ reign and domeſtic counſels were moderated by 
the authority of the biſhop. His alms, his ſer- 


mons, his correſpondence with the kings and 
prelates of the Weſt, his recent ſervices, their 


gratitude, and oath, accuſtomed the Romans to 


conſider him as the firſt magiſtrate or prince of 
the city. The Chriſtian humility of the popes 


was not offended by the name of Dominus, or 


Lord; and their face and inſcription are ſtill ap- 


parent on the moſt ancient coins (46). Their tem- 
poral e e een confirmed by the reve- 


(44) Quos (Romano!) nos, Longobardi 'F licet, Saxones, Franci, Lo- 
tharingi, Bajoarii, Sue vi, Burgundiones, tanto dedignamar ut inimicos 
noſtros commoti, nil aliud coitumeliarum niſi Romane, dicamus: hoc 
ſolo, id eſt Romanorum nomine. quicquid ign»bilitatis, quicqu'd timid.- 
tatis, quicquid avaritiz, quicquid luxuriz, quiequid mendacii, immo quic- 
quid vitiorum eſt comprehendentes (Liutprard, in Legat. Script. Ital. 
tom. ii. pars i p. 481.), For the fins of Cato or Tully, Minos. might 
have impoſed, as a fit penance, the daily peruſal of this barbarous paſ- 


ſage 


1065 Pipino regi Francorum, omnis ſenatus, atque univerſa populi ge⸗ ä 


neralitas a Deo ſervatæ Romanz urbis. Codex Carolin. epiſt. 36. in Sci ipi. 
Ital. tom. iii. pars ii p 160. The names of ſenatus and ſenator were 
never totally extinct (Diſſert Chorograph. p. 216, 21).); but in che 


middle ages they ſignified little more than nobiles optimates, &c. yy | 


cange, Gloſſ. Latin.). 

(46) See Muratori, Antiquit. Ualiæ Medii Avi, tom ii. diſfertat xxvii. 
p. 648. On one of theſe coins we read Hadrianus Papa (A. D 972); 
on the reverſe, Vit, DNN. with the word CONOB, which the Pere 
Joubert (Seience des Medaille:, tom, ii. p. 42) explains by CONitanti- 
te Oficina B ( jecunda), 


rence 


—— — 
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rence of a thouſand years; and their nobleſt 


title is the free choice of a people, whom they 
had redeemed from flavery. 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy 
people of Elis enjoyed a perpetual peace, under 


the protection of Jupiter, and in the exerciſe of 


the Olympic games (47). Happy would it have 


been for the Romans, if a ſimilar privilege had 


guarded the patrimony of St. Peter from the ca- 


lamities of war; if the Chriſtians, who viſited 


the holy threſhold, would have ſheathed their 


ſwords in the preſence of the apoſtle and his ſuc- 


ceſſor. But this myſtic circle could have been 


traced only by the wand of a legiſlator and a 


ſage: this pacific fyſtem was incompatible with 
the zeal and ambition of the popes : their Ro- 


mans were not addicted, like the inhabitants of 
Elis, to the innocent and placid labours of agri- 


culture; and the Barbarians of Italy, though 


ſoftened by the climate, were far below the Gre- 
cian ſtates in the inſtitutions of public and pri- 
vate life. A memorable example of repentance 


and piety was exhibited by Liutprand king of 


the Lombards. In arms, at the gate of the Va- 


tican, the conqueror liſtened to the voice of 


Gregory the ſecond (48), withdrew his troops, re- 
honed his conqueſts, reſpectfully viſited the 
church of St. Peter, and, after performing his 


devotions, offered his ſword and dagger, his 
cuiraſs and mantle, his ſilver croſs, and his crown 


of gold, on the tomb of the apoſtle. But this 
religious fervour was the illuſion, perhaps the 


artifice, of the moment; the ſenſe of intereſt is 


ſtrong and ann; the love of arms and rapine 


(47) See Weſt's Differtation on the Olympie Games (Pindar, vol. ti. p. 


32—386. edition in 12139), and the judicious reflecti ns of pn (tom. 
i. . iv. p. 466. edit. Gronov). 


(48) The fpeech of Gregory to the Lombard is fin»ly comp. fed by _ 


Sigonius (de Regno ltaliz, |. iii. Opera, tom. ii. p. 173.) who imitates 


the licence and the ſpir:t of Salluſt or Livy. 
| | was 
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was 1s congenial to the Lombards; and both the | 
prince and people were irreſiſtibly tempted by 


the diſorders of Italy, the nakedneſs of Rome, 
and the unwarlike profeſſion of her new chief. 
On the firſt edicts of the emperor, they declared 


themſelves the champions of the holy images: 


Liutprand invaded the province of Romagna, 
which had already aſſumed that diſtinctive ap- 


pellation; the Catholics of the Exarchate yield- 


ed without reluctance to his civil and military 


power; and a foreign enemy was introduced for 
the firſt time into the impregnable fortreſs of 
Ravenna. That city and fortreſs were ſpeedily 
recovered by the active diligence and maritime 


forces of the Venitians; and thoſe faithful ſub- 
jects obeyed the exhortation of Gregory himſelt, 


in ſeparating the perſonal guilt of Leo from che 


general cauſe of the Roman empire (49). The 
Greeks were leſs mindful of the ſervice, than 


the Lombards of the injury: the two nations, 


hoſtile in their faith, were reconciled in a dan- 


gerous and unnatural alliance; the king and the 
exarch marched to the conqueſt of Spoleto and 
Rome: the ſtorm evaporated without effect, 


but the policy of Liutprand alarmed Italy with a 


vexatious alternative of hoſtility and truce. His 


ſucceſſor Aſtolphus declared himſelf the equal 
enemy of the emperor and the pope: Ravenna 
was ſubdued by force or treachery (o), and this 
final conqueſt extinguiſhed the ſeries of the ex- 


archs, who had reigned with a ſubordinate 


power ſince the time of Juſtinian and the ruin of 


(49) The Venetian hiſtorians, John Sagorninus (Chron. Venet. p. 13) 


and the doge Andrew Dandolo (Scriptores Rer. Ital. tom. xii- p. 118.) 
have preſerved this epiſtle of Gregory. The loſs and recovery of Ra- 
venna are mentioned by Paulus Diaconus (de Geſt. Longobard. l. vi. c. 
49 54. in Script. Ital, tom. i. pars i. p. 506. $08.); but our chronolo- 
giſts, Pagi. Muratori, &c. cannnot aſcertain the date or circumſtances, 
(50) The opinion will depend on the various readings of the MSS, of 
. Anaſtaſhus—deceperat, or decerpſeral (Script. [ta], om. iti, pars i. p. 
167). 
| the 
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the Gothic kingdom. Rome was ſummoned to 


acknowledge the victorious Lombard as her law. 
ful ſovereign; the annual tribute of a piece of 
gold was fixed as the ranſom of each citizen, 
and the ſword of deſtruction was unſheathed to 
exact the penalty of her diſobedience. The 
Romans heſitated; they entreated ; they com- 
plained ; and the threatening Barbarians were 


checked by arms and negociations, till the popes 


Her deli- 


verance by 


Pepin, 
A. D. 754. 


had engaged the friendſhip of an ally and aven- 


ger beyond the Alps (51). 
In his diſtreſs, the firſt Gregory had implored 
the aid of the hero of the age, of Charles Martel, 


who governed the French monarchy with the 


humble title of mayor or duke; and who, by his 


ſignal victory over the Saracens, had ſaved his 
country, and perhaps Europe, from the Maho- 
metan yoke. The ambaſſadors of the pope were 

received by Charles with decent reverence ; but 


the greatneſs of his occupations, and the ſhortneſs 


of his life, prevented his interference in the af. 
fairs of taly, except by a friendly and ineffectual 


' mediation. His ſon Pepin, the heir of his pow- 


er and virtues, aſſumed the oſſice of champion of 


the Roman church; and the zeal of the French 


prince appears to have been prompted by the 
love of glory and religion. But the danger was 
on the banks of the Tyber, the ſuccour on thoſe 
of the Seine; and our ſympathy is cold to the 
relation of diſtant miſery. Amidit the tears of 
the city, Stephen the third embraced the gene- 
rous reſolution of viſiting in perſon the courts of 
Lombardy and France, to deprecate the 9 1 


(51) The Codex Carvlinus is a collection of the Ep: ſtles of the POR 
© Charles Marte! (whom they ſtyle Su5regu{us), Pepin, and Charle- 


mate, as far as the year 791, When it was formed by the laſt of theſe 
Princes. His original and authentic MIS. Bibhothecæ C ubicularis) 1s now 


in the Imperial library of Vienna, and has been publ-ſhed by Lambecius 
and Muratori (Script Rerum Ital, tom. in Pars ib p. 76, &c. . 
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of his enemy, or to excite the pity and indig- 
nation of his friend. After ſoothing the public 
deſpair by litanies and orations, he undertook 
this laborious journey with the ambaſſadors of 


the French monarch and the Greek emperor. 
The king of the Lombards was inexorable ; but 


his threats could not filence the complaints, nor 


retard the ſpeed, of the Roman pontiff, who 
traverſed the Pennine Alps, repoſed in the ab- 


bey of St. Maurice, and haſtened to graſp the 


right hand of his protector; a hand which was 


never lifted in vain, either in war or friendſhip. 


Stephen was entertained as the viſible ſucceſſor of 
the apoſtle; at the next aſſembly, the field of 


March or of May, his injuries were expoſed to 
a devout and warlike nation, and he repaſſed 
the Alps, not as a ſuppliant, but as a conque- 


ror, at the head of a French army, which was 


led by the king in perſon. The Lombards, ai- 
ter a weak reſiſtance, obtained an ignominious 
peace, and ſwore to reſtore the poſſeſſions, and 


to reſpect the ſanctity, of the Roman church. 


But no ſooner was Aſtolphus delivered from the 


preſence of the French arms, than he forgot 
his promiſe and reſented his diſgrace. Rome 
was again encompaſſed by his arms; and Stephen, 
apprehenſive of fatiguing the zeal of his Tran- 


ſalpine allies, enforced his complaint and requeſt, 


by an eloquent letter in the name and perſon of 


St. Peter himſelf (52). The apoſtle aſſures his 
adoptive ſons, the king, the clergy, and the 
nobles of France, that dead in the fleſh, he is 
Mill alive in the ſpirit; that they now hear, and 
mult obey, the voice of the founder and guar- 


(54) See this moſt extraordinary letter in the Codex Carolinus, epiſt. 
ii. p. 92. The enemies of the popes have charged them with fraud and 
dlalphemy; yet they ſurely meant to pertuade rather than deceive. This 
introduction of the dead, or of immortals, was familiar. to the ancient 
0:ators, though it i; ec: ccuted on this occaſion in the rude faſhion of the 
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dian of the Roman church: that the Virgin, the 
angels, the ſaints, and the martyrs, and all the 


hoſt of heaven, unanimouſly urge the requeſt, 
and will confeſs the obligation; that riches, 


victory, and paradiſe, will crown their pious 
enterpriſe, and that eternal damnation will be 
the penalty of their neglect, if they ſuffer his 


tomb, his temple, and his people, to fall into 
the hands of the perfidious Lombards. The 


ſecond expedition of Pepin was not -leſs rapid 


and fortunate than the firſt : St. Peter was ſatiſ- 


fied, Rome was again ſaved, and Aſtolphus was 


taught the leſſons of juſtice and fincerity by the 
ſcourge of a foreign maſter. After this double 


chaſtiſement, the Lombards languiſhed about 
twenty years in a ſtate of langour and decay. 


But their minds were not yet humbled to their 


condition; and inſtead of affecting the pacific 


virtues of the feeble, they peeviſhly haraſſed the 


Romans with a repetition of claims, evaſions, 


and inroads, which they undertook without re- 


flection and terminated without glory. On either 
ſide, their expiring monarchy was prefled by the 


zeal and prudence of pope Adrian the firſt, the 


genius, the fortune, and greatneſs of Charle- 


magne the ſon of Pepin; theſe heroes of the 


church and ſtate were united in public and do- 


meſtic friendſhip, and while they trampled on 


the proſtrate, they varniſhed their proceedings 
with the faireſt colours of equity and moderati- 
on (53). The paſſes of the Alps, and the walls 
of Pavia, were the only defence of the Lom- 


(53) Except in the divorce of the daughter of Deſiderius, whom Char- 
lemagne repuciated ſine aliquo ciimine. Pope Stephen IV. had mcſt fu- 
riouſſy cppoled the alliance of a noble Frank—cum perfida, horrids, 


nec dicenda, feetentiflima natione Longobardoi um—to whom he imputes 


the firſt ſtain of leproly (Cod. Carolin epiſt. 45. p. 178, 199.). Another 
re:;ſon againſt the marriage was the exiſtence of a firſt wite (Mw: atori, 
Annali d'Italia, tom- vi. p. 232, 233. 236, 237). But Charlemagne in- 
dulged himſelf in the freedom of polygamy or concubinage, 
bards ; 
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bards; the former were ſurpriſed, the latter 


were inveſted, by the ſon of Pepin; and after a 
blockade of two years, Deſiderius, the laſt of 
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their native princes, ſurrendered his ſceptre and 15“, 


his capital. Under the dominion of a foreign 


SOIT 


king, but in the poſſeſſion of their national laws, 


the Lombards became the brethren, rather than 
the ſubjects, of the Franks; who derived their 


blood, and manners, and language, from the 


ſame Germanic origin (54). 


The mutual obligations of the popes we the 


Pepin and 


Charle- 


Carlovingian family, form the important link of wagne, 


ancient and modern, of civil and eccleſiaſtical, 


kings of 
? France, 


hiſtory. In the conqueſt of Italy, the champions a. D. 581. 
of the Roman church obtained a favourable oc- 753: 768. 


caſion, a ſpecious title, the wiſhes of the people, 


the prayers and intrigues of the clergy. But the 


molt effential gifts of the popes to the Carlovin- 
glan race were the dignities of king of France, 


(55)and of patrician of Rome. I. Under the ſacer- 


of the Tyber, their kings, their laws, and the 


oracles of their fate. The Franks were perplexed 
between the name and ſubſtance of their govern- 


ment. All the powers of royalty were exerciſed 


by Pepin, mayor of the palace; and nothing, 


dotal monarchy of St. Peter, the nations began 
to reſume the practice of ſeeking, on the banks 


except the regal title, was wanting to his ambition. 


were multiplied by his liberality ; his father had 
been the ſaviour of Chriſtendom ; and the claims 


of perſonal merit were repeated and ennobled in a 


(854) See the Annali d'Italia of Myratori, tom. vi * che hs firſt 


_ diſſertations of his Antiquitates Italiæ Medii Avi, tom. i. 


(55) Beſides the common hitterians, three French critics, TLaunoy 


His enemies were cruſhed by his valour; his friends 


(Opera, tom. v. pars ij. I. vii. epiit. 9. p 477—487.), (Pagi Critica, 


A. D. 761, Ne 1—6. A. D. 732, N*1—10.), and Natal Alexander 


(Hiſt. Novi Teſtamenti, diſſertat. ii. p. g6—107 ), have treated this 


ſubject of the depoſition of Childeric with learning and attention, 
but with a ſtrong bias to ſave the independence of the crown. Vet they 
are hard preſſed by the texts which they produce of Eginhard, Theo- 
phanes, and the: old annals, Laureſbamenſes, Fuldenſes, Loifielani. 


K 2 deſcent 
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deſcent of four generations. The name and 
image of royalty was ſtill preſerved in the laſt 
deſcendant of Clovis, the feeble Childeric ; but 


his obſolete right could only be uſed as an in- 
ſtrument of ſedition : the nation was defirous 


of reſtoring the ſimplicity of the conſtitution ; 
and Pepin, a ſubject and a prince, was ambitious | 


to aſcertain his own rank and the fortune of his 
family. The mayor and the nobles were bound, 


by an oath of fidelity, to the royal phantom: the | 


blood of Clovis was pure and ſacred in theireyes; 


and their common ambaſladors addreſſed the Ro- 


man pontiff, to diſpel their ſcruples, or to abſolve 


their promiſe. The intereſt of pope Zachary, 
the ſucceſſor of the two Gregories, prompted 
him to decide, and to decide in their favour : he 


pronounced that the nation might law fully unite, 


1n the ſame perſon, the title and authority of 
= king; and that the unfortunate Childeric, a vic- 


tim of the public ſafety, ſhould be degraded, 


ſhaved, and confined in a monaſtery for "the re- 


mainder of his days. An anſwer, ſo agreeable 
to their wiſhes, was accepted by the Franks, as 


| the opinion of a caſuiſt, the ſentence of a judge, 
or the oracle of a prophet: the Merovingian 
race diſappeared from the earth; and Pepin was 


exalted on a buckler by the ſuffrage of a free 
people, accuſtomed to obey his laws and to march 


under his ſtandard. His coronation was twice 
performed, with the ſanction of the popes, by 


their moſt faithful ſervant St. Boniface, the 
apoſtle of Germany, and by the grate: ul hands 
of Stephen the third, who, in the mona'tery of 
St. Denys, placed the diadem on the head of his 
benefactor. The royal unQion of the kings of 


| Krael was dextrouſly applied (5 56): the ſucceſſor of 


St. 


36) Not abſolutely for the ſiiſt time. On a leſs conſpicuous theatre, 
ie had been uſed, in the . and viith centuries, by the prov ncial bi= | 
ſhops 
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St. Peter aſſumed the character of a divine am- 


baſſador: a German chieftain was transformed 
into the Lord's anointed ; and this Jewiſh rite 


has been diffuſed and maintained by the ſuperſti- 


tion and vanity of modern Europe. The Franks 
were abſolved from their ancient oath ; but a 
dire anathema was thundered againit them and 
their poſterity, if they ſhould dare to renew the 


| ſame freedom of choice, or to elect a king, ex- 
cept in the holy and meritorious race of the Car- 
lovingian princes. Without apprehending the 
future danger, theſe princes gloried in their 
preſent ſecurity : the fecretary of Charlemagne 


aſſirms, that the French ſceptre was transferred 


by the authority of the popes (57); and, in their 


boldeſt enterpriſes, they inſiſt, with confidence, 
on this ſignal and ſucceſsful act of temporal ju- 


riſdiction. 


II. In the change of manners and language, the patriciane 
patricians of Rome (58) were far removed from * Rome. 


the ſenate of Romulus, or the palace of Conſtan- 
tine, from the free nobles of the republic, or 
the fictitious parents of the emperor. After the 
recovery of Italy and Africa by the arms of Juſ- 
tinian, the importance and danger of thoſe re- 
mote provinces required the preſence of a ſu— 
preme magiſtrate ; he was indifferently ſtyled the 
exarch or the patrician; and theſe governors of 


ſhops of Britain and Spain. The royal union of Conſtantinople was 
borrowed from the, Latins in the laſt age of the empire. Conſtantine 
Manaſſes mention: that of Charlemagne as a foreign, Jewiſh, incompre- 
benſible ceremony, See Selden's Titles cf Honour, in his Works, vol. 
11. part i p. 234 —249. 1 | e 

(37) See Fginnar\, in Vita Caroli Magni, c i. p. 9, &c. c iii. p. 24. 
Childeric was depoled—Juſſz, the Carlovingians we'e eftabliſhed—au&o- 
ritate, Pontificis Romani. Launoy, & c. pretend that theſe ſtrong words 

are ſuſceptible of a very foit inte pretation. Be it lo; yet Eginhard un- 
derſtood the world, the court, and the Latin language. . | 

(58) For the title and powers of pat ician of Rome, ſee Due inge 
(Gloff. Latin. tom. v. p. 140-451) Pa. Critica, A. D. 740, N*6— 
11.), Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. vi. p. 308-329), and St. Marc 
(Abre:ze Chronologique de Vltalie, tom. i. b. 370-382). Of theſe 
the Franciſcan Pagi is the molt diſpoſed to make the patrician a lierte 
daat of the church, rather than of the empire. Ni 


Ravenna, 
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1 1 Ravenna, who fill their place in the chronology 
| of princes, extended their juriſdiction over the 
Roman city. Since the revolt of Italy and the 
loſs of the Exarchate, the diſtreſs of the Romans 
had exacted ſome facrifice of their independence. 
Vet, even in this act, they exerciſed the right of 
diſpoſing of themſelves ; ; and the decrees of the 
ſenate and people ſucceſſively inveſted Charles 
Martel and his poſterity, with the honours of patri- 
cian of Rome. The leaders of a powerful nation 
would have diſdained a ſervile title and ſubor- 
| dinate office; but the reign of the Greek em- 
4 perors was ſuſpended; and, in the vacancy of 
' = the empire, they derived a more glorious com- 
. miſſion from the pope and the republic. The 
9 : Roman ambaſſadors preſented theſe patricians 
4 with the keys of the ſhrine of St. Peter, as a 
| [= pledge and ſymbol of ſovereignty ; with a holy 
MY: banner, which it was their right and duty to un- 
j furl in the defence of the church and city(59). In 
' 1 the time of Charles Martel and of Pepin, the 
J' interpoſition of the Lombard kingdom covered 
14 the freedom, while it threatened the ſafety, of 
Rome; and the patriciate repreſented only the 
title, the ſervice, the alliance, of theſe diſtant 
protectors. The power and policy of Charle- 
magne annihilated an enemy, and impoſed a 
maſter. In his firſt viſit to the capital, he was re- 
ceived with all the honours which had formerly 
been paid to the exarch, the repreſentative of the 
_ emperor ; and theſe honours obtained ſome new 
decorations from the joy and gratitude of pope 


(59) The papal advocates can ſoften the ſymbolic meaniagof the banner 
9 | and the keys; but the ſtyle of ad -regnum dimiſimus, or direximus (Co- 
p dex Carolin. epi{t. 1. tom. iii. pars it. p. 76.), ſeems to allow of no pal- 
| liation or etcape. In the MS. of the Vienna library, they read, inſtead of 
regnam, rogum, prayer or requeſt (ſee Ducange) ; and the royalty of 
Charles Martel is ſubverted by this important correction (Catalani,-in his 

Critical Prefaces Apnali d'Italia, tom. xvii. p. 95—99.). 


| 
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Adrian the firſt (60). No ſooner was he informed 


of the ſudden approach of the monarch, than 


he diſpatched the magiſtrates and nobles of Rome 


to meet him, with the banner, about thirty miles 


from the city. At the diſtance of one mule, the 


Flaminian way was lined with the /chools, or na- 


tional communities, of Greeks, Lombards, 


Saxons, &c.: the Roman youth was under 
arms; and the children of a more tender age, 


with palms and olive branches in their hands, 


chaunted the praiſes of their great deliverer. At 


the aſpect of the holy croſſes, and enſigns of the 


ſaints, he diſmounted from his horſe, led the 
proceſſion of his nobles to the Vatican, and, 
as he aſcended the ſtairs, devoutly kiffed each 
ſtep of the threſhold of the apoſtles. In the por- 
tico, Adrian expected him at the head of his 
clergy: they embraced, as friends and equals; 


but in their march to the altar, the king or pa- 
trician aſſumed the righthand of the pope. Nor 
was the Frank content with theſe vain and empty 


demonſtrations of reſpect. In the twenty-ſix 


years that elapſed, between the conqueſt of Lom- 


| bardy and his Imperial coronation, Rome, which 


had been delivered by the ſword, was ſubject, 
as his own, to the ſceptre of Charlemagne. The 


people ſwore allegiance to his perſon and family : 

in his name money was coined, and juſtice was 
adminiſtered ; and the election of the popes was 
examined and confirmed by his authority. Ex- 
cept an original and ſelf-inherent claim of ſover- 
eignty, there was not any prerogative remaining, 


which the title of emperor could add to the pa- 


trician of Rome (6 1). 


The 


(60) la the authentic narrative of this reception, the Liber Pontificalis 
obierves —obviam illi jus ſanctitas dirigens venerabiles cruces, id elt 
ſigna; ſicut mos eſt ad exarchum, aut pa'ricium ſuſcipiendum, eum eum 
iagenti honore ſuſcipi fecit (tom. iii, pars i. p. 185). 

(61) Paulus Diaconus, who wrote before the empire of Charlemagne, 
deſcribes Rome ay his ſubjed city —veſtræ civitates (ad Pompeium Fel- 


tum), 
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of Pep n and 


Charxrle- 


magne to 
the popes. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
The gratitude of the Carlovingians was ade- 
quate to theſe obligations, and their names are 
conſecrated, as the ſaviours and benefactors of 
the Roman church. Her ancient patrimony of 
farms and houſes was transformed by their bounty 
into the temporal dominion of cities and pro- 


vinces ; and the donation of the exarchate was the 
firſt fruits of the conqueſts of Pepin (62). Aſtol- 


phus with a ſigh relinquiſhed his prey; the keys 


and the hoſtages of the principal cities were de- 
livered to the French ambaſſador; and, in his 


maſter's name, he preſented them before the 
tomb of St. Peter. The ample meaſure of the 
Exarchate (63) might compriſe all the provinces 
of Italy which had obeyed the emperor and his 


Vicegerent ; but its ſtrict and proper limits were 
included in the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, 


and Ferrara: its inſeparable dependency was the 
Pentapolis, which ſtretched along the Adriatic 
from Rimini to Ancona, and advanced into the 
midland country as far as the ridges of the 


Apennine, In this tranſaction, the ambition and 


avarice of the popes has been ſeverely condemned. 
Perhaps the humility of a Chriſtian prieſt ſnould 


have rejected an earthly kingdom, which it was 
not eaſy for him to govern without renouncin 

the virtues of his profeſſion. Perhaps a faithful 
ſubject, or even a generous enemy, would have 


been leſs impatient to divide the ſpoils of the 


tam), ſuis addidit ſceptris (de Metenſis Eecleſiz Epiſcop' s). Some Car- 
lovingian medals, ſtruck at Rome, have engaged Le Blanc to write an 
elaborate, though partial, diſſert.:tion on their authority at Rome, both 
as patricians and emperors { Amſterdam, 1692, in 49). 

(62)Moſheim (Inſtitution Hiſt. Ecclef. p 263.) weighs this donation with 
fair and deliberate prudence The original act has never been produced; 
dut the Liber Pontitica'is repreſents (p. 171.), and the Codex Carolinus 
iuppoſes, this ample gift. Both are contempora'y 1ecords 3 and the 
latter is the more authentic, ſince it has been preſerved, not in the papal, 
but the Imperial library. 

(53) Between the exorbitant cla'ms, and narrow conceſſions, of intereſt | 
and prejud:ce, from which even Muratori (Antiquitat. tom i. p 63 — 


58.) is not exempt, ! have been guided, in the limits of the Exarchate 
33d Pentapolis, by the Diſſertatio * ltaliz Medii Ævi, tom. 


8 159 —180. 


Barbarian ; SH 
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Barbarian; and if the emperor had entruſted 


Stephen to ſolicit in his name the reſtitution of 


the Exarchate, I will not abſolve the pope from 


the reproach of treachery and falſehood. But in 
the rigid interpretation of the laws, every one 


may accept, without injury, whatever his bene- 
factor can beſtow without injuitice. The Greek 
emperor had abdicated or forfeited his right to 
the Exarchate; and the ſword of Aſtolphus was 
broken by the ſtronger {word of the Carlovin- 


gian. It was not in the cauſe of the Iconoclaſt that 
Pepin had expoſed his perion and army in a 
double expedition beyond the Alps: he poſſef- 


ſed, and might lawfully alienate, his conqueſts; 


and to the importunities of the Grecks, he piouſly 


_ replied, that no human conſideration ſhould tempt 


him to reſume the gift which he had conferred 


on the Roman pontiff for the remiſſion of his 
fins and the ſalvation of his ſoul. The ſplendid 
_ donation was granted in ſupreme and abſolute 


dominion, and the world beheld for the firſt time 
a Chriſtian biſhop inveſted with the prerogatives 


of a temporal prince; the choice of magiſtrates, 


the exerciſe of juſtice, the impoſition of taxes, 


and the wealth of the palace of Ravenna. In 
the diſſolution of the Lombard kingdom, the in- 
habitants of the duchy of Spoleto (64) ſought a 

refuge from the {torm, ſhaved their heads after the 
Roman faſhion, declared themſelves the ſervants 


and ſubjects of St. Peter, and completed, by this 


voluntary ſurrender, the preſent circle of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate. That myſterious circle was 


enlarged to an indefinite extent, by the verbal 


or written donation of Charlemagne (65), who in 


the 


(6.4) Spo'etini deprecati ſunt, ut eas in ſervitio B. Petri teciperet et more 
Romanorum tonſurari facerit (Anallaizus, p-i85.). Vet it may be a 
queſtion whether they gave their own perſons or their country, 

(65) The policy and donations of Charlemagne are carctuliy examined 
by St. Marc (Abrege, tom. i. p. zu- 08.) who has well ſtudied the 
Codex Carolinus, | believe, with him, that thy were Oly verbal. 


The 
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the firſt tranſports of his victory, deſpoiled him- 
ſelf and the Greek emperor of the cities and 
iſlands which had formerly been annexed to the 
Exarchate. But, in the cooler moments of ab- 
ſence and reflection, he viewed, with an eye of 
| jealouſy and envy, the recent greatneſs of his 
eccleſiaſtical ally. The execution of his own 
and his father's promiſes was reſpectfully eluded : 
the king of the Franks and Lombards aſſerted 
the inalienable rights of the empire; and, in his 
life and death, Ravenna (66), as well as Rome, 
was numbered in the liſt of his metropolitan 
= cities. The ſovereignty of the Exarchate melted 
3 away in the hands of the popes: they found in the 
i | tt archbiſhops of Ravenna a dangerous and domeſtic 
rival (67) : the nobles and people diſdained the 
10} yoke of a prieſt; and, in the diſorders of the 
vl times, they could only retain the memory of an 
1 ancient claim, which in a more proſperous age, 
they have revived and realized. 
1 Forgery of Fraud is the reſource of weakneſs and cunning; 
| CCcoftan and the ſtrong, though ignorant, Barbarian was 
14 tine. often entangled in the net of ſacerdotal policy. 
if The Vatican and Lateran were an arſenal and 
| manufacture, which, according to the occaſion, 
have produced or concealed a various collection 
of falſe or genuine, of corrupt or ſuſpicious, acts, 
as they tended to promote the intereſt of the 


9 1 The moſt ancient aꝙ of donation that pretends to be extant, is that of 
Li N the emperor Lewis the Pious (Sigonius, de Regno Italiz, |. iv. Opera, 
* tom. ii. p. 267 —270.). Its authenticity, or at leaſt its integrity, are 

1 much queſtioned (Pagi, A. D 817, Ney, & c. Muratori, Annali, tom. 

| | | | vi. p. 432, &c. Diſſertat. Chorographica, p. 32, 34); but I fee no 
Ta | reaſonable objection to theſe princes ſo freely diſpoſing of what was not 
Ip - | their own. 

1 (66 Charlemagne ſolicited and obtained from the proprietor, Hadrian 

J. | | I. the moſaics of the palace of Ravenna, for the decoration of Aix-la- 
Wet Chapelle (Cod. Carolin. ep ſt. 67. p. 223.). 

(67) The popes often complain of the uſurpations of Leo of Ravenna 
(Codex Carolin. epiſt. 51, 52, 53. b. 200—205.). Si corpus St. Andrez 
fracris germani St. Petri hie $248 nequaquam nos Romani pontifices 
ſic ſubjugaſſent (Agnellus, Liber Poatificalis, in Scriptores Rerum Ital. 
tam. il. pars :. p. 107.) 


* Roman 
| 
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Roman church. Before the end of the eighth 


century, ſome apoſtolical ſcribe, perhaps the no- 


torious Iſidore, compoſed the decretals, and the 


donation of Conſtantine, the two magic pillars 


ol the ſpiritual and temporal monarchy of the 


popes. This memorable donation was introduced 


to the world by an epiſtle of Adrian the firſt, 
who exhorts Charlemagne to imitate the libera- 
lity, and revive the name, of the great Conſtan- 
tine (68). According to the legend, the firſt of 
the Chriſtian emperors was healed of the leproſy, 


and purified in the waters of baptiſm, by St. Sil- 


veſter, the Roman biſhop; and never was phyſi- 
cian more gloriouſly recompenſed. His royal 
proſelyte withdrew from the ſeat and patrimony 
of St. Peter: declared his reſolution of founding 


a new capital in the Eaſt ; and reſigned to the 
popes the free and perpetual ſovereignty of Rome, 
Italy and the provinces of the Weſt (69). This 


fiction was productive of the moſt beneficial ef- 
fects. The Greek princes were convicted of the 
guilt of uſurpation ; and the revolt of Gregory 
was the claim of his lawful inheritance. The 
' popes were delivered from their debt of grati- 
tude ; and the nominal gifts of the Carlovingians 
were no more than the juſt and irrevocable reſ- 


titution of a ſcanty portion of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate. The ſovereignty of Rome no longer de- 


pended on the choice of a fickle people; and the 


(68) Piifimo Conſtantino magno, per ejus largitatem 8. R. Eecle- 
ſia elevata et exaltata eſt, et poteſtatem in his Helperiz partibus largiri 


dignatus eſt. .. . Quia ecce novus Conſtantinus his temporibus, &c. 


(Codex Carolin. epiſt. 49. in tom. iii. part ii. p. 195.). Pagi (Critica, 


A. D. 324, N*16.) aſeribes them to an impoſtor of the viſith century, who 
borrowed the name of St. Iſidore: his humble title of Peccator was ig 
rently, but aptly, turned into Mercator; his merchandiſe was Indeed 
profitable, and a few ſheets of paper were fold for much wealth and 
ower. | | | 
g (69) Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 4—7.) has enumerated the 
ſeveral editions of this Act, in Greek and Latin. The copy which Lau- 
rentius Valla recites and retutes, appears to be taken either fron the 
ſput ious Acts of St. Silveſter or fromm Gratian's Dec: ee, to Which, ac- 
cording to him and others, it has been furreptitiouſly tacked. 


ſuccefiors 
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ſucceſſors of St. Peter and Conſtantine were in- 


veſted with the purple and prerogatives of the 
Cæſars. So deep was the ignorance and credu- 


lity of the times, that the moſt abſurd of fables 


was received, with equal reverence, in Greece 


and in France, and is ſtill enrolled among the 


decrees of the canon law (70). The emperors, 
and the Romans, were incapable of diſcerning 
a forgery, that ſubverted their rights and free- 


dom; and the only oppoſition proceeded from a 


Sabine monaſtery, which, in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, diſputed the truth and vali- 


dity of the donation of Conſtantine (71). In the 
revival of letters and liberty this fictitious deed 
was tranſpierced by the pen of Laurentius Valla, 
the pen of an eloquent critic and a Roman pa- 


triot (72). His contemporaries of the fifteenth 


century were aſtoniſhed at his ſacrilegious bold- 


neſs; yet ſuch is the ſilent and irreſiſtible pro- 
greſs of reaſon, that before the end of the next 
age, the fable was rejected by the contempt of 


(70) In the year los, it was believed (was it believed?) by pope 


Leo IX. cardinal Peter Damianus, &c. Muratori places ( Annali d'[tal'a, 


tom. ix. p. 23, 24.) the fictitious donations of Lewis the Pious, the 
Otho, &c. de Donatione Conſtantini. See a Diſſertation of Natalis 
Alexander, ſeculum iv. diff. 2c. p. 236—350. | De de, 

(71) See a large account of the controverſy (A. D. 1105), which 
aroſe from a private law-ſuit, in the Chronicon Paiſenſe (Script. Rerum 
lialicarum, tom. ii. pars. 1. p. 637, &c.), a copious extract from the archives 
of that Benedictine abbey. They were formerly acceſſible to curious 
foreivners (Le Blanc and Mabillon), and would have enriched the firſt. 
volume of the Hiſtoria Monaſtica Italiæ of Qui:ini, But they ate now 
impriſoned (Muratori, Scriptores R. I. tom ii. pars ii. p. 269.) by the 
timid policy of the court cf Rome; and the future cardinal yielded to the 
voice of authority and the whiſpere of arabition (Quirini, Comment. 
pars ii. p. 12 3—136. ). Fe, a 

(72) U have read in the collection of Schardius (de Poteſtate Imperiali 
Eccleſiaſtica, p. 5 34—780.), this animated diſcourſe, which was compoſed 
by the author A. D. 1440, fix years after the fl ght of pope Eugenius 
IV. It is a moſt vchemen party pamphlet: Valla juſtifies and animates 
the revolt of the Romans, and would even approve the ule cf a dagger 
againſt her ſacerdotal tyrant. Such a critic might expect the perſecution 
of the clergy; yet he made his peace and is bufi d in the Lateran (Bayle, 


Dictionnaire Critique, VALLA ; Voſſius, de Hiſtoricis L. atinis, p. 580. 


hiſtorians 
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hiſtorians (73) and poets (74), and the tacit or 


modeſt cenſure of the advocates of the Roman 
church (75). The popes themſelves have in- 
dulged a ſmile at the credulity of the vugar (76); 
but a falſe and obſolete title ſtill ſanctifies their 
Teign ; and, by the ſame fortune which has at- 


| tended the decretals and the Sibylline oracles, the 
edifice has ſubſiſted after the foundations have 


been undermined. 


While the popes eſtabliſhed i in Italy their free- x 


dom and dominion, the images, the firſt cauſe 
of their revolt, were reſtored in the Eaſtern em- 
pire (77). Under the reign of Conſtantine the 
fifth, the union of civil and eccleſiaſtical power 


Reſtoration 
of images in 
the Eaſt b 
the empreſs. 
Irene, 
A. D. 7580, 
© RO. 


had overthrown the tree, without extirpating the 


root, of ſuperſtition. The idols, tor ſuch they 
were now held, were ſecretly cheriſhed by the 
order and the ſex moſt Prone: to devotion; and 


(73) See Gel A fervent of the popes, in that long and valuable 


digreſſion, which has relumed its place in the Jalt edition, correly pub- 


 Vſhed from the author's MS. and printed in four volumes in quarto, under 
the name of Friburgo, 1775 (litoria d' [:alia, tom. i. p. 385—295.). 


(74) The Paladio Aſtolpho found it in the moon, among the . 


that were loſt upon earth (Orlando Furioſo, xxxiv. 80.), 
Di vari fivre ad un grand monte paſſa, 
Ch'ebhe gia buono odore, or puzza forte 
Queſto era i] dono (fe però dir lece) 
Che Coſtantino al buon Sylveſtro fece. 
Vet this incomparable poem has been approved by a bull of IL. eo X. 
(75) See B-ronivs, A. D. 324, NO 119—123, A. D. 1191, N' 51, &c. 


The cardinal wiſhes to ſuppoie that Rome was offered by Conitantine, 


and .refuſed by Silveſter, The a& of donation he confideis, ſtrangely 
. enough, as a forgery of the Greeks. | 


(76) Baronivs n'en dit gueres contre: encore en a- til trop dit, et Ton 


vouloit fans mei, (Cardinal du Perron), qui Pempechai, cenſurer cette 


partie de fon hiitojire. Jen deviiai un jour avec le Pape, etil ne me 


repondit autre chole © che volctc? 1 Canonici la lengono,“ il le diſo. t 
en riant (Perroniana, 8. 77 
(75) The 1emaining hittory of images, fiom Irene to Theodota, is 


collected for the Catholics, by Baronius and Pagi (A. D. 580—840), 
Natalis Alexander (Hiſt. N. T. ſeculum viii. Panoplia adverſus Hære- 
ticos, p. 118—178.), and Dupin (Bibliot. Eecleſ. tom. vi. p. 136——154.); 


for the proteſtants, by Spanheim (Hiſt. Imag. p. 1 ), Baſnage 
(Hiſt. de l'kgliſe, tom. i. p. 886-872. tom. ii. p. 1362—1388.), acd 
Moſheim (Inſtitut. Hiſt. Eceleſ ſecul. viii, et ix.) The pi oteſtants, except 
Moſheim, are loured with controverſy; but the Catholics, except Dupin, 
are inflamed by the fury and ſupeilſtition of the monks; and even Le 
Beau n. ſt. du Bas Empire}, a gentleman and a ſcholar, is in fected by 


ene odious - ntagion. 
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the fond alliance of the monks ar 
tained a final victory over the reaſon and authe 
rity of man. Leo the fourth maintained with 
leſs rigour the religion of his father and grand- 
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females, 


father; but his wife, the fair and ambitious Irene, 
had imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, the heirs 


of the idolatry, rather than the philoſophy, of 


their anceſtors. During the life of her huſband, 
theſe ſentiments were inflamed by danger and 
diſſimulation, and ſhe could only labour to protect 


and promote ſome favourite monks whom ſhe 


drew from their caverns, and ſeated on the me- 


tropolitan thrones of the Eaſt, But as ſoon as 


ſhe reigned in her own name and that of her ſon, 


Irene more ſeriouſly undertook the ruin of the 
| leonoclaits ; and the firſt ſtep of her future per- 
ſecution, was a general edict for liberty of con- 


ſcience. In the reſtoration of the monks, a 
thouſand images were expoſed to the public ve- 


neration; a thouſand legends were invented of 
their ſufferings and miracles. By the opportuni- 


ties of death or removal, the epiſcopal ſeats were 
judiciouſly filled; the moſt eager competitors for 
earthly or celeſtial favour, anticipated and flat- 


tered the judgment of their ſovereign ; and the 


promotion of her ſecretary Taraſius, gave Irene 


the patriarch of Conſtantinople, and the command 
of the Oriental church. But the decrees of a ge- 
neral council could only be repealed by a ſimilar 


aſſembly (78); the Iconoclaſts whom ſhe con- 


vened, were bold in poſſeſſion, and averſe to de- 


bate ; "and the feeble voice of the biſhops was 


'rTe-echoed by the more formidable 3 of 


the ſoldiers and people of Conſtantinople. The 


delay and intrigues of a year, the ſeparation 


(78) See the Acts, in Creek 0 Latin, of the ſecond Council 2 


with 2 number of relative pieces, in the viiith volume of the Council“, 


645 —1600. A faithful verſion, with ſcme criticat notes, would kn. 
in dliffer ent readers, a high or a im le. 
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of the diſaffected troops, and the choice of VI!" gene- 


Nice for a ſecond orthodox ſynod, removed 


ral cou ncil, 


IId of Nice, 


| theſe obſtacles; and the epiſcopal conſcience 4: P. 8, 


hands of the .prince. No more than eighteen 


days were allowed for the conſummation of this 
important work: the Iconoclaſts appeared, not 


as judges, but as criminals or penitents; the 


ſcene was decorated by the legates of pope 


Adrian and the Eaſtern patriarchs (59), the 


Q. 23. 


decrees were framed by the preſident Tara- i 


ſius, and ratified by the acclamations and ſub- 
ſcriptions of three hundred and fifty biſhops. 


They unanimouſly pronounced that the wor- 
ſhip of images is agreeable to ſcripture and 
reaſon, to the fathers and councils of the 


church: but they heſitate whether that wor- 
ſhip be relative or direct; whether the Godhead, 
and the figure, of Chriſt be entitled to the ſame 


mode of adoration. Of this ſecond Nicene : 


council, the acts are ſtill extant ; a curious mo- 
nument of ſuperſtition and ignorance, of falſe- 


hood and folly. I ſhall only notice the judgment 
of the biſhops, on the comparative merit of 
1image-worſhip and morality. A monk had con- 
cluded a truce with the demon of fornication, 
on condition of interrupting his daily prayers to 
a picture that hung in his cell. His ſcruples 


prompted him to conſult the abbot. © Rather 
„than abſtain from adoring Chriſt and his Mo- 


ther in their holy images, it would be better 


“ for you,“ replied the caſuiſt, to enter every 


(79) The pope's legates were caſual meſſengers, two prieſts without any 
ſpecial commiflion, and who were.diſavowed on their return. Some vs- 
gabond monks were perſuaded by the Catholics to repreſent the Oriental 
patriarchs. This curious anecdote is revealed by Theodore Siuditee 
(epiſt. i. 38. in Sirmond, Opp. tom. v. p. 131g.), one of the warmeſt 


{conoclaſts of the age. | 
| „ brothel, 


; : Sept. 24 
was again, after the Greek faſhion, in the OA :; 


| Final eſta- 
bliſhment of 


images by 
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{ brothel, and viſit every proſtitute, in the 
66 gity (+0). as] 

For the honour of orthodoxy, at leaſt the or- 
thodoxy of the Roman church, it is ſomewhat 


the empreſs unfortunate, that the two princes who convened 


 Theodora, 
A. D. 842 0 


the two councils of Nice, are both ſtained with 
the blood of their ſons. The ſecond of theſe 
aſſemblies was approved and rigorouſly executed 
by the deſpotiſm of Irene, and ſhe refuſed her 


adverſaries the toleration which at firſt ſhe had 


granted to her friends, During the five ſucceed- 


ing reigns, a period of thirty-eight years, the 
| cancel was maintained, with unabated rage and 


various ſucceſs, between the worſhippers and 


the breakers of the images; but I am not in- 
clined to purſue with minute diligence the repe- 


tition of the ſame events. Nicephorus allowed a 


general liberty of ſpeech and pract ce; and the- 


only virtues of his reign is accuſed by the monks. 
as the cauſe of his temporal and eternal perdi- 


tion. Superſtition and weakneſs formed tbe 


character of Michael the firſt, but the faints and 


images were incapable of ſupporting their votary 


on the throne. In the purple, Leo the fifth " 


ferted the name and religion of an Armeniar 
and the idols, with their ſeditious 5 


were ee to a ſecond exile. Their ap— 
Plauſe would have ſanctified the murder of an 


impious tyrant, but his aſſaſſin and ſuceeflor, the 


Hlecord Michael, was tainted from bis birth with 


the Phrygian herefies : he attetapied to mediate 


between the contending parties; and the 


tractable ſpirit of the Catholics inſenſibly £0 
him into > the Patte ſcale. His r moderation was 


{80} Tg 11 64 pen HRT h e TY, 770) £6 TEUTY TApVeiry {65 Chun 3 
» iva aprogn To TPITAUVEW T0) KUPL0Y fp wy xas Oeov In7uv Ne peta e ia 
are ja1Tp0; bY ji. Thele viſits could not be innocent, fine the Anwar 
Toprecas (the dæmon of fornication) #70 s4c di curw .,. 6 Kein e &; 
6364470 aUTY ood, &. Actio iv. p. 901. Ac io v. p. 1031. 
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guarded. by timidity ; but his ſon Theophilus, 


alike ignorant of fear and pity, was the laſt and 
moſt cruel of the Iconoclaſts. The enthuſiaſm. 


of the times ran ſtrongly againſt them; and the 
emperors, who ſtemmed the torrent, were exaſ— 
perated and puniſhed by the public hatred. Af- 


ter the death of Theophilus, the final victory of 
the images was atchieved by a ſecond female, his 
widow Theodora, whom he left the guardian of 
the empire. Her meaſures were bold and de- 


ciſive. The fiction of a tardy repentance ab- 
ſolved the fame and the ſoul of her deceaſed huſ- 


band: the ſentence of the Iconoclaſt patriarch 


was commuted from the loſs of his eyes to a 


whipping of two hundred laſhes: the biſhops 
trembled, the monks ſhouted, and the feſtival 
of orthodoxy preſerves the annual memory of 
the triumph of the images. A ſingle queſtion. 


yet remained, whether they are endowed with 


any proper and inherent ſanctity : it was agita- 


ted by the Greeks of the eleventh century (81); 
and as this opinion has the ſtrongeſt recommen- 
dation of abſurdity, I am ſurpriſed that it was 
not more explicitly decided in the affirmative. 


In the Weſt, pope Adrian the firſt accepted and 


announced the decrees of the Nicene aſſembly, 
which is now revered by the Catholics as the ſe— 
venth in rank of the general councils. Rome 


and Italy were docile to the voice of their father, 


but the greateſt part of the Latin Chriſtians were 


14 


far behind in the race of ſuperſtition. The Retuaance 


churches of France, Germany, England, and 


Franks and 


Spain, ſteered a middle courſe between the ado- of Charle- 


magne, 
ration and the deſtruction of images, which A. P. 794, 


they admitted into their temples, not as objects of &c. 


worſhip, but as lively and uſeful memorials of 


(81) See an account of this controverſy in the Alexius of Anna Comnena 
(I. v. p. 129.) and Moſheim (Inſtitut. Hiſt, Ecclef. p. 371, 372.) 
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faith and hiſtory, An angry book of controver- 
ſy was compoſed and publiſhed in the name of 
Charlemagne (82) ; under his authority a ſynod of 
three hundred biſhops was aſſembled at Frank- 
fort (83): they blamed the fury of the Iconoclaſts, 
but they pronounced a more ſevere cenſure againſt 
the ſuperſtition of the Greeks, and the decrees 
of their pretended council, which was long del- 
piſed by the Barbarians of the Weſt (84). Among 
them the worſhip of images advanced with a 
filent and inſenſible progreſs; but a large atone- 
ment is made for their heſitation and delay, by 
the groſs idolatry of the ages which precede the 
reformation, and of the countries, both in Eu— 
rope and America, which are ſtill immerſed in 
the gloom of ſuperſtition, VVV 
Final ſepa- It was after the Nicene ſynod, and under the 
ration of the reign of the pious Irene, that the popes conſum- 
popes rom mated the ſeparation of Rome and Italy, by the 
empire, tranſlation of the empire to the leſs orthodox 
77 . Charlemagne. They were compelled to chuſe 
- between the rival nations: religion was not the 
ſole motive of their choice; and while they diſ- 
ſembled the failings of their friends, they be- 
held, with reluQance and ſuſpicion, the Catholic 
virtues of their foes. The difference of lan- 


(82) The Libri Carolini (Spanheim, p. 443—829.), compoſed in the 
palace or winter-quarters of Charlemagne, at Worms, A. D. 790; and 
ſent by Engebert to pope Hadrian I. who anſwered them by a grandis et 
verboſa epiſtola (Concil tom. viii. p. 1553.). The Carolines propoſe 
120 objections againſt the Nicene ſynod, and ſuch words as theſe are the 
flowers of their rhetoric=dementiam priſcæ Gentilitatis obſoletum er- 
rorem . . - . . arguments inſaniſſima et abſurdiflima. ., . deriſione dignas 
nznias, &c, &c. | | 

(83) The afſemblies of Charlemagne were political, as well as eccle- 
ſiaſtical; and the three hundred members (Nat, Alexander, ſec. viii. p. 

9833.) who fat and voted at Franckfort muſt include not oniy the biſhops, 
but the abbots, and even the principal laymen, 

(84) Qui ſupra ſanQifſima patres noſtri (epiſcopi et ſacerdotes) omnimedts 
ſervitium et adorationem imaginum renuentes contempſerunt, atque con- 
ſentientes condemnaverunt (Concil. tom. ix. p. 101. Canon ii. Franck- 
furd). A polemic muſt be hard-hearted indeed, who does not pity the 
eforts of Baronius, Pagi, Alexander, Maimbourg, &c. to elude this 
unlucky ſentence, - _ 
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guage and manners had perpetuated the enmity 


of the two capitals; and they were alienated 
from each other by the hoſtile oppoſition of ſe- 
venty years. In that ſchiſm the Romans had 
taſted of freedom, and the popes of ſovereignty: _ 
their ſubmiſſion would have expoſed them to the 
revenge of a jealous tyrant ; and the revolution 
of Italy had betrayed the impotence, as well as 
the tyranny, of the Byzantine court, The Greek. 
emperors had reſtored the images, but they had 
not reſtored the Calabrian eſtates (8 5) and the Il- 


lyrian dioceſe (86), which the 0 had torn 


away from the ſucceſſors of St. Peter; and 
pope Adrian threatens them with a ſen— 
_ tence of excommunication unleſs they ſpeedily 
abjure this practical hereſy (87). The Greeks were 
now orthodox, but their religion might be 
| tainted by the breath of the reigning monarch : 
the Franks were now contumacious ; but a diſ. 
cerning eye might diſcern their approaching 
converſion from the uſe, to the adoration, of 


images. The name of Charlemagne was ſtained 


by the polemic acrimony of his ſcribes ; ; but the 


(8;) Theophanes (p. 343) ſpecifies PER of Sicily Fw Calabria; which 


yielded an annua) rent of three talents and a half or gold (perhaps 700ol, 


ſterling). Liutprand more pompouſly enumerates the patrimonies of the 
Roman church in Greece, Judza, Perſia, Meſopotamia, Babylonia, 


Egypt, avd Libya, which were detained by the injultice of the Greek 


emperor (Legat. ad Nicephorum, in Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. 


pars. 1. p. 481.) 
(86) The great dioceſe of the Eaſtern Illyricum, with Apulia, Calabris, | 
and Sicily (Thomaſſin, Diſcipline de PEgliſe, tom. i. p. ie): by the 


confeſſion of the Greeks, the patriarch of Conſtantinople had detached 


from Rome the metropolitans of Theſſalonica, Athens, Corinth, Nico- 
polis, and Patræ (Luc. Holſten. Geograph. Sacra, p. 22.)3 and his ſpi- 
ritual conqueſts extended to Naples and Amalphi fGianrone, Iſtoria 


Civite di Napoli, tom. i. p. $179—524. Pagi, A. D. 730, No 11.). 
(87) In hoc oſtenditur, quia ex uno capitulo ab errore reverſis, in aliis 


duobus, in eodem (was it the ſame?) permaneant errore . . . , de dio-— 
ceſi S. R. E. ſeu de patrimoniis iterum increpantes commonemus, ut ſi 
ea reſtituere noluerit hereticum eum pro hujuſmodi errote perſeverantia 


decernemus (Epiſt. Hadrian, Papz ad Carolum Magnum, in Concil. 
tom. viii. p. igg8.); to which he adds a reaſon, moſt directly oppoſite 
to his conduct, that he preferred the ſalvation of denn and rule of faith 
to the goods of this tranſitory world. 
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conqueror himſelf conformed, with the temper 


of a ſtateſman, to the various practice of France 


and Italy. In his four pilgrimages or viſits to 


the Vatican, he embraced the popes in the com- 


munion of friendſhip and piety ; he knelt be- 


fore the tomb, and conſequently before the 


CToronation 


of Charle- 
magne as 
emperor of 


Rome and 
of the Weſt, 
A. D. 800, 


Dec. 26, 


image, of the apoſtle; and joined without 
ſcruple, in all the prayers and proceſſions of the 


Roman liturgy. Would prudence or pratitude 


allow the pontiffs to renounce their benefactor ? 
Had they a right to alienate his gift of the Exar- 
chate ! Had they power to aboliſh his govern- 
ment of Rome? The title of patrician was be- 
low the merit and greatneſs of Charlemagne; 
and it was only by reviving the Weſtern empire 
that they could pay their obligations or ſecure 
their eſtabliſhments. By this decifive meaſure 
they would finally eradicate the claims of the 
| Greeks : from the debaſement of a provincial 
town, the majeſty of Rome would be reſtored : 
the Latin Chriſtians would be united, under a 
ſupreme head, in their ancient metropolis ; ; and 
the conquerors of the Weſt would receive their 
crown from the ſucceſſors of St. Peter. The 
Roman church would acquire a zealous and reſ- 
pectable advocate; and, under the ſhadow of 
the Carlovingian power, the biſhop might exer- 
ciſe, with honour and ſafety, the government of 
the city (88). 

Before the ruin of paganifin in Rome, the 
competition for a wealthy biſhopric had often 
been productive of tumult and bloodſhed. The 
people was leſs numerous, but the times were 


(38) Fontanini conſiders the emperors as nomore than the advocates of 
the church (advocatus et deienſor 8. R E. See Ducange, Glofl. Lat. 


tom. i p. 97). His antagoniſt Muratori reduces the popes to be no 


more than the exarchs of the emperor. In the more equitable view of 


Moſheim. Inſtitut. Hiſt ({Ecclel. p. 264, 26g) they held Rome under the 


empire as the moſt honourable ſpecies of fief or bencfice—premuntur 
note caliginola! 


more. 
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more ſavage, the prize more important, and the 


chair of St. Peter was fiercely diſputed by the 
leading eccleſiaſtics who aſpired to the rank of 


ſovereign. The reign of Adrian the firſt (89) 
ſurpaſſes the meaſure of paſt or ſucceeding 
ages (90) ; the walls of Rome, the ſacred patri- 
mony, the ruin of the Lombards, and the 
friendſhip of Charlemagne, were the trophies of 
his fame: he ſecretly edified the throne of his 
ſucceſſors, and diſplayed in a narrow ſpace the 
virtues of a great prince. His memory was re- 
vered; but in the next election, a prieſt of the 
Lateran, Leo the third, was preferred to the 


nephew and the favourite of Adrian, whom he 
had promoted to the firſt dignities of the church. 
Their acquieſcence or repentance diſguiſed, 
above four years, the blackeſt intention of re- 


venge, till the day of a proceſſion, when a fu- 
rious band of conſpirators diſperſed the unarmed 
multitude, and aſſaulted with blows and wounds 


the ſacred perſon of the pope. But their enter- 


priſe on his life or liberty was diſappointed, per- 


haps by their own confuſion and remorſe. Leo 
was left for dead on the ground; on his revival 
from the ſwoon, the effect of his loſs of blood, 


he recovered his ſpeech and fight; and this na- 
tural event was improved to the miraculous 


reſtoration of his eyes and tongue, of which he 
had been deprived, twice deprived, by the knife 


(8g) His merits and hopes are ſummed up in an epi aph of thirty-eight 
verie-, of which Charlemagne declares nel che author (Concil. 
dom. viii. p. £20), | 

Poſt patrem lacrymans Carolus hzc carmina ſcripſi, 
Ta mihi dulcis amor, te modo plango pater 
Nomina jungo ſimul titulis, clariſſime, noſtra 
Adrianus, Carolus, rex ego, tuque pater. 
The poetry might be ſupplied by Alcuin ; but the tears the moſt glorious 
tribute, can only belong to Charlemagne. 
(900 Every new pope is admoniſhed—* Sancte Pater, non videbis annos 


« Petri,” twenty-five years. On the whole ſeries the average is about. 


fight years—4 ſhort hope for an ambitious card! nal. 
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of the aſſaſſins (91). From his priſon, he eſcaped 
to the Vatican; the duke of Spoleto haſtened to 


his reſcue, Charlemagne ſympathiſed in his in- 
jury, and in his camp of Paderborn in Weſt-⸗ 
phalia, accepted or ſolicited a viſit from the 


Roman Pontiff. Leo repaſſed the Alps with a 
commiſſion of counts and biſhops, the guards 


of his ſafety and the judges of his innocence ; 


and it was not without reluQance, that the con- 
queror of the Saxons delayed till the enſuing 


year the perſonal diſcharge of this pious office. 


In his fourth and laſt pilgrimage, he was re- 
ceived at Rome with the due honours of king 
and patrician : Leo was permitted to purge him- 


ſelf by oath of the crimes imputed to his charge: 


his enemies were ſilenced, and the ſacrilegious 


attempt againſt his life was puniſhed by the mild 
and inſufficient penalty of exile. On the feſtival 
of Chriſtmas, the laſt year of the eighth cen- 


tury, Charlemagne appeared in the church of 
St. Peter; and, to gratify the vanity of Rome, 


he had exchanged the ſimple dreſs of his coun- 
try for the habit of a patrician (92). After the ce- 


lebration of the holy myſteries, Leo ſuddenly 


placed a precious crownon his head (93), and the 


(91) The aſſurance of Anaſtaſius (tom. iii. pars i. p. 197, 198) is ſup- 
ported by the credulity of ſome French annaliſts; but Eginhard, and 
other writers of the fame age, are more natural and ſincere. ** Unus 
* ei oculus paullulum eſt læſus,“ ſays John the deacon of Naples 
(Vit Epiſcop. Napol. in Scriptores Muratori, tom. i. pars ii. p. 312). 
Theodulphus, a contemporary biſhop of Orleans, obſerves with pru- 
dence (l. iii. carm. 3), ö „ 5 
Reddita ſunt ? mirum eſt : mirum eſt auferre nequiſſe. 

Eſt tamen in dubio, hinc mirer aut inde magis. | 

(92) Twice, at the requeſt of Hadrian and Leo, he appeared at 
Rome long tunica et chlamyde amictus, et calceamentis quoque Ro- 
Eginhard (c xxili. p. 109—113) deſcribes, like 
Suetonius, the ſimplicity of his dreſs, ſo popular in the nation, that 
when Charles the Bald returned. to France in a foreign habit, the pa- 
criotic dogs barked at the apoſtate (Gaillard, Vie de Charlemagne 
tom. iv. p. 109) | | : 

(93) See Anaſtaſius (p. 199) and Eginhard (c. xxviii. p. 124— 128). 
The unction is mentioned by Theophanes (p. 339), the oath by Sigonius 
{from the Ordo Romanus), and the pope's adoration, more antiquorum 
5 by the Annales Bertiniani (Script, Murator, tom. ii, pars ii 
P. 505). | | 
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dome reſounded with the acclamations of the 

people, © Long life and victory to Charles, the 

< moſt pious Auguſtus, crowned by God the 
great and pacific emperor of the Romans !”? 

The head and body of Charlemagne were conſe- 

crated by the royal unction: after the example 

of the Cæſars, he was ſaluted or adored by the 

pontiff ; his coronation oath repreſents a pro- 

miſe to maintain the faith and privileges of the 

church; and the firſt fruits were paid in his rich 
offerings to the ſhrine of the apoſtle. In his fa- 
miliar converſation, the emperor proteſted his 
ignorance of the intentions of Leo, which he 
would have diſappointed by his abſence on that 
memorable day. But the preparations of the 

ceremony muſt have diſcloſed the ſecret; and 

the journey of Charlemagne reveals his know- 

ledge and expectation : he had acknowledged | 

that the Imperial title was the object of his am- 
| bition, and a Roman ſynod had pronounced, 

that it was the only adequate reward of his me- 

rit and ſervices (94). 

The appellation of great has been often be- Reign and 
are and ſometimes deſerved, but CaxLE- water of 
 MAGNE is the only prince in whole favour the magne, 

title has been indiſſolubly blended with the name. à. P. 1 
That name, with the addition of aint, is inſerted 
in the Roman calendar; and the ſaint, by a rare 

felicity, is crowned with the praiſes of the hiſto- 

rians and Philoſophers of an enlightened age (95). 


His 


(94) This ad event of the tranſlation or reſtoration of the empire, 
is related and di ſcuſſed by Natalis Alexander, ſecul. ix. (difſert. i. 390— 
397), Pagi (tom. it. p. 418), Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. vi, 
p. 339—352), Sigonius (de Regno ltaliz, I. iv. Opp. tom. ii. p. 24)— 
251), Spanheim (de fictà Tranſlatione Imperii), Giannone (tom. i. 
p. 39g—40g), St. Marc (Abrege Chronologique, tom. i. p. 438-450), 
Gaillard (Hiſt. de Charlemagne, tom. ii. 386446}, _ Almoſt all 
theſe moderns have ſome religious or national 1 
(9s) By Mably (Obſervations ſur I'Hiſtoire de France), Voltaire 
{Hiſtoire Generale), Robertſon (Hiſtory of Charles V.), and Monteſquieu 
{Eſprit des Loix, I. xxXx1. c. 18). In the your 1782, M. Gaillard pub- 
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His real merit is doubtleſs enhanced by the bar- 
bariſm of the nation and the times from which he 
emerged; but the apparent magnitude of an 


object is likewiſe enlarged by an unequal com- 


pariſon; and the ruins of Palmyra derive a 


caſual ſplendour from the nakedneſs of the ſur- 


rounding deſert. Without injuſtice to his fame, 


1 may diſcern ſome blemiſhes in the ſanctity and 


greatneſs of the reſtorer of the Weſtern empire. 
Of his moral virtues, chaſtity 1s not the moſt 
conſpicuous (96); but the public happineſs could 
not be materially injured by his nine wives or 
concubines, the various indulgence of meaner 
or more tranſient amours, the multitude of his 


| baſtards whom he beſtowed on the church, and 
the long celibacy and licentious manners of his 


daughters (97), whom the father was ſuſpected of 


loving with too fond a paſſion. I ſhall be 
ſcarcely permitted to accuſe the ambition of a 


conqueror ; but in a day of equal retribution, 
the ſons of his brother Carloman, the Merovia- 


gian princes of Aquitain, and the four thouſand 
five hundred Saxons who were beheaded on the 
| fame ſpot, would have ſomething to allege againſt 


the juſtice and humanity of Charlemagne, His 


treatment of the vanquiſhed Saxons (98) was an 


abuſe 


liſhed his Hiſtoire de Charlemagne (in 4 vols. in 12mo. ), which I have 


freely and profitably ated. The author is man of ſenſe and humarity 


and his work is Jaboured with induſtry and elegance. But I have like- 
wiſe examined the original monuments of the reigns of Pepin and 


_ Charlemagne, in the vth volume of the Hiſtorians of France. 


(96) The viſion of Wellin, compoſed by a monk, eleven years after the 
death of Charlemagne, ſhews him in purgatory, with a vulture, who is 
perpetually gnawing the guilty member, white the reſt of his body, the 


emblem of his virtues, is ſound and perieQ (ſee Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 


317—3600). 

(97) The marriage of Eginhard with Imma, daughter of Charlemagne, 
is, in my opinion, ſufficiently reſuted by the probrum and ſuſpicio that 
fullied theſe fair damſels, without excepting his own wife (c. xix. p. 98 


.—100, cum Notis Schmincke). The huſband muſt have been too 


ſtrong for the hiſtorian. | 
(98) Beſides the maſſacres and tranſmigrations, the pain of death was 
pronounced againſt the en crimes; 1. The retuſal of ps. 
2. The 
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abuſe of the right of conqueſt ; his laws were 


not leſs ſanguinary than his arms, and in the 


diſcuſhon of his motives, whatever is abſtracted 


from bigotry mult be imputed to temper. The 


ſedentary reader is amazed by his inceſſant aQi- 
vity of mind and body; and his ſubjects and ene- 


mies were not leſs aſtoniſhed at his ſudden preſence, 
at the moment hen they believed him at the moſt 


diſtant extremity of the empire; neither peace 


nor war, nor ſummer nor winter, were a ſeaſon 


of repoſe ; and our fancy cannot eaſily reconcile 


the annals of his reign with the geography of 
his expeditions. But this activity was a national 


rather than a perſonal virtue; the vagrant life of 


a Frank was ſpent in the chace, in pilgrimage, 


in milita:ty adventures; and the journies of 
Charlemagne were diſtinguiſhes only by a more 
numerous train and a more important purpole. 


His military renown muſt be tried by the ſcru- 
tiny of bit troops, his enemies, and his actions. 


Alexander conquered with the arms of Philip, 
but the 7wo heroes who preceded Charlemagne, 
bequeathed him their name, their examples, 
and the companions of their victories. At the 
head of his veteran and ſuperior armies, he op- 


preſſed the ſavage or degenerate nations, who 


were incapable of confederating for their com- 
mon ſafety : nor did he ever encounter an equal 


antagoniſt in numbers, in dicipline, or in arms. 


The ſcience of war has been Joſt and revived 
with the arts of peace; but his campaigns are 


not illuſtrated by any ſiege or battle, of fingular 


difficulty and ſucceſs: ; and he might. behold, 


2. The falſe pretence of baptiſm. 3. A releple to 1 4. The 
murder of a prieſt or biſhop. 5. Human ſacrifices, 6. Eating meat in 
Lent. But every crime might be expiated by baptiſm or penance (Gail- 


lard, tom. ii. p 241—247-): and the Chriſtian Saxons became the 


| 2 5 5 and equals of the Franke (Struv. INE Hiſt, Germanicæ, p. 
133 


with 
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with envy, the Saracen trophies of his grand- 
father. After his Spaniſh expedition, his rear- 
guard was defeated in the Pyrenæan mountains; 
and the ſoldiers, whoſe ſituation was ;rretrievable 


and whoſe valour was uſeleſs, might accuſe, with _ 
their laſt breath, the want of ſkill or caution of 


their general(99). Itouch with reverence the laws 


of Charlemagne, ſo highly applauded by a reſ- 


pectable judge. They compoſe not a ſyſtem, 


cut a ſeries, of occaſional and minute edits, 


for the correction of abuſes, the reformation of 
manners, the ceconomy of his farms, the care of 
his poultry, and even the ſale of his eggs. He 
wiſhed to improve the laws and the character of 


the Franks; and his attempts, however feeble 


and imperfect, are deſerving of praiſe : the in- 


veterate evils of the times were ſuſpended or 


mollified by. his government (100); but in his in- 
ſtitutions I can ſeldom diſcover the general views 


and the immortal ſpirit of a legiſlator, who ſur- 
vives himſelf for the benefit of poſterity. The 
union and ſtability of his empire depended on 


the life of a ſingle man: he imitated the dan- 
gerous practice of dividing his kingdoms among 
Bos ſons; and, after his numerous diets, the 
whole denden en was left to fluctuate between 


the diſorders of anarchy and deſpotiſm. His 


eſteem for the piety and knowledge of the clergy 


tempted him to entruſt that aſpiring order with 


temporal dominion and civil juriſdiftion ; and 
his ſon Lewis, when he was ſtripped and de- 


graded by the dinope, might accuſe, in ſome 


(9%) In this action the famous Rutland, Rolando, Orlando, was flain— 
cum compluribus aliis. See the truth in Eginhard (c 9. p. g1—56.), 
and the fable in an ingenious ſupplement of M. Gaillard (tom. ili. p. 
474.) . The Spaniards are too proud of a victory, which hiſtory aſcribes 
to the Gaſcons, and romance to the Saracens. | 

(100) Yet Schmidt, from the beſt authoritics, repreſents the interior 
ee and oppreſſion of his reign (Hiſt, des Allemands, tom. ii. p. 
45 49 
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meaſure, the imprudence of his father. His 
laws enforced the impoſition of tythes, becauſe 


the dæmons had proclaimed in the air that the 
default of payment had been the cauſe of the 


laſt ſcarcity (101). The literary merits of Charle- 
magne are atteſted by the foundation of ſchools, 

the introduction of arts, the works which were 
publiſhed in his name, and his familiar connec- 
tion with the ſubjects and ſtrangers whom he in- 
vited to his court to educate both the prince and 
people. His own ſtudies were tardy, laborious, 
and imperfect; if he ſpoke Latin, and vnder- 


ſtood Greek, he derived the rudiments of know- 


ledge from converſation, rather than from books; 
and, in his mature age, the emperor ſtrove to 


acquire the practice of writing, which every 


pealant now learns in his infancy(102).The gram- 
mar and logic, the muſic and aſtronomy, of the 
times, were only cultivated as the handmaids of 


ſuperſtition ; but the curioſity of the human 
mind muſt ultimately tend to its improvement, 


and the encouragement of learning reflects the 


pureſt and molt pleaſing luſtre on the character 
of Charlemagne (103). The dignity of his per- 


ſon( 194), the & length of his reign, the proſperity of 


his 


(101) Omnis homo ex ſua proprietate legitimam 3 ad eccleſiam 
conferat. Experimento enim didicimus, in anno, quo illa valida fames 
irrepſit, ebullire vacuas annonas a dzmonibes devoratas, et voces expro- 
bationis auditas. Such is the decree and aſſertion of the great Council 
of Frankfort (canon xxv. tom. ix. p. log.). Both Selden (Hiſt. of 
Tytbes; Works, vol. iii: part ii. p. 1146.) and Monteſquieu (Eſprit des 
loix 1. xxxi. c. 12.) repreſent Charlemagne as the firſt legal author of 
tythes Such obligations have country gentlemen to his memory! 


(102) Eginhard (c. 25. p. 119.) clearly ' affirms, tentabat et ſcribere 


ſed parum proſpere ſucceſſit lat or præpoſterus et ſero inchoatus. 
The moderns have perverted and corrected this obvious meaning, and 
the title of M. Gaillard's Diſſertation (tom. iii. p. 247—260. Y beirnys his 
partiality. 


(103) See Gaillard, tom. iii. p. 138—176. and Schmidt, tom. ii. p. 121 
—12 


(404) M. Gaillard (tom. iii. p. 35 2.) fixes the true ſtature of Charle- 
magne (ſee a Diſſertation of Marquard Freher ad calcem Eginhart. p. 


220, & c.) at five feet nine inches of French, about ſix feet one inch 
and 
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his arms, the vigour of his government, and the 


reverence of diſtant nations, diſtinguiſh him 
from the royal crowd; and Europe dates a 


new era from his reſtoration of the Weſtern. 


empire. 
That empire was not unworthy of its 


title (105); and ſome of the faireſt de ee 


of Europe were the patrimony or conqueſt of 


prince, who reigned at the ſame time 1n Nader, 


Spain, Italy, Germany, and Hungary (106). 


I. The Roman province of Gaul had been trans- 


formed ii to the name and monarchy of Fx Ax c E; 


but, in the decay of the Merovingian line, its 1 


mits were contracted by the independence of the 
Britons and the revolt of Aquitain. Charlemagne 
purſued, and confined, the Britons on the ſhores 


of the ocean; and that ferocious tribe, whoſe 
origin and language are fo different from the 


French, was chaſtiſed by the impoſition of tri- 


bure, hoſtages, and peace. Afﬀter a long and 


evaſive conteſt, the rebellion of the dukes of 


Aquitain was puniſhed by the forfeiture of their 


province, their liberty, and their lives. Harſh 
and rigorous would have been ſuch treatment of 


ambitious governors, who had too faithfully 
copied the mayors of the palace. But a recent 


and a fourth Engliſh, meaſure. The romance writers have increaſed it 
to eight feet, and the giant was endowed with a matchlels ſtrength and 
appetite: at a ſingle ſtroke of his good ſword Foyeuſe, he cut aſunder an 
horſeman and his horſe; at a ſingle repaſt he devoured a goole, two 
fowls, a quarter of mutton, &c, 

(0) See the conciſe, but correct and original, work of d' Anville 
(Etats formes en Europe apres la Chute de l' Empire Romain en Occident, 
Paris, 1771, in 40), whoſe map includes the empire of Charlemagne; 
the different parts are illuſtrated, by Valeſius (Notitia Galliarum) for 
France, Beretti (Diſſertatio Chorographica) for Italy, De Marca (Marca 
Hiſpanica) for Spain. For the middle geography of Germany, l 


confeſs myſelf poor and deſtitute. 


(106) After a biief relation of his wars and conqueſts (Vit. Carol d. 
g—14 ), Eginhard recapitulates, in a few words (c. 18), the countries 


ſubject to his empire. Struvius (Corpus Hitt. German. p. 118—1 4g.) 


has inſerted in bis Notes the texts of the old Chronicles. 


diſcovery 
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diſcovery (107), has proved that theſe unhappy 


princes were the laſt and lawful heirs of the blood 


and ſceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, from 
the brother of Dagobert, of the Merovingian 
| houſe. Their ancient kingdom was reduced to 
the dutchy of Gaſcogne, to the counties of Fe- 
ſenzac and Armagnac, at the foot of the Pyre- 


nees : their race was propagated till the begin- 
nig of the ſixteenth century; and, after ſurviv- 


ing their Carlovingian tyrants, they were reſerv- 
ed to feel the injuſtice, or the favours, of a third 
dynaſty. By the re-union of Aquitain, France 
was enlarged to its preſent boundaries, with the 
additions of the Netherlands and Spain, as far 


as the Rhine. II. The Saracens had been expel- Spain, 


led from France by the grandfather and father 


of Charlemagne; but they {ſtill poſſeſſed the 
greateſt part of Spain, from the rock of Gib- 
raltar to the Pyrenees. Amidſt their civil divi- 
ſions, an Arabian emir of Saragoſſa implored 


his protection in the diet of Paderborn. Char- 
lemagne undertook the expedition, reſtored the 


emir, and, without diſtinction of faith, impar- 


tially cruſhed the reſiſtance of the Chriſtians, 


and rewarded the obedience and ſervice of the ; 


Mahometans. In his abſence he inſtituted the 
Spaniſh march (108), which extended from the 


Pyrenees to the river Ebro: Barcelona was the 


(107) Of a charter granted to the monaſtery of Alaon (A. D. 845) 
by Charies the Bald, which deduces this royal pedigree. I doubt whe- 
ther ſome ſubſequent links of the ixth and xth centuries are equally firm; 

yet the whole is approved and defended by M. Gaillard (tom. ii p. 69— 
81. 203—206,) who affirms, that the tamily cf Montelquiou (not cf the 
preſident de Monteſquieu) is delcended, in the female line, fiom Clo- 
taire and Clovis—an innocent pretenſion! 

(:08) The governors or couats of the Spaniſh march revolted from 
Charles the Simple about the year 900; and a poor pittance, the Rouſil- 
lon, has been recovered in 1642 by the kings of France (Longuerue, 
Deicription de la France, tom. i p. 220—222.). Yet the Rouſillon con- 


tains 188, goo ſubjects, and annnally pays 2,600,000 livres (Necker. Ad- 


miniſtration des Finances, tom. i. p. 278, 279.); more people, perhaps, 
and doubtleſs more money, than the march of a ta Hh 


reſidence 
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reſidence of the French governor : he poſſeſſed 
the counties of Rouſillon and Catalonia; and the 
infant kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon were 
ſubject to his juriſdiction. III. As king of the 
Lombards, and patrician of Rome, he reigned 


over the greateſt part of ITaLy (109), a tract of a 


Germany, 


| thouſand miles from the Alps to the borders of 
Calabria, The dutchy of Beneventum, a Lom- 


bard fief, had ſpread, at the expence of the 
Greeks, over the modern kingdom of Naples. 
But Arrechis, the reigning duke, refuſed to be 


included in the ſlavery of his country; aſſumed 
the independent title of prince; and oppoſed his 


ſword to the Carlovingian monarchy. His de- 
fence was firm, his ſubmiſſion was not inglor1- 


ous, and the emperor was content with an eaſy 


tribute, the demolition of his tortreſles, and the 
acknowledgment, on his coins, of a ſupreme 
lord. The artful flattery of his ſon Grimoald 
added the appellation of father, but he aſſerted 


his dignity with prudence, and Beneventum in- 
ſenfibly eſcaped from the French yoke (110). IV. 


Charlemagne was the firſt who united Gzrmany 
under the ſame ſceptre. The name of Oriental 
Trance is preſerved in the circle of Franconia; 

and the people of Heſſe and Thuringia were re- 
cently incorporated with the victors, by the con- 
formity of religion and government. The Ale- 


manni, ſo formidable to the Romans, were the 


faithful vaſſals and confederates of the Franks; 
and their country was inſcribed within the mo- 
dern limits of Alſace, Swabia, and Switzerland. 
The Bavarians, with a fimilar indulgence of 
their laws and manners, were leſs patient of a 


maſter : the repeated treaſons of Taſillo juſtified 
the abolition of their ard dukes; and 


(109) Schmidt, Hift. des Allemands, tom. ii. p. 200, Ke. | 
(110) See Oiannone, tom. i. p. 374, 378. and the Annals of Muratori. 


their 
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their power was ſhared among the counts, who 
judged and guarded that important frontier. 


But the north of Germany, from the Rhine and 


beyond the Elbe, was {till hoſtile and Pagan; 
nor was it till after a war of thirty-three years 


that the Saxons bowed under the yoke of Chriſt 
and of Charlemagne. The idols and their vo- 
taries were extirpated : the foundation of eipht 


biſhoprics, of Munſter, Oſnaburgh, Paderborn, 
and Minden, of Bremen, Verden, Hildeſheim, 


and Halberſtadt, define, on either ſide of the 
MWeſer, the bonds of ancient Saxony; theſe epiſ- 


copal ſeats were the firſt ſchools and cities of 


that ſavage land; and the religion and humanit 
of the children atoned, in ſome degree, for the 


_ maſſacre of the parents. Beyond the Elbe, the 


Sclavi, or Sclavonians, of ſimilar manners and 


various denominations, overſpread the modern 
dominions of Pruſſia, Poland, and Bohemia, 


and ſome tranſient marks of obedience have 


tempted the French hiſtorian to extend the em- 
pire to the Baltic and the Viſtula. The con- 
queſt or converſion of thoſe countries is of a 


more recent age; but the firſt union of Bohemia 


with the Germanic body may be juſtly aſcribed 
to the arms of Charlemagne. V. He retaliated 
on the Avars, or Huns of Pannonia, the ſame 


Huogary, 


calamities which they had inflicted on the na- 


tions. Their rings, the wooden fortifications 


which encircled their diſtricts and villages, were 


broken down by the triple effort of a French 
army, that was poured into their country by 


land and water, through the Carpathian 


mountains and along the plain of the Danube. 


After a bloody conflict of eight years, the loſs 
of ſome French generals was avenged by the 


ſlaughter of the moſt noble Huns: the relics 


of the nation ſubmitted : the royal reſidence of 


the chagan was left deſolate and unknown; and 


the treaſures, the rapine of two hundred and 


fifty years, enriched the victorious troops, or 
decorated 
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decorated the churches of Italy and Gaul (117) 
After the reduction of Pannonia, the empire of 
Charlemagne was bounded only by the conflux 


of the Danube with the Teyſs and the Save: 
the provinces of Iftria, Liburnia, and Dalma- 


tia, were an caly, though unprofitable, acceſſi- 
on; and it was an effect of his moderation, that 


he left the maritime cities under the real or no- 


3 His ncigch- 


bour- and 
tnc mies. 


minal ſovereignty of the Greeks. But theſe 


diſtant poſſeſſions added more to the reputation 


than to the power of the Latin emperor; nor did 


he riſk any eccleſiaſtical foundations to reclaim 


the Barbarians from their vagrant life and ido- 
latrous worſhip. Some canals of communica- 
tion between the rivers, the Saone and the A 
the Rhine and the Danube, were faintly a 


tempted (112). Their execution would have vivi- 


fied the empire; and more coſt and labour were 
often waſted in the ſtructure of a cathedral, 
If we retrace the outlines of this geographical 
picture, it will be ſeen that the empire of the 
Franks extended, between eaſt and weſt, from 
the Ebro to the Elbe or Viſtula; between the 
north and ſouth, from the dutchy of Beneven- 
tum to the river Eyder, the perpetual boundary 
of Germany and Denmark. The perſonal and 


political importance of Charlemagne was mag- 


nified by the diſtreſs and diviſion of the reſt of 


Europe. The iflands of Great Britain and Ire- 
land were diſputed by a crowd of princes of 


(111) Quot prælia in eo geſta] quantum ſanguinis effuſum ſit ! Teſta» 
fur vacua omni habitatione Pannonia, et locus in quo regia Cagani fuit ita 
de ſertus, ut ne veſtigium quidem humanz habitationis appareat. Tota 
in hoc bello Hunnorum nobilitas periit, tota gloria decidit, omnis pecunia 
et congeſti ex longo tempore theſauri direpti ſunt. 

(112) The junction of the Rhine and Danube was undertaken only for 
the ſervice of the Pannonian war (Gaillard, Vie de Charlen ne, tom, 
ii. p. 312—31s.). The canal, which would have been only two leagues 
in length, and of which ſome traces are ſtill extant in Swabia, was in- 
terrupted by exceſſive rains, military avocations and ſuperſtitious fears 
(Schzpflin, Hiſt. de Academie des lo!criptions, tom, xviii. p. 58 
Molimina fluviorum, &c jungendorum, p. $9==62. }. 


Saxon 
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Saxon or Scottiſh origin ; and, after the loſs of 
Spain, the Chriſtian and Gothic kingdom of 
Alphonſo the chaſte, was confined to the narrow 
range of the Aſturian mountains. Theſe petty 
ſovereigns revered the power or virtue of the 
Carlovingian monarch, implored the honour and 
ſupport of his alliance, and ſtyled him their 


common parent, the ſole and ſupreme emperor 
of the Weſt (113). He maintained a more equal 


intercourſe with the caliph Harun al Raſhid (114), 
whoſe dominion ſtretched from Africa to India, 
and accepted from his ambaſſadors a tent, a 
water clock, an elephant, and the keys of 'the 
holy ſepulchre. It is not ealy to conceive the 
private friendſhip of a Frank and an Arab, who 


were ſtrangers to each other's perſon, and lan- 


| guage, and religion: but their public correſ- 
pondence was founded on vanity, and their re- 


mote ſituation left no room for a competition of 


intereſt, Two-thirds of the Weſtern empire of 


Rome were ſubje& to Charlemagne, and the de- 
ficiency was amply ſupplied by his command of 
the inacceſſible or invincible nations of Ger- 
many. But in the choice of his enemies, we 


may be reaſonably ſurpriſed that he ſo often pre- 
ferred the poverty of the north to the riches of 
the ſouth. The thxee-and-thirty campaigns la- 


boriouſly conſumed in the woods and moraſſes 
of Germany, would have ſufficed to aſſert the 


amplitude of his title by the expulſion of the 
| Greeks from Italy and the Saracens from Spain. 
The weakneſs of the Greeks would have entured 


(113) See Feind ad. c. 16. and Gaillard, tom. Il, p. PREY who 
mentions with a looſe reference, the intercourſe of Charlemagne and 
Egbert, the emperor's gift of his own ſword, and the modelt anſwer of 
his Saxon diſciple, The anecdote, if genuine, would have adorned our 
Engliſh hiſtories, 

(114) The correſpondence is mentioned only in the French annals, and 
the Orientals are Rnorant of the caliph's friendſhip for the Chriſtian deg 
—4 polite appellation, which Ha un beſtows on the Se of the 
Greeks, 
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an caſy victory: and the holy cruſade againſt 
* the Saracens would have been prompted by glory 
| and revenge, and loudly juſtified by religion and 
| policy. Perhaps, in his expeditions beyond the 
| IE EKdbine and the Elbe, he aſpired to fave his mo- 
lf narchy from the fate of the Roman empire, to 
diſarm the enemies of civilized ſociety, and to 

_ eradicate the ſeed of future emigrations. But it 

| has been wiiely obſerved, that in a light of pre- 
i caution, all conqueſt mult be ineffectual, unleſs 
it could be univerſal; ſince the encreaſing circle 
muſt be involved in a larger ſphere of hoſti- 
| Jity(115). The ſubjugation of Germany withdrew 
the veil which had fo long concealed the conti- 
nent or iſlands of Scandinavia from the know- 
| ledge of Europe, and awakened the torpid cou- 
rage of their barbarous natives. The fierceſt 
of the Saxon idolators eſcaped from the Chriſtian 
tyrant to their brethren of the north; the Ocean 

and Mediterranean were covered with their py- 
ratical fleets; and Charlemagne beheld with a 
ſigh the deſtructive progreſs of the Normans, 
hs. in leſs than ſeventy years, precipitated the 
} fall of his race and monarchy. 
| | His (ueceſ Had the pope and the Romans revived the 
5 „ p. primitive conſtitution, the titles of emperor and 
1% Auguſtus were conferred on Charlemagne for the 
1 3 term of his life; and his ſucceſſors, on each va- 
[ ny5 987 in cancy, muſt have aſcended the throne by a for- 


rance. 


| mal or tacit election. But the aſſociation of his 


ſon Lewis the Pious aſſerts the independent right 


of monarchy and conqueſt, and the emperor 
A. D. 813. ſeems on this occaſion to have foreſeen and pre- 
vented the latent claims of the clergy. The royal 
youth was commanded to take the crown from 


(115) Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 361365» 3 4932 1 have bor- 
rowed his judicious remarks on Charlemagne's plan of conqueſt, and the 


judicious diſtinction of his enemies of the firſt and the ſecond enceinte 


(tom. ii. p. 184. 809, & c.). 


the 
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the altar, and with his own hands to place it on 
his head, as a gift which he held from God, his 


father, and the nation (116). The ſame cere- 


mony was repeated, though with leſs energy, in 
the ſubſequent aſſociations of Lothaire and 
Lewis the ſecond ; the Carlovingian ſceptre was 


tranſmitted from father to ſon in a lineal deſcent 
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of four generations; and the ambition of the 


popes was reduced to the empty honour of 


crowning and anointing theſe hereditary princes 
who were already inveſted with their power and 


o 


dominions. The pious Lewis ſurvived his bro- Lewis the | 


thers, and embraced the whole empire of Char- 


Pious, 


A. D. 


magne; but the nations and the nobles, his 8-84. 


biſhops and his children, quickly diſcerned that 


this mighty maſs was no longer inſpired by 
the ſame ſoul; and the foundations were under- 


mined to the centre, while the external ſurface 


was yet fair and entire. After a war, or battle, 


which conſumed one hundred thouſand Franks, 


the empire was divided by treaty between his 


three ſons who had violated every filial and fra- 


ternal duty. The kingdoms of Germany and Lothaire l. 
France were for ever ſeparated ; the provinces of I's 
Gaul, between the Rhone and the Alps, the 


Meuſe and the Rhine, were aſſigned, with Italy, 
to the Imperial dignity of Lothaire. In the par- 
tition of his ſhare, Lorraine and Arles, two 
recent and tranſitory kingdoms, were beſtowed 


on the younger children ; and Lewis the ſecond, Lewis 11. 


his eldeſt ſon, was content with the realm of 
Italy, the proper and ſufficient patrimony of a 
Roman emperor, On his death without any 


(116) Thegan, the biographer of Lewis, relates th coronation 3 and 
Baronius has honeſtly tranſcribed it (A. D. 813, No. 13, &c. See Gail- 
lard, tom. ii. p. 806, 50), 508), howſoever adverſe to the claims of 
the popes. For the ſeries of the Carlovingians, ſee the hiſtorians of 
France, Italy, and Germany; Pfeffel, Schmidt, Velly, Muratori, and 
even Voltaire, whoſe pictures are ſometimes juſt, and always pleaſ- 
ing. | 


M 1 male 


A. D. 
856 —b7c. 
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| male iſſue, the vacant throne was diſputed by 
his uncles and couſins, and the popes moſt dex- 
| trouſly ſeized the occaſion of judging the claims 
Wi and merits of the candidates, and of beſtowing 
158 on the moſt obſequious or moſt liberal, the Im- 
perial office of advocate of the Roman church. 
The dregs of the Carlovingian race no longer 
exhibited any ſymptoms of virtue or power, and 
| ; the ridiculous epithets of the bald, the ſtammerer, 
=. the fat, and the imple, diſtinguiſhed the tame 
1 aanqd uniform features of a crowd of kings alike 
deſerving of oblivion. By the failure of the 
collateral branches, the whole inheritance de- 
Pivifon of volved to Charles the Fat, the laſt emperor of 
the empire, his family: his inſanity authoriſed the deſertion 
en | Germany, Italy, and France : he was de- 
poſed in a diet, and ſolicited his daily bread 

from the rebels, by whoſe contempt his life and 
liberty had been ſpared. ' According to the mea- 

ſure of their force, the governors, the biſhops, 

and the lords, uſurped the fragments of the fall- 

ing empire; and ſome preference was ſhewn to 

the female or illegitimate blood of Charlemagne. 

Of the greater part, the title and poſſeſſion were 

alike doubtful, and the merit was adequate to the 
contracted ſcale of their dominions. Thoſe who 

could appear with an army at the gates of Rome 

were . crowned emperors in the Vatican; but 

| their modeſty was more frequently ſatisfied with 

| the appellation of kings of Italy: and the whole 
| term of ſeventy-four years may be deemed a 
vacancy, from the abdication of Charles the F at 

to the eltabliſhment of Otho the firſt. 

Otboking f Otho (117) was of the noble race of the 
Germany dukes of Saxony; yoo if he truly deſcended 


from 


— —— — — — — — - - , 
— — — — - — > er — — — — be 


Gat He was the ſon of Ocho, the ſon of {tal in whoſe favour 
the dutchy of Saxony had been ini {tityted, A. D. 858. Ruotgerus, the 
| biographer of a St. Brugo (Bibſict. - Bunaviaus Catalog. tom. iii, vol. ii. 


p. 679.), 
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from Witikind, the ae and proſelyte of reſtores and 
Charlemagne, the poſterity of a vanquiſhed the Weſtern 
people was exalted to reign over their conquer— re 3 
ors. His father Henry the Fowler was elected, e 
by the ſuffrage of the nation, to ſave and inſti. 
tute the kingdom of Germany. its limits (118) 
were enlarged on every ſide by his fon, the firit 
and greateſt of the Othos. A portion of Gaul 
to the weſt of the Rhine, along the banks of 
the Meuſe and the Moſelle, was aſſigned to the 
Germans, by whole blood and language it has 
been tinged ſince the time of Cæſar and Tacitus, 
Between the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, 
the ſucceſſors of Otho acquired a vain ſuprema- 
cy over the broken kingdoms of Burgundy and 
Arles. In the north, Chriſtianity was propa- 
gated by the ſword of Ocho, the conqueror and 
apoſtle of the Slavic nations of the Elbe and 
Oder: the marches of Brandenburg and Sleſwick 
were fortified with German colonies; and the king 
of Denmark, the dukes of Poland and Bohemia, 
_ confeſſed themſelves his tributary vaſſals. At 
the head of a victorious army, he paſled the 
Alps, ſubdued the kingdom of Italy, delivered 
the pope, and for ever fixed the Imperial crown 
in the name and nation of Germany. From 
that memorable æra, two maxims of public ju- 
riſprudence were introduced by force and rati- 
ſied by time. I. That the prince, who was elec- 
ted in the German diet, acquired from that 1n- 
ſtant the ſubject kingdoms of Italy and Rome, 
IE But that he might not 8 aſſume the titles 


p. 679. ), gives a ſplendid character of his family. Atavorum atavi uſque 
ad hominum memoriam omnes nobiliffimi ; nullus in eorum ſtirpe igno- 
tus nullus degener facile reperitur (apud Struvium, Corp. Hift. German. 
p. 216.). Yet Gundling (in Henrico Aucufe) is not ſatisfied of his 
deſcent from Witikind. 

(118) See the treatiſe of Coringius (de Finibus Imperii Germanici, 
| Francofurt. 1680, in to.) : he rejects the extravagant and improper | 
ſcale of the Roman and Carlovingian empires, and diſcuſſes with mode- 
ration the rights of Germany, her vaſlals and her neighbours. 
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of emperor and Auguſtus, till he had received 
the crown from the hands of the Roman Ow 


Tranſac- 
tions ot the 


Weſtern 


and Eaſtern 


empires. 


tiff (119 ). 


The Imperial dignity of Charlemagne was 
announced to the Eaſt by the alteration of his 
ſtyle; and inſtead of ſaluting his fathers, the 
Greek emperors, he preſumed to adopt the more 


equal and familiar appellation of brother (120). 
Perhaps in his connection with Irene he aſpired 
to the name of huſband : his embaſſy to Conſtan- 


tinople ſpoke the language of peace and friend- 


ſhip, and might conceal a treaty of marriage 
with that ambitious princeſs, who had renounced 


the moſt ſacred duties of a mother. The nature, 


the duration, the probable conſequences of ſuch 
an union between two diſtant and diſſonant 
empires, it is impoſſible to conjecture, but the 


unanimous ſilence of the Latins may teach us 
to ſuſpect, that the report was invented by the 


enemies of Irene, to charge her with the guilt 


of betraying the church and ſtate to the ſtrangers 


of the Weſt (121). The French ambaſladors 


were the ſpeQators, and had nearly been the 
victims, of the conſpiracy of Nicephorus, and 


the national hatred. Conſtantinople was exaſ- 


perated by the treaſon and ſacrilege of ancient 
Rome: a proverb, That the Franks were 
good friends and bad neighbours,” was in 


every one's mouth; but it was dangerous to 


{119) The power of cuftom FRY me to number Conrad I. and Hen- 
ry J. the. Fowler, in the liſt of emperors, a title which was never ſ- 
ſumed by thole kings of Germany, The Italians, Muratori for inſt::nce, 
are more ferupulous and correct, and only reckon the prinees who have 
deen crowned at Rome. 

(120) Invidiam tamen ſuſcepti nominie (C. P. imperatoribus ſuper hoc 
indignantibus magna tulit patientia, vicitque eorum contumaciam 
mittendo ad eos crebras legationes, et in epiſtolis fratres eo arppeliands. 
Eginhard, c. 28. p. 128.). Perhaps it was on their account that, Ike 
Auguſtus, he affeted ſome reluctance to receive the empire. 

(121) Thcophanes ſpeaks ef the coronation and union of Charles, 
Kapprics (Chronograph, p. 399- ), and of his treaty of marriage Wich 
Irene (p. 402.), which is unknown to the Latins Gaillard relates his 
tranſactions with the Greek empire (tom ii. p. 446— 4368). 


provoke 
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provoke a neighbour who might be tempted to 


reiterate, in the church of St. Sophia, the cere- 


mony of his Imperial coronation. After a te- 


dious journey of circuit and delay, the ambaſla- 


dors of Nicephorus found him in his camp, on 


the banks of the river Sala; and Charlemagne 


affected to confound their vanity by difplaying, 


in a Franconian village, the pomp, or at leaſt the 
pride, of the Byzantine palace (122). The 
Greeks were ſucceſſively led through four halls 


of audience: in the firſt they were ready to fall 


roſtrate before a ſplendid perſonage in a chair 


of ſtate, till he informed them that he was only 
a ſervant, the conſtable, or maſter of the horſe 


of the emperor. The ſame miſtake, and the 


ſame anſwer, were repeated in the apartments 


of the count palatine, the ſteward, and the 


chamberlain; and their impatience was gradual- 
ly heightened, till the doors of the preſence- 


chamber were thrown open, and they beheld 


the genuine monarch, on his throne, enriched 
with the foreign luxury which he deſpiſed, and 


_ encircled with the love and reverence of his vie- 


torious chiefs. A treaty of peace and alliance 
was concluded between the two empires, and the 
limits of the Eaſt and Weſt were defined by the 


right of preſent poſſeſſion, But the Gręeks (123) 


ſoon forgot this humiliating equality, or remem- 
bered it only to hate the Barbarians by whom it 
was extorted. During the ſhort union of virtue 


and power, they reſpectfully faluted the . augy/? 


Charlemagne with the acclamations of ba/ileus, 


(422) Gaillard very properly obſerves, that this pageant was & farce 


ſuitable to children only; but that it was indeed reprelented in the pre- 
ſence, and for the benefit, of children of a larger growth. 2 | 
(123) Compare, in the original texts collected by Pagi (tom. iji. A. D. 


812, No . A. D. 824, No 10, &c.), the contraſt of Charlemagne and his fon: 
to the former the ambaſſadors of Michael {who were indęed diſa vowed) 


more ſuo, id eſt lingus Grzci laudes dixerunt, imperatorem eum et 
Bacixta appellantes 3 to the latter, Jecale imperatofi Francerum, & . 9 
e | „ an 
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and emperor of the Romans. As ſoon as theſe 
qualities were ſeparated in the perſon of his pious 
| ſon, the Byzantine letters were inſcribed, © To 
e the king, or, as he ſtyles himſelf, the emperor 
& of the Nane and Lombards.”” When bot! 
power and virtue were extinct, they deſpoiled 
Lewis the ſecond of his hereditary title, and, 
with the barbarous appellation of rex or 7ega, 
degraded him among the crowd of Latin princes. 
His reply (124) is expreſſive of his weakneſs : 
he proves, with ſome learning, that, both in fa- 

cred and profane hiſtory, the name of king is 
ſynonimous with the Greek word baſileus if, at 
Conſtantinople, it were aſſumed in a more exclu- 
five and imperial ſenſe, he claims from his an- 
ceſtors, and from the pope, a juſt participation 
of the honours of the Roman purple. The lame 
_ controverſy was revived in the reign of the 
Othos ; and their ambaflador deſcribes, in live- 
ly colours, the inſolence of the Byzantine 
court (125). The Greeks affected to deſpiſe 
the poverty and ignorance of 'the Franks and 
Saxons; and in their laſt decline, refuſed to 
proſtitute to the kings of Germany the title of 
Roman emperors. 
Authority Theſe emperors, in the election of the popes, 
e continued to exerciſe the powers which had been 
electiom of aſſumed by the Gothic and Grecian princes; and 
the importance of this prerogative encreaſed 
with the temporal eſtate and ſpiritual e 


(124) See the epiſtle, in Paralipomena, of che Ane ens writer of 
Salerno (Script. Ita]. tom. ii. pars ii. p. 243—254. c 93—107 ), whom 
Baronius (A. D. 871, No gi—71. ) miſtook for Erchempert, when he 
tranſcribed it in his Annals. 

(125) lpſe enim ves, non imperatorem, id eſt Bachtga ſu3 lingua, ſed 
ob indignationem Puya, id eſt regem noſttd vocabat (Liutprand, in Legat. 
in Script. Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. 479.). The pope had exhorted Nice- 
photus, emperor of the Greeks, to make peace with Otho, the auguſt 
emperor of the Romani—quz inſeriptio ſecundurn Græcos peccatria et 
temeraria .. .. imperatorem inquiunt, «niverſalem, Romanorum, Au- 
guſtum, magnum, ſolum, Hicephorum (p. 486.). 

of 
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of the Roman church. In the Chriſtian ariſtoc- , 
racy, the principal members of the clergy {till * 
formed a ſenate to aſſiſt the adminiſtration, and 
to ſupply the vacancy, of the biſhop. Rome 
was divided into twenty-eight pariſhes, and each 
_ pariſh was governed by a cardinal-prieſt, or preſ- 
byter, a title which, however common and mo- 
deſt in its origin, has aſpired to emulate the 
purple of kings. Their number was enlarged by 
the aſſociation of the ſever: deacons of the mot 
conſiderable hoſpitals, the ſeven palatine Judges 
of the Lateran, and ſome dignitaries of the church. 
This eccleſiaſtical ſenate was directed by the ſe- 
ven cardinal-biſhops of the Roman province, 
who were leſs occupied in the ſuburb dioceſes of 
Oſtia, Porto, Velitrz, Tuſculum, Præneſte, Ti- 
bur, and the Sabines, than by their weekly ſervice 
in the Lateran, and their ſuperior ſhare in the ho- 
nours and authority of the apoſtolic ſee. On the 
death of the pope, theſe biſhops recommended a 
ſucceſſor to the ſuffrage of the college of cardi- 
nals(126), and their choice was ratified or rejected 
by the applauſe or clamour of the Roman people. 
But the election was imperfect; nor could the 
pontiff be legally conſecrated till the emperor, 
the advocate of the church, had graciouſly ſig- 
nified his approbation and conſent. The royal 
commiſſioner examined, on the ſpot, the form 
and freedom of the proceedings ; nor was it, 
till after a previous ſcrutiny into the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates, that he accepted an oath 
of fidelity, and confirmed the donations which 


had ſucceſſively enriched the patrimony of St. 


(126) The origin and progreſs of the title of cardinal may be found in 


Thomaſſin (Diſcipline de 'Egliſe, tom. i. p. 1261—1298.), Muratori 
(Antiquitat. Italiæ Medii. Avi, tom. vi. diſſert. Ixi. p. 169 —182.), and 
Moſheim (Iaſtitut Hiſt, Ecclef. p. 345—347.), who accurately remarks 
the forms and changes of the election. The carinal-biſhops, fo highly 


exalted by Peter Damianus, are ſunk to a level with ils reſt of the ſa- 
cred college, 


Peter. 


A. D. 
00 1060. 
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Peter. In the frequent ſchiſms, the rival claims 
were ſubmitted to the ſentence of the emperor ; 


and ina ſynod of biſhops he preſumed to judge, 
to condemn, and to puniſh, the crimes of a 


guilty pontiff. Otho the firſt impoſed a treaty 
on the ſenate and people, who engaged to pre- 
fer the candidate moſt acceptable to his majeſty 


(127): his ſucceſſors anticipated or prevented their 
choice: they beſtowed the Roman benefice, like 


the biſhoprics of Cologne or Bamberg, on their 
chancellors or preceptors; and whatever might 


be the merit of a Frank or Saxon, his name 
ſufficiently atteſts the interpoſition of foreign 


wer, Theſe acts of prerogative were moſt ſpe- 


ciouſly excuſed by the vices of a popular electi- 


on. The competitor who had been excluded by 


the cardinals, appealed to the paſſions or ava- 
rice of the multitude : the Vatican and the La- 
teran were ſtained with blood; and the moſt 


_ Diſorders, 


powerful ſenators, the marquiſſes of Tuſcany 


and the counts of Tuſculum, held the apoſtolic 
ſee in a long and diſgraceful ſervitude. The 
Roman pontiffs, of the ninth and tenth centu- 


Ties, were inſulted, impriſoned, and murdered, 


by their tyrants; and ſuch was their indigence 
after the loſs and uſurpation of the eccleſiaſtical 


patrimonies, that they could neither ſupport the 


ſtate of a prince nor exerciſe the charity of a 


prieſt (128). The influence of two ſiſter proſ- 


(125) Firmiter jurantes, nunquam ſe papam electuros aut ordinatu- 
ros, præter conſenſum et electionem Othonis et filii ſui (Liutprand, 1. vi. 
c. 6. p. 42.) . This important conceſſion may either ſupply or confirm the 


decree of the clergy and people of Rome, io fiercely rejected by Baro- 


nius, Pagi, and Muratori (A. D. 964), and fo well defended and ex- 
plained by St. Marc [Abrege, tom ii. p. 808—816. tom. iv. p. 1167)— 


1188.) . Conſult that hiſtorical critic, and the Annals of Muratori, for 


the election and confirmation of each pope. 

(728) The opprefſion and vices of the Roman church in the xth cen- 
tury are ſtrongly painted in the hiſtory and legation of Liutprand (ſee p. 
440. 450. 471—476. 479, &c.) ; and it is whimfical enough to obſerve 
Muratori tempering the invectives of Baronius againſt the popes, 
But theſe popes had been choſen, not by the cardinals, but by lay-pa- 


© vroms. © 


, | titutes, 
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titutes, Marozia, and Theodora, was founded 
on their wealth and beauty, their political and 


amorous intrigues: the moſt ſtrenuous of their 


lovers were rewarded with the Roman mitre, and 
their reign (129) may have ſuggeſted to the 


darker ages (130) the fable (131) of a female 
pope (132). The baſtard ſon, the grandſon and 


the great-grandſon of Marozia, a rare genea- 


logy, were ſeated in the chair of St. Peter, and 


it was at the age of nineteen years that the 


ſecond of theſe became the head of the Latin 


church. His youth and manhood were of a 
ſuitable complexion; and the nations of pil- 
grims could bear teſtimony to the charges that 
were urged againſt him in a Roman ſynod, and 


in the preſence of Otho the great. As John : 
XII. had renounced the dreſs and decencics of 


(i129) The time of p-pe Joan ( fapiſſa Joanna ) is placed ſome w/ hat 


_ earlier than Thendora or Marozia; and the two years of her imagine ry 


reign are forcib'y inſeited between Leo IV. and Benedict III. But the 


contemporary Anaſtaſius ind ſſolubly links the death of Leo and the 
elevation of Benedict (illico, mox, p. 247 ); and the accurate chronology. 


of Pagi, Muratori, and Leibnitz, fixes both events to the year $57. 
(130) The advocates for pope Joan produce ene hundred and fifty 


witneſſes, or rather echoes, of the xivth, xyth, and xvith centuries. . 


They bear teſtimony againſt themſelves and the legend, by multiplying 
the proof that ſo curious a ſtory muſt have been repeated by writers of 
every deſcription to whom it was known, On theſe of the ixth and xth 


_ centuries, the recent event would have flaſhed with a double force. 


Would Photius have ſpared ſuch a reproach ? Could Liutprand have miſ- 
ſed ſuch ſcandal ? It is ſcarcely worth while to diſcuſs the various read- 


ings of Martinus Polonus, Sigebert of Gemblours, or even Marianus 


Scotus; but a moſt palpable forgery is the paſſage of pope Joan, which 
has been fciſted into ſome MSS. and editions of the Roman Anaſtaſius. 
(131) As falſe, it deſerves that name; but I would not pronounce it 


incredible. Suppoſe a famous French chevalier of our own times to have 


been born in Italy, and educated in the church, inſtead of the aiiny : ber 
merit or fortune might have raiſed her to St. Peter's chalr; her amours 


would have been natural; her delivery in the ſtreets unlucky, but not 


improbable. * 1 | 

(132) Till the reformation, the tale was repeated, and believed with- 
cout offence; and Joan's female ſtatue long occupied her place among the 
Popes in the cathedral of Sienna (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. 624—626. ). 
She has been annihilated by two learned proteſtants, Blondel and Bayle 


(Dictionnaire Critique, PArESssx, PoLonus, BLonDEL); but their bre- 


thren were ſcandaliſed by this equitable and generous criticiſm. Span- 
heim and Lenfant attempted to fave this poor engine of controverſy ; and 
even Moſheim condeſcends to cheriſh fore doubt and ſuſpicion (p. 289.). 
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his profeſſion, the /o/dier may not perhaps be 


diſhonoured by the wine which he drank, the 
blood that he ſpilt, the flames that he kindled, 
or the licentious purſuits of gaming and hunting. 
His open ſimony might be the conſequence of 
diſtreſs: and his blaſphemous invocation of 
Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, could not poſ- 


ſibly be ſerious. But we read with ſome ſur- 


priſe, that the worthy grandſon of Marozia lived 


in public adultery with the matrons of Rome; 


R. for mati- 
ou and 


the church, 


A. D. 1073, 


D. 


that the Lateran palace was turned into a ſchool 
for proſtitution, and that his rapes of virgins 


and widows had deterred the temale pilgrims 
from viſiting the tomb of St. Peter, leſt, in the 


devout act, they ſhould be violated by his ſuc- 


ceflor (133). The proteſtants have dwelt with 


malicious pleaſure on theſe characters of anti- 
chriſt ; but to a philoſophic eye, the vices of the 
clergy are far leſs dangerous than their virtues. 
After a long ſeries of ſcandal, the apoſtolic ſee 


was reformed and exalted by the auſterity and 


zeal of Gregory VII. That ambitious monk de- 
voted his life to the execution of two projects. 


I. To fix in the college of cardinals the freedom 


and independence of election, and for ever to 
aboliſh the right or uſurpation of the emperors 
and the Roman people. Il. To beſtow and re- 


ſume the Weſtern empire as a fief or benefice 


(134) of the church, and to extend his tempo- 


ral dominion over the kings and kingdoms of 


(133) Lateranenſe palatium . . .. proſtibulum meretricum. . . . . Teſtis 
emnium gentium, præterquam Rom anorum, abſentia muiterum, que 


| fantorum apoſtolorum limina orandi gratii timent viſere, cum nonnulias 


ante dies paucos, hunc audierint conjugatas viduas, virgines vi oppreſſiſſe 


(Liutprand, Hiſt. I. vi. c. 6. p. 471. See the whole affair of John XII. 


p. 47 1—476.). 

134) A new example of the miſchief of equivecation i is hs . 
(Ducange, tom. i. p. 617, &c.) which the pepe conferred on the emperor 
Frederic I. fince the Latin word may ſignify either a legal fief, *or»a ſim- 
ple iavour, an obligation (we want the word brenfait), See Schmidt, 
Hiſt. des Allemands, tom. iii, p. 393408. Pfeffel, Abrege Chronolo- 
giquey tom. i. p. 229. 296. 317. 324. 420. 430. 500. 505. 509, &c.). 


the 
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the earth. After a conteſt of fifty years, the 
firſt of theſe deſigns was accompliſhed by the 
firm ſupport of the eccleſiaſtical order, whoſe 
liberty was connected with that of their chief. 


But the ſecond attempt, though it was crowned 
with ſome partial and apparent ſucceſs, has been 
vigorouſly reſiſted by the ſecular power, and 

finally extinguiſhed by the 1 improvement of human 


reaſon. 


#73 


In the revival of the empire of Rome, neither Authority 


the biſhop nor the people could beſtow on Char- 


of the em- 
perors in 


lemagne or Otho, the provinces which were loſt, Rome. 


as they had been won, by the chance of arms. 


But the Romans were free to chuſe a maſter for 


themſelves; and the powers which had been de- 


legated to the patrician, were irrevocably granted 


to the French and Saxon emperors of the Weſt, 
The broken records of the times (135) preſerve 
ſome remembrance of their palace, their mint, their 
_ tribunal, their edicts, and the ſword of juſtice, | 


which, as late as the thirteenth century, was de- 


rived from Cæſar to the præfect of the city (1360. 
Between the arts of the popes and the violence of 
the people, this ſupremacy was cruſhed and an- 
nihilated. Content with the titles of emperor 
and Auguſtus, the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne 


neglected to aſſert this local juriſdiction. In the 
hour of proſperity, their ambition was diverted 


by more alluring objects; and in the decay and 
diviſion of the empire, they were oppreſſed by 
the defence of their hereditary provinces. Amidſt Revolt e 
the ruins of Italy, the famous Marozia invited 
one of the uſurpers to aflume the character of 


(135) For the hiſtory of the emperors in Rome 11 ltaly, ſee Sigonius, | 


de Regno Italiæ; Opp. tom. ii. with the Notes of Saxiu:, and the An- 
nals of Muratori, Who might reſer more diſtinQly to the authors of h1s 


_ great collection. 


(136) See the Diſſertation of Le Blanc at the end of his Trea:iſes des 


Monnoyes de France, in h ch he produces ſomé Roman coins of the 


French emperors. 


her 


Alberic, 
A. D, 532. 
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her third huſband; and Hugh, king of Burgun- 


dy, was introduced by her faction into the mole 
of Hadrian or caſtle of St. Angelo, which com- 
mands the principal bridge and entrance of 
Rome. Her ſon by the firſt marriage, Alberic, 
was compelled to attend at the nuptial banquet ; 

but his reluctant and ungraceful ſervice was 
chaſtiſed with a blow by his new father. "The 


blow Was productive of a revolution. Ro- 
mans,“ exclaimed the youth, % once you 


„ were the maſters of the world, and theſe 
** Burgundians the moſt abject of your ſlaves. 


They now reign, theſe voracious and bru- 
tal ſavages, and my injury is the com- 


* mencement of your ſervitude (137).” The 
alarum bell rung to arms in every quarter of 
the city: the Burgundians retreated with haſte 


and ſhame; Marozia was impriſoned by her 


victorious ſon ; ; and his brother, pope John XI. 


was reduced to the exerciſe of his ſpiritual func- 
tions. With the title of prince, Alberic poſſeſſed 


above twenty years the government of Rome, 
and he is ſaid to have gratified the popular pre- 
judice, by reſtoring the office, or at leaſt the ti- 
tle, of conſuls and tribunes. His fon and heir 
Octavian aſſumed, with the pontificate, the name 


of John XII.; like his predeceſſor, he was pro- 


voked by the Lombard princes to ſeek a deliverer 
for the church and republic; and the ſervices of 


Otho were rewarded with the Imperial dignity. 


But tne Saxon was imperious, the Romans were 
impatient, the feſtival of the coronation was dif- 
turbed by the ſecret conflict of prerogative and 


1 reedom, and Otho commanded his [word- bearer 


(13-) Romanorum aliquando ſervi, ſcilicet 8 Nera 


imperent £ . « . . Romanz urbis Er ad tantam elt Ruluvem N 


A bern 


not 
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not to ſtir from his perſon, leſt he ſhould be aſ- 

faulted and murdered at the foot of the altar 

(138). Before he repaſſed the Alps, the empe- of gepe 
ror chaſtiſed the revolt of the people and the in- John XII. 
gratitude of John XII. The pope was degraded “ * 


in a ſynod, the præfect was mounted on an als, 


whipped through the city and caſt into a dun- 
geon; thirteen of the moſt guilty were hanged, 
others were mutilated or baniſhed ; and this ſe- 
vere proceſs was juſtified by the ancient laws of 
Theodoſius and Juſtinian, The voice of fame 
has accuſed the ſecond Otho of a perfidious and 
bloody act, the maſlacre of the ſenators, whom 
he had invited to his table under the fair ſem- 
blance of hoſpitality and friendſhip (139). In 
the minority of his ſon Otho the third, Rome 
made a bold attempt to ſhake off the Saxon yoke, 
and the conſul Creſcentius was the Brutus of the gf the con- 
republic. From the condition of a ſubject and ful Ereſcen- 
an exile, he twice roſe to the command of the a. b 9g8 
city, oppreſſed, expelled, and created the popes, 

and formed a conſpiracy for reſtoring the autho- 

rity of the Greek emperors. In the fortreſs of 

St. Angelo, he maintained an obſtinate ſiege, till 

the unfortunate conſul was betrayed by a promiſe 

ol ſafety ; his body was ſuſpended on a gibbet, 

and his head was expoſed on the battlements of 

the caſtle. By a reverle of fortune, Otho, after 
ſeparating his troops, was beſieged three days, 
without tood, in his palace; and a diſgraceful 
eſcape ſaved him from the juſtice or fury of the 
Romans. The ſenator Ptolemy was the leader 

of the people, and the widow of Creſcentius en- 


* 


(138) Ditmar, p 354. apud Schmidt, tom. iii p. 439. 

(139) This bloody feaſt is deſcribed in Leonine verſe, in the Pantheon 
of Godfrey of Viterbo (Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 436, 437.), who flouriſh- 
ed towards the end of the xiith century (Fabricius, Bibliot. Latin. med. 
et infimi Avi, tom. iii, p. 69. edit. Manſi); but his evidence, which 
impoſed on Sigonius, is reaſonably ſuſpected by Muratori (Agnali, tom. 
vill. p. 177+). | | 
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joyed the pleaſure or the fame of revenging her 
huſband, by a poiſon which ſhe adminiſtered to 
her Imperial lover. It was the deſign of Otho 
the third to abandon the ruder countries of the 
north, to erect his throne in Italy, and to revive 
the inſtitutions of the Roman monarchy. But 
bis ſucceſſors only once in their lives appeared on 
the banks of the Tyber, to receive their crown 
in the Vatican (140). Their abſence was con- 
temptible, their preſence odious and formidable. 
They deſcended from the Alps, at the head of 
| their Parbarians, who were ſtrangers and enemies 
38 to the country; and their tranſient viſit was a 
| | ſcene of tumult and bloodſhed (141). A faint 
remembrance of their anceſtors ſtill tormented 
the Romans; and they beheld with pious indig- 
nation the ſucceſſion of Saxons, Franks, Swabi— 
' ae ans, and Bohemians, who uſurped the purple 
Lf and prerogatives of the Czſars, 
' The king There is nothing perhaps more adverſe to na- 
| _  domefltaly, ture and reaſon than to hold in obedience remote 
„ vente countries and foreign nations, in oppoſition to 
1 their inclination and intereſt, A torrent of Bar- 
bariars may paſs over the earth, but an exten- 
| | five empire muſt be ſupported by a refined ſyſtem 
1 ons of policy and oppreſſion: in the centre, an ab- 
8: ſolute power, prompt in action, and rich in re- 
ſources: a ſwift and eaſy communicatien with 
the extreme parts: fortifications to check the firſt 
effort of rebellion: a regular adminiſtration to 
protect and puniſh ; and a well-diſciplined army 
to inſpire fear, without provoking diſcontent and 


(140) The coronation of the emperor, and ſome original ceremonies 
of the xth century, are preſerved in the Panegyric on Berengarius (Script, 
Ital. tom. il. pars i. p 405—414.), illuſtrated by the Notes of Hadrian 
Valeſius, and Leibnitz Sigonius has related the whole proceſs of the 
Roman exped: tion, in good Latin, but with ſome errors of time and fact 
(J. vit. p. 441—446.). | 

(141) In a quarrel at the coronation of Conred II. Muratori 8 

ave to obſerve—doveano ben eſſere allora, indiſciplinati, Barbari, e 
beftiali i Tedeſchi. Annal. tom. viii. p. 368, | 


1 deſpair. 
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deſpair. Far different was the ſituation of the 


German Cæſars, who were ambitious to enſlave 
the kingdom of Italy. Their patrimonial eſtates 


were ſtretched along the Rhine, or ſcattered in 
the provinces; but this ample domain was alie- 


nated by the imprudence or diſtreſs of ſucceſſive 
princes; and their revenue, from minute and 
vexatious prerogative, was ſcarcely ſufficient for 
the maintenance of their houſehold. Their troops 
were formed by the legal or voluntary ſervice of 
their feudal vaſſals, who paſſed the Alps with 
reluQance, aſſumed the licence of rapine and 
diſorder, and capriciouſly deſerted before the 
end of the campaign. Whole armies were ſwept 
away by the peſtilential influence of the climate; 
the ſurvivors brought back the bones of their 


princes and nobles (142), and the effects of their 


own intemperance were often imputed to the 


treachery and malice of the Italians, who rejoiced 


at leaſt in the calamities of the Barbarians. This 


irregular tyranny might contend on equal terms 
with the petty tyrants of Italy; nor can the peo- 


ple, or the reader, be much intereſted in the 
event of the quarrel. But in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the Lombards rekindled the 


flame of induſtry and freedom; and the gene— 


rous example was at length imitated by the re- 
publics of Tuſcany. In the Italian cities a mu- 
nicipal government had never been totally abo- 


liſhed; and their firſt privileges were granted by 


the favour and policy of the emperors, who were 


deſirous of erecting a plebeian barrier againſt the 


independence of the nobles. But their rapid 5 
progreſs, the daily extenſion of their power and 


| 64270 Aber boiling away the bones. The caldrons for that purpoſe 
were a neceſſary piece of travelling furniture; and a German who was 


ufing it for his brother, promiſed it to a friend, after it ſhould have been 


employed for himſelf (Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 423, 424). The ſame au- 
thor obſerves, that the whole Saxon line Was extinguiſhed in Italy (tom. 
5. p. 440. ). | 
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'Fk pretenſions, were founded on the numbers and 
1 ſtpirit of theſe riſing communities (143). Each 


1 city filled the meaſure of her dioceſe or diſtrict: 
9 the juriſdiction of the counts and biſhops, of the 
| | maoarxquiſſes and counts, was baniſhed from the 
—_ land; and the proudeſt nobles were perſuaded 
388 or compelled to deſert their ſolitary caſtles, and 
FR to embrace the more honourable character of 
F freemen and magiſtrates. The legiſlative au- 
a7 thority was inherent in the general aſſembly; 
| Re. but the executive powers were entruſted to three 
| conſuls, annually. choſen from the three orders 
| | of captains, valvaſſors (144), and commons, in- 
| : to which the republic was divided. Under the 
Wil protection of equal law, the labours of agricul- 
1 ture and commerce were gradually revived ; but 
|; | | the martial ſpirit of the Lombards was nouriſhed 
1 by the preſence of danger; and as often as the 
bell was rung, or the ſtandard (145) erected, 
the gates of the city poured forth a numerous 
and intrepid band, whoſe zeal in their own cauſe 
[ | was ſoon guided by the uſe and diſcipline of 
1 arms. At the foot of theſe popular ramparts, 
L | the pride of the Cæſars was overthrown ; and 
1 the invincible genius of liberty prevailed over the 
two Frederics, the greateſt princes of the mid- 
dle age: the firſt, ſuperior perhaps in military 
{ j | | proweſs , the ſecond, who undoubtedly excelled 
V. in the ſofter accompliſhments of peace and 
Nt learning. ES: 5 


(143) Ocho biſhop of Friſingen has left an important paſſage on the 
Italian cities (I. ii. c. 13. in Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 70 —710.); and 
the riſe, progreſs, and government, of theſe republics are perfectly il- 
luſtrated by Muratori (Antiquitat. Ital Medii Avi, tom. iv. diſſert. 
xlv—lji. p 1—675. Annal tom. viii, ix, x.). | 
(144) For theſe titles, ſee Selden (Titles of Honour, vol. iii. part i. 
i p. 488 J. Ducange (Gloſſ Latin. tom. ii. p. 140. tom. vi. p. 776.), and 
if St. Marc. .(Abr6ge Chronologique, tom. ii. p 719.). | 5 
| (1.45) The Lombards invented ard uſed the carecium, 2 ſtandard 
| Planted on a car or waggon, drawn by a team of oxen (Ducange, tom. 
ti. p. 194, 198. Muratort, Antiquitat, tom. ii, dil. xxvi. p. 489g—493.). 
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Ambitious of reſtoring the ſplendour of the Feeders! the 
purple, Frederic the firſt invaded the republics * f. p. 
of Lombardy, with the arts of a ſtateſman, 1182, 11g 
the valour of a ſoldier, and the cruelty of a 
tyrant. The recent diſcovery of the Pandects 
had renewed a ſcience moſt favourable to deſ- 
potiſm; and his venal advocates proclaimed the 
emperor the abſolute maſter of the lives and 
properties of his ſubjects. His royal preroga- 
tives, in a leſs odious ſenſe, were acknowledged 
in the diet of Roncaglia; and the revenue of 
Italy was fixed at thirty thouſand pounds of 
ſilver (146), which were multiplied to an inde- 
finite demand, by the rapine of the fiſcal offi- 
cers. The obſtinate cities were reduced by the 
terror or the force of his arms: his captives 
were delivered to the executioner, or ſhot from 
his military engines; and, after the ſiege and 
ſurrender of Milan, the buildings of that ſtately 
capital were razed to the ground, three hundred 
_ hoſtages were ſent into Germany, and the in- 
habitants were diſperſed in four villages, under 
the yoke of the inflexible conqueror (147). 
But Milan foon roſe from her aſhes ; and te 
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pa twenty cities. "His 1 contended 
: with dhe vigour and maturity; z but Frederic 


(146) Gunther Liguriaus I. viii. 534, et PH apud Schmidt, tom. iii. 


7 99. 

4 | | (14) Solus! imperator faciem ſuam firma vit ut petram (Burcard. de 
|  Excidio Mediolani, Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 917). This volume of Mu- 
33 ratori contains the originals of the hiſtory of F. ederie the firſt, which 
_— muſt be compared with due regard to the circurnſtagces aud prejudices of 
). : each German or Lombard writer. 4 3 1 
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vor \g whe the ſecond (148) was endowed with ſome per- 
A. D. 1198, ſonal and peculiar advantages. His birth and 
#259. education recommended him to the Italians ; 
and in the implacable diſcord of the two factions, 
the Ghibelins were attached to the emperor, 
while the Guelfs diſplayed the banner of liberty 
and the church. The court of Rome had flum- 
Bl bered, when his father Henry the ſixth was per- 
1 mitted to unite with the empire the kingdoms of 
I Naples and Sicily; and from theſe hereditary 
N fals the ſon derived an ample and ready ſup- 
pPlwkͤy of troops and treaſure. Yet Frederic the 
| ſecond was finally oppreſſed by the arms of the 
Li Lombards and the thunders of the Vatican; 
1 his kingdom Was given to a ſtranger, and the 
1 laſt of his family was beheaded at Naples on a 
1 public ſcaffold. During ſixty years, no em- 
1 peror appeared in Italy, and the name was re- 
mem bered only by the 1 IgHomanous' tale of the 
laſt relies of ſovereignty. 
Inlepend* - The Barbarian conquerors of the Welt were 
princes of pleaſed to decorate their chief with the title of 
| 3 emperor; but it was not their deſign to inveſt 
| 1250, &. him with the deſpotiſm of Conſtantine and Juſ- 
| ttinian. The perſons of the Germans were free, 
1 their conqueſts were their own, and their na- 
8 tional character was animated by a ſpirit which 
ccorned the ſervile juriſprudence of the new or 
5 the ancient Rome. It would have been a vain 
alan dangerous attempt to impoſe a monarch, on 
the armed freemen who were impatient of a ma- 
giſtrate; on the bold, who refuſed to obey ; on 
the powerful; who aſpired to command. The 
ö empire of Charlemagne and Otho was diſtri- 
14 buted among the dukes of the nations or pro- 
| vinces, the counts of the ſmaller diſtricts, and 


. — r ne iD ayers es do ee — — . 
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(148) For the hitory of Frederic II. and the houſe: of Swabia at 
Naples, ſee Giannone, Iſtoria Civile, tom. ii, I. xiy—xix. 
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the margraves of the marches or frontiers, who 
all united the civil and military authority as it 


had been delegated to the lieutenants of the 


firſt Cæſars. The Roman governors, who, for 
the moſt part, were ſoldiers of fortune, ſeduced 


their mercenary legions, aſſumed the Imperial 
purple, and either failed or ſucceeded in their 


revolt, without wounding the power and unity 


of government. If the dukes, margraves, and 
counts of Germany, were leſs audacious in 


their claims, the conſequences of their ſuccels 


were more laſting and pernicious to the ſtate. 
Inſtead of aiming at the ſupreme rank, they 


ſilently laboured to eſtabliſh and appropriate 


their provincial independence. Their ambition 
was ſeconded by the weight of their eſtates and 


vaſſals, their mutual example and ſupport, the 


common intereſt of the ſubordinate nobility, 


the change of princes and families, the mino- 


rities of Otho the third and Henry the fourth, 


the ambition of the popes, and the vain purſuit 


of the fugitive crowns of Italy and Rome. All 


the attributes of regal and territorial juriſdiction 
were gradually uſurped by the commanders of 


the provinces ; the right of peace and war, of 


life and death, of coinage and taxation, of fo- 


reign alliance and domeſtic economy. What- 


ever had been ſeized by violence, was ratified 


by favour or diſtreſs, was granted as the price 
of a doubtful vote or a voluntary ſervice ; what- 


ever had been granted to one, could not, with- 


out injury, be denied to his ſucceſſor, or equal ; 
and every act of local or temporary poſſeſſion 


was inſenſibly moulded into the conſtitution of 
the Germanic kingdom. In every province, the 
viſible preſence of the duke or count was inter- 


oſed between the throne and the nobles ; the 


ſubjects of the law became the vaſſals of a pri- 


vate chief; and the ſtandard, Which he received 
from 
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from his ſovereign, was often raiſed againſt him 


in the field, The temporal power of the clergy 


was cheriſhed and exalted by the ſuperſtition or 


policy of the Carlovingian and Saxon dy- 


raſtics, who blindly depended on their mode- 
ration and fidelity; and the biſhoprics of Ger- 


many were made equal in extent and privilege, 
ſupetior in wealth and population, to the moſt 


ample ſtates of the military order. As long as 
the emperors retained the prerogative of beftow- 
ing on every vacancy theſe eceleſiaſtic and ſe- 


cular benefices, their cauſe was maintained by 


the gratitude or ambition of their friends and 


favourites. But in the quarrel of the inveſti- 


tures, they were deprived of their influence 
over the epiſcopal chapters; the freedom of 
election was reſtored, and the ſovereign was re- 
duced, by a ſolemn mockery, to his fir/t prayers, 


the recommendation, once in his reign, to a fingle 
prebend in each church. The ſecular governors, 


inſtead of being recalled at the will of a ſu- 
perior, could be degraded only by the ſentence 
of their peers. In i! e firſt age of the monarcliy, 
the appointment of the ſon to the dutchy or 
county of his father, was ſolicited as a favour ; * 
it was gradually obtained as a cuſtom, and ex- 
torted as a right: the lineal ſucceſſion was often 


extended to the collateral or female branches ; 
the ſtates of the empire (their popular, and at 


length their legal, appellation) were divided and 


alienated b Pl by teſtament and ſale and all idea of a 
public truſt was loft in that of a private and 
perperual inheritance. The emperor could not 


even be enriched by the caſualties of forfeiture 


and extinction: within the term of a 1401 he 
was obliged to diſpoſe of the vacant fiet, and i in 


the choice of the candidate, it was his duty to 


conſult either the general or the provincial 
diet. 


After 
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After the death of Frederic the ſecond, Ger- 
many was left a monſter with an hundred heads. 


A crowd of princes and prelates difputed the &. D. 12 


ruins of the empire: the lords of innumerable 
caſtles were leſs prone to obey, than to imitate, 
their ſuperiors; and according to the meaſure of 
their ſtrength, their inceſſant hoſtilities received 
the names of conqueſt or roþbery. Such anarchy 
Was the inevitable conſequence of the laws and 
manners of Europe; and the kingdoms of France 
and Italy were ſhivered into fragments by the 
violence of the ſame tempeſt. But the Italian cities 
and the French vaſſals were divided and deſtroy- 
ed, while the union of the Germans has produced, 
under the name of an empire, a great ſyſtem of 
a fœderative republic. In the frequent and at 
laſt the perpetual inſtitution of diets, a national 
ſpirit was kept alive, and the powers of a com- 
mon legiſlature are ſtill exerciſed by the three 
branches or colleges of the electors, the princes, 
and the free and Imperial cities of Germany. I. 
Seven of the moſt powerful feudatories were 
permitted to afſume, with a diftinguiſhed name 
and rank, the excluſive privilege of chuſing the 
Roman emperor; and theſe eleQors were the 
king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the 
margrave of Brandenburgh, the count palatine 
of the Rhine, and the three archbiſhops of 
Mentz, of Treves, and of Cologne. II. The 
college of princes and ptelates purged themſelves 
of a promiſcuous multitude: they reduced to 
four repreſentative votes, the 1005 ſeries of in- 
dependent counts, and excluded the nobles or 
equeſtrian order, fixty thouſand of whom, as in 
the Poliſh diets, had appeared on horſeback in 
the field of election. III. The pride of birth 
and dominion, of the ſword and the mitre, 
wiſely adopted the commons as the third branch 
of the legiſlature, and, in the progreſs of ſoci- 
ety, 
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ety, they were introduced about the ſame æra 
into the national aſſemblies of France, England, 
and Germany. The Hanſeatic league com- 
manded the trade and navigation of the north : 

the confederates of the Rhine ſecured the peace 
and intercourſe of the inland country: the in- 
fluence of the cities has been adequate to their 
wealth and policy, and their negative ſtill inva- 
lidates the acts of the two ſuperior colleges of 
electors and princes (149). | 
Weakneſs Tt is in the fourteenth century, that we may 


and rt 
of he Gor view in the ſtrongeſt light the ſtate and contraſt 


man emper- of the Roman empire of Germany, which no 
or Charles 


nv. longer held, except on the borders of the Rhine 
A. D. 1347 and Danube, a ſingle province of Trajan or 


1378. | R 
_ Conſtantine, Their unworthy ſucceſſors were 


the counts of Haj ſburgh, of Naſſau, of Luxem- 
burgh, and of Schwartzenburgh : the emperor 
Henry the ſeventh procured for his ſon the crown 
of Bohemia, and his grard-ſon Charles the 
fourth was born among a people, ſtrange and 
barbarous in the eſtimation of the Germans 
themſelves (150). After the excommunication 
of Lewis of Bavaria, he received the gift or 
promiſe of the vacaut empire from the Roman 


(149) In the immenſe labyrinth of the jus . of Germany, I 
mmnuſt eiter quote one writer or a thouſand ; and J had rather truſt to 
one faithful guide, than tranſcribe, on credit, a multitude of names and 

paſſages. That guide is M. Pfeffel, the author of the beſt legal and 
conſtitutional h ſto y that I know of any country (Nouvel Abrege Chro- 
nologique de I'Hiftuire et du Droit Public d'Allemagne ; Paris, 1776, 
2 Vols, in 4'?)., His learning and judgment have diſcerned the moſt. 
intereſting facts; his ſimple brevity cott priſes them in a narrow ſpace; 
his chio: ological order diſtr butes them under the proper dates; and an 
elaborate index collects them under their reſpective heads. To this 
work, in a leis perfect flate. Dr. Robertion was gratefuily indebted for 
that maſterly ſketch which traces even the modern changes of the Ger- 
manic body. The Co pus Hiſtoriæ Cermanicz of Struvius has been 
likewiſe conſulted, the more uſefully, as that huge compilation is for- 
tifed in every page with the original texts. 

{150) Yet, perſonally, Charles IV. muſt not be conſidered as a Bar- 
darian. After his education at Paris, he recovered the uſe of the Bo- 

hemian, his native, idiom; and the emperor converſed and wrote with 
2qual taclity in French, Latin, Italian, and German (Struvius, p. 61s, 
646), Petrarch always repreſents him as a pelite and learned prince. 
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pontiffs, who, in the exile and captivity of Avig- 


non, affected the dominion of the earth. The 


death of his competitors united the eleQoral 
college, and Charles was unanimouſly ſaluted 


king of the Romans, and future emperor: a 
title which in the ſame age was proſtituted to 


the Cæſars of Germany and Greece. The Ger- 


man emperor was no more than the elective and 
impotent magiſtrate of an ariſtocracy of princes, 
who had not left him a village that he might call 


his own, His beſt prerogative was the right of 


preſiding and propoſing in the national ſenate, 


which was convened at his ſummons; and kis 
native kingdom of Bohemia, lels opulent than 


the adjacent city of Nurembergh, was the firm- 


_ eſt ſeat of bis power and the richeſt ſource of 
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his revenue. The army with which he paſſed A. D. 355. 


the Alps, conſiſted of three hundred horſe. In 


the cathedral of St. Ambroſe, Charles was 


crowned with the iron crown, which tradition 


aſcribed to the Lombard monarchy ; but he was 


admitted only with a peacetul train; the gates of 
the city were ſhut upon him; and the king of 
Italy was held a captive by the arms of the 
Viſconti. whom he confirmed in the ſovereignty 
of Milan. In the Vatican he was again crowned 


with the golden crown of the empire; but, in 
obedience to a ſecret treaty, the Roman em- 
peror immediately withdrew, without repoſing 


a ſingle night within the walls of Rome. Ihe 
elcquent Patriarch (151), whoſe fancy revived 


the viſionary glories of the Capitol, deplores 


and upbraids the ignominious flight of the Bohe- 


mian; and even his wee could ob- 


515 Beſides the German and Italian hiſtorians, the expedition * 


Charles IV. is painted in lively and original colours in the curious Me- 
moires ſur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 376—439. by the abbe de 
Sade, whoſe prolixity has never been blamed by any reader of taſte and 
curioſity. 
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ſerve, that the ſole exerciſe of his authority was 
in the lucrative ſale of privileges and titles. 
The gold of Italy ſecured the election of his 
ſon; but ſuch was the ſhameful poverty of 
the Roman emperor, that his perſon was arreſted 
by a butcher in the ſtreets of Worms, and was 
detained in the public inn, as a pledge or hoſtage 
for the payment of his expences. 

His oftente- From this humiliating ſcene, let us turn to the 

4. 5. 13:6. apparent majeſty of the ſame Charles in the 
diets of the empire The golden bull, which 
fixes the Germanic conſtitution, is promulgated : 
in the ſtyle of a ſovereign and legiſlator. An 
hundred princes bowed before his throne, and 

_ Exalted their own dignity by the voluntary ho- 
nours which they yielded to their chief or mini- 
iter. At the royal banquet, the hereditary great 
officers, the ſeven electors, who in rank and 
title were equal to kings, performed their folemn 
and domeſtic ſervice of the palace. The ſeals of 
the triple kingdom were borne in ſtate by the 
archbiſhops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, the 
perpetual arch- chancellors of Germany, Italy, 
and Arles. The great marſhal, on horfeback, 
exerciſed his function with a filver meaſure of 
oats, which he emptied on the ground, and im- 
mediately diſmounted to regulate the order of 
the gueſts, The great ſteward, the count pala- 

tine of the Rhine, placed the diſhes on the table. 
The great chamblerlain, the margrave of Bran- 
denburgh, preſented, after the repaſt, the golden 
ewer and baſon to waſh. The king of Bohemia, 
28 great cup-bearer, was fepreſented by the em- 
peror's brother, the duke of Luxemburgh and 

Brabant; and the proceſſion was cloſed by the 
great huntſmen, who introduced a boar anda ſtag, 
with a loud chorus of horns and hounds (152). 


{152) See the whole ceremony, in Struviue, p. 629. 
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Nor was the ſupremacy of the emperor con- 
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fined to Germany alone: the hereditary mo- 


narchs of Europe confeſſed the pre-eminence 


of his rank and dignity: he was the firſt of the 
Chriſtian princes, the temporal head of the 


great republic of the Weſt (153): to his perfon 
the title of majeſty was long appropriated; and 


he diſputed with the pope the ſublime prerogative 


of creating kings and aſſembling councils. The 


oracle of the civil law, the learned Partolus, 
was a penſioner of Charles the fourth; and his 


ſchool reſounded with the doctrine, that the 


Roman emperor was the rightful ſovereign of 


the earth, from the riſing to the ſetting ſun. 


The contrary opinion was condemned, not as an 


error, but as an hereſy, ſince even the goſpel 


had pronounced, And there went forth a de- 


« ſhould be taxed (1 54). 


66 cree from Cæſar Auguſtus, that all the world 


If we annihilate the interval of time and Pose . 


between Auguſtus and Charlies, ſtrong and ſtrik- 
ing will be the contraſt between the two Cæſars; of . 


the Bohemian, who concealed his weakneſs ** 
under the maſk of oftentation, and the Roman, 


the power 


and modeſty 


who diſguiſed his ſtrength under the ſemblance. 
of modeſty. At the head of his victorious le- 


gions, in his reign over the ſea and land, from 


the Nile and Euphrates to the Atlantic ocean, 
Auguſtus profeſſed himſelf the fercant of the 


ſtate and the equal of his fellow-citizens. The 


conqueror of Rome and her provinces aſſumed 
the popular and legal form of a cenſor, a conſul, 


and a tribune. His will was the law of man 
kind, but in the declaration of his laws he bor- 
E rowed the voice of the ſenate and people ; : and, 


(153) The bebe of Europe, with the pope and emperor at its 
head, was never repreſented with more dignity than in the council of 
Coaltance., See Lenfant's Hiſtory of that aſſembly. 

{154) . Origines Jurie ge p. 108. 
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from their decrees, their maſter accepted and 


renewed his temporary commiſſion to adminiſ- 
ter the republic. In his dreſs, his domeſtics (15 5), 
his titles, in all the offices of ſocial life, Au- 


guſtus maintained the character of a private 


Roman; and his moſt artful flatterers reſpected 


the ſecret of his abſolute and perpetual monar- 
* 1 N 


(16) Six endes ori have been diſcovered of the flaves and freed- 


men of Auguſtus and Livia. So minute was the diviſion of office, that 
one ſlave was appointed to weigh the wool which was ſpun by the. em- 


preſs's maids, another for the care of her lapdog, &c. (Camere Sepol- 


_ chrale, &c. by Bianchini. Extra&t of his work, in the Bibliotheque 


Italique, tom. iv. p. 156. His eloge, by Fontenelle, tom. vi. p. 356.). 
But theſe ſervants were of the ſame rank, and poſſibly not more nume- 
rous than thoſe of Pollio or Lentulus. They only prove the general 


_ riches of the city. 


CHAP. 
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Deſcription 77 Arabia and its dais = Birth, 
Character, and Doctrine of Mahomet,—-He 


preaches at Mecca.—Flies to Medina. Propa- 


gates his Religion by the Sword. — Voluntary or 


 TeluGant Stbmiſſion of the Arabs. — His Death 


and Succeſſors.—T he claims and Fortunes 7. Ali 
and his N 


A he purſuing above ſix hundred Vente 


the fleeting Cæſars of Conſtantinople and 


Germany, I now deſcend in the reign of Hera- 
clius, on the Eaſtern borders of the Greek mo- 
narchy. While the ſtate was exhauſted by the 


Perſian war, and the church was diſtracted by 


the Neſtorian and Monophuyſite ſets, Mahomet, 


with the ſword in one hand and the Koran in the 


other, erected his throne on the ruins of Chriſti- 
anity and of Rome. The genius of the Arabian 


prophet, the manners of his nation, and the 
ſpirit of his religion, involve the cauſes of the 


decline and fall of the Eaſtern empire; and our 


eyes are curiouſly intent on one of the moſt me- 
morable revolutions, which have impreſſed a new 
and laſting character on the nations of the 


globe (1). 


In the vacant ſpace between Perſia, Syria, 


Egypt, and Ethiopia, the Arabian peninſula (2) 


ay 


1 As in this and the following chapter I ſhall dilplay much Ankle 


learning, I muſt profeſs my total ignorance of the Oriental tongues, and 
my gratitude to the learned interpreters, who have transfuſed their ſcience 


\ into the Latin, French, and Englifh languages. Their collections, ver- 
ions, and hiſtories, mall occaſionally notice. 


(2) The geographers of Arabia may be divided into three claſſes: 1. 


The Greek: and Latins, Whole progrelhye: knowledge may be traced in 
| * des 
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may be conceived as a triangle of ſpacious but 
irregular dimenſions, From the northern point 


of Beles (3) on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen 


hundred miles is terminated by the ſtreights of 


Babelmandel and the land of frankincenſe. 


About half this length may be allowed for the 
middle breadth, from eaſt to weſt, from Baſſora 


to Suez, from the Perſian Gulf to the Red Sea (4). 
The ſides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, | 
and the ſouthern baſis preſents a front of a thou- 


ſand miles to the Indian ocean. The entire ſur- 


face of the peninſula. exceeds in a fourfold pro- 
portion that of Germany or France; but the 


far greater part has been juſtly ſtigmatiſed with 


The ſoil and the epithets of the fony and the anj,ĩVöJ. Even 


climate. 


the wilds of Tartary are decked, by the hand of 
nature, with lofty trees and Juxuriant herbage ; 


and the loneſome traveller derives a fort of com- 


fort and ſociety from the preſence of vegetable 
life. But in the dreary waſte of Arabia, a 


boundleſs level of ſand is interſected by ſharp 


| Agutharcides (de Mari Rubro, in \ Hudfoo, Geograph. Minor. tom. i), 
Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. |. ii. p. 159=167. I. iti; p 211216. edit. 
Weſſeling), Strabp (I. xvi. p. 11121114. from Eratoſthenes, p. 1122 
— 1132. from Artemidorus), Dienyſius (Periegeſis, 9279—969.), Pliny 
_ (Hitt. Natur, v. 12. vi. 32.), and Ptolemy (Deſcript. et Tabulæ Urbium, 


io Hudſon, tom. iii.) 2. The Arabic writers, who have treated the | 


ſubjeqt with the zeal of patriotiſm or devotion: the extracts of Pocock 


(Specimen Hiſt. Arabum, p. 125—128.) from the Geography of the 
Sherif al Edrifli, render us {till more diſſatisfied with the verſion or abridg- 
ment (p. 24—27. 44—56. 108, &c. 119, &c.) which the Maronites have 
publiſhed under the abſurd title of Geographia Nubienſis (Paris, 1619); 
but the Latin and French tranſlators, Greaves (in Hudſon, tom. iii.) and 


Galland (Voyage de la Paleſtine par La Roque, p. 265==346 ), have Þ 


opened to us the Arabia of Abulteda, the moſt copious and correct ac- 
count of the penin'ula, which may be enriched, however, from the Bib- 


liotheque Otientale of d'Herbelot, p. 120. et alibi paſſim 3. The 


European travellers; among whom Shaw (p. 438— 465.) and Niebubt 
(Deſcription, 1973 Voyages, tom. i. 1776) deſerve an honourable 
diſtinQion: Buſching (Geographie par Berenger, tom. viii. p 416510.) 


has compi ed with judgment; and d'Anville's Maps (Orbis Veteribus 


Notus, and (© Partie de l' Aſie) ſhould lie before the reader, with bu 
Geograjih:efAncienne, tom. ii. p. 00431; | 
(3) Abulfed. Deſcript. Arabiz, p. 1 D'Anville, FEvph:ate et le 
Tigre, p. 19, 20 lt was in this place, the paradiſe or garden of a ſa- 
trap, that Xenophun and the Greeks firſt paſt the e (Anabaſi, 
L i. c. 10. p. 29. edit. Wells). 


and 


Niebubr 
curable 
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and naked mountains; and the face of the 


deſert, without ſhade or ſhelter, is ſcorched by 
the direct and intenſe rays of a tropical ſun. 


| Inſtead of refreſhing breezes, the winds, parti- 


cularly from the ſouth-weſt, diffuſe a noxious 
and even deadly vapour; the hillocks of ſand 
which they alternately raiſe and ſcatter, are com- 


pared to the billows of the ocean, and whole 


caravans, whole armies, have been loſt and bu- 


ried in the whirlwind. The common benefits 
of water are an object of deſire and conteſt ; 
and ſuch is the ſcarcity of wood, that ſome art 
is requiſite to preſerve and propagate the element 
Arabia 1s deſtitute of navigable rivers, 
which fertilize the ſoil, and convey its produce = 
to the adjacent regions: the torrents that fall 
from the hills are imbibed by the thirſty carth : 
the rare and hardy plants, the tamarind or the 


of fire. 


acacia, that ſtrike their roots into the clefts of 


the rocks, are nouriſhed by the dews of the 
night: a ſcanty ſupply of rain is collected in 


ciſterns and aqueducts: the wells and ſprings 


are the ſecret treaſure of the deſert; and the 
pilgrim of Mecca (g), after many a dry and 
| ſultry march, is diſguſted by the taſte of the 
waters, which have rolled over a bed of ſulphur 
or ſalt. Such 1 Is the e and genuine 4 8 


3 


«<a 4 4% +.4 


colony of — Arabs to ) the fortunate ior | 


(4) Reland has proved, with 1 Gerdes 1 1. That our 
Red Sea (the Arabian Gulf) is no more than a part of the Mare Rubr um, 
the Epubpe danacrcn of the ancients, which was extended to the indefinite 
ſpace of the Indian ocean. 2, That the ſynonymous words epudpor, 
eubioc, allude to the colour. of the blacks or negroes (Difſert. Miſcell. 
tom. i. p. £9==117.). 


(5) In the thirty days, or ſtations, dba Cairo and Mecca, chere 


are fifteen deſtitute of good water. See the route of the Hadjees, in 


Shaw's Travels, p. 477. 
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which can afford food and refreſhment to them- 
ſelves and their cattle, and which encourage 


their induſtry 1 in the cultivation of the palm tree 


and the vine. The high lands that border on the 


Indian ocean are diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperior 
plenty of wood and water: the air is more tempe- 


rate, the fruits are more delicious, the animals and 
the human race more numerous; the fertility of 
the ſoil invites and rewards the toil of the huſband- 


man; and the peculiar gilts of frankincenſe (6) 
and coffee have attracted in different ages the 


merchants of the world. If it be compared 


with the reſt of the peninſula, this ſequeſtered 
region may truly deſerve the appellation of the 


happy; and the ſplendid colouring of fancy and 
fiction has been ſuggeſted by contraſt and coun- 


tenanced by diſtance. It was for this earthly pa- 


radiſe that nature had reſerved. her choiceſt fa- 
vours and her moſt curious workmanſhip: the 


incompatible bleſſings of luxury and innocence 
were aſcribed to the natives: the ſoil was im- 


pregnated with gold (7) and gems, and both 
the land and ſea were taught to exhale the 


odours of aromatic ſweets. This diviſion of the 
ſandy, the AHony, and the happy, ſo familiar to the 
Greeks and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians 


themſelves; and it is ſingular enough, that a 


country, whoſe language and inhabitants have 
ever been the lame, ſhould ſcarcely retain a veſ- 


tige of its ancient geography. The maritime 


(6) The aromatics, eſpecially the Huus or frankincenſe, of Arabia, 
occupy the xiith book of Pliny. Gur great poet (Paradiie Loſt, |. iv.) 
introduces, in a fimile, the ſpicy. odours chat are blown by the north- 
eaſt wind from the Sabæ an coaſt: 


Many a league, 
Pleas'd with the gratefu] ſcent old Ocean miles. 


(lin Hiſt. N-tur. xii 42) 


(7) Agatharcides affirms, that Joris of pure gold were found, from 
the ſize of an olive to that of a nut; that iron was twice, and ſilver ten 
times, the value of gold (de Mari Rubro, p. 60.). Theſe real or ima- 
pinary treaſures are vaniſhed; and no gold mines are at preſent known 
in Arabia (Niebuhr, D p. 124. ). 


diſtricts 
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diſtricts of Bahrein and Oman are oppoſite to the 

realm of Perſia, The kingdom of Temen diſ- 

plays the limits, or at leaſt the ſituation, of Ara- 

bia Fœlix: the name of Neged is extended over 

the inland ſpace; and the birth of Mahomet has 
illuſtrated the province of Hejaz along the coaſt 

of the Red Sea (8). 

The meaſure of population 18 regulated by Manners of 


; the Bedo- 
the means of ſubſiſtence; and the inhabitants of ene, or 


this vaſt peninſula might be out-numbered by paſtoral 


Arabs, 


the ſubjects of a fertile and induſtrious province. 
Along the ſnores of the Perſian gulf, of the 
ocean, and even of the Red Sea, the [f/yophagt 
(9), or fiſh-caters, continued to wander in queſt 
of their precarious food. In this primitive and 
abject ſtate, which ill deſerves the name of ſo- 
ciety, the human brute, without arts or laws, 
almoſt without ſenſe or language, is poorly diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt of the animal creation. 
Generations and ages might roll away in ſilent 
_ oblivion, and the helpleſs favage was reſtrained 
from multiplying his race, by the wants and 
purſuits which confined his exiſtence to the nar- 
row margin of the ſea-coalt. Bur in an early 
period of antiquity the great body of the Arabs 
had emerged from this ſcene of miſery ; and as 
the naked wilderneſs could not maintain a peo- 
ple of hunters, they roſe at once to the more 
ſecure and plentiful condition of the paſtoral 
life. The ſame life is uniformly purſued by the 


(8) Conſult, peruſe, and ſtudy, the Specimen Hiſtoriz Arabum of 
- Pocock! (Oxon. 1660, in 49.) Te thirty pages of text and verſion 

are extracted fr m the Dynaſties of Gregory Abnipharagius, which Po- 
cock afterwards tranſlated (Oxon. 1663, in 4t®) : the three hundred and 
hſty-cight notes form a claſſic and original work on the Arabian anti- 

vities. 
; (9) Arrian remarks the IQhyophagi of the coaſt of Hejaz (Periplus 
Maris Erythræi, p. 12 ) and beyond Aden (p. 15.). It ſeems probable 
that the ſhores of the Red Sea (in the largeſt ſenſe) were occupied by 
theſe ſavages n the time, perhaps, of Cyrus; but | can hardly believe 
that any cannibals were left among the ſavages in the reign of Juſtinian 
(Procop. de Bell, Perſic. l. i. c. 19.). 
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roving tribes of the deſert, and in the portrait 
of the modern Bedweens, we may trace the 
features of their anceſtors (10), who, in the age 
of Moſes or Mahomet, dwelt under ſimilar tents, 
and conducted their horſes, and camels, and 
fheep, to the ſame ſprings and the ſame paſ- 


tures. Our toil is leſſened, and our wealth is 


encreaſed, by our dominion over the uſeful 


The horſe. 


animals; and the Arabian ſhepherd had acquir- 


ed the abſolute poſſeſſion of a faithful friend 
and a laborious ſlave (11). Arabia, in the op1- 


nion of the naturaliſt, is the genuine and origi- 
nal country of the horſe; the climate moſt pro- 
pitious, not indeed to the ſize, but to the ſpirit 


and ſwiftneſs, of that generous animal. The 
merit of the Barb, the Spaniſh, and the En- 


gliſh breed, is derived from a mixture of Ara- 
bs blood (12): the Bedoweens preſerve, with | 


ſuperſtitious care, the honours and the memor) 


of the pureſt race: the males are ſold at a high 
price, but the females are ſeldom alienated: and 


the birth of a noble foal was eſteemed, among 


the tribes, as a ſubject of joy and mutual con- 
gratulation. Theſe horſes are educated in the 


| tents, among the children of the Arabs, with a 
tender familiarity, which trains them in the ha- 
bits of gentleneſs and attachment. They are 


(10) See the Specimen Hiſtoriz Arabum of Pocock, p. 2. 5. 86, &c. 


The journey of M d'Arvienx, in 1664, to the camp of 6 emir of 


Mount Carmel (Voyage de la Paleſtine, Amſterdam, 1718), exhibits a 
pleaſing and original picture of the life of the Bedoweens, which may be 
tliuſtrated from Niebuhr (Delc:iiption de l'Arabie, p. 327—344 ) and 
Volney (tom i. p. 343=385;), the laſt and moſt judicious of our Syrian 


travellers. 


(11) Read (it is no unpleaſing taſk) the incomparable articles of the 


Her ſe and the Camel, in the Natural Hiſtory of M. de Buffon. 


(1) For the Arabian horfes, ſee d'Arvieux (p. 169—173.) and Nie- 
buhr (p. 142—144.] At the end of the xiiith century, the horſes of 


Neged were eſteemed ſure- ſooted, thoſe of Yemen ſtrong and ſerviceable, 


thoſe of Hejaz moſt noble. The horſes of Europe, the tenth and laſt 
claſs, were generally deſpiſed, as having too much body and too little 
fpirit (d'Herbelot, Bibliot Orient. p 339.): their ſtrength was requi- 
ſite to bear the weight of the knight and his armour, 


e 
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accuſtomed only to walk and to gallop: their ſen- 
ſations are not blunted by the inceſſant abuſe of 
the ſpur and the whip: their powers are reſerv- 
ed for the moments of flight and purſuit; but 
no ſooner do they feel the touch of the hand or 8 
the ſtirrup, than they dart away with the ſwift- 
neſs of the wind; and if their friend be dif- 
mounted in the rapid career, they inſtantly ſtop 
till he has recovered his ſeat. In the ſands of 


Afric and Arabia, the camel is a ſacred and pre- The camel. 


cious gift. That ſtrong and patient beaſt of 
burthen can perform, without eating or drink- 
ing, a journey of ſeveral days; and a reſervoir 
of freſh water is preſerved in a large bag, a fifth 
ſtomach of the animal, whoſe body is imprinted 
with the marks of ſervitude : the larger breed 
is capable of tranſporting a weight of a thouſand 
pounds; and the dromedary, of a lighter and 
more active frame, outſtrips the fleeteſt courſer 
in the race. Alive or dead, almoſt every part 
of the camel is ſerviceable to man: her milk is 

plentiful and nutritious: the * and tender 
fleſh has the taſte of veal (13): a valuable ſalt is 

extracted from the urine: the dung ſupplies the 

deficiency of fuel; and the long hair, which 

falls each year and is renewed, is coarſely manu- 
factured into the garments, the turniture, and 

the tents, of the Bedoweens. In the rainy ſea- 
ſons they conſume the rare and inſufficient herbage 
of the deſert : during the heats of ſummer and 
the ſcarcity of winter, they remove their encamp- 
ments to the ſea-coaſt, the hills of Yemen, 
or the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and 

have often extorted the dangerous licence of vi- 
hong the banks of the Nile, and the ee 


(13) Qu e camelorum veſci ſolent di tenaces ſunt, was the 
opinion of an Arabian phyſician (Pocock, Specimen, p. 88.). Mahomet 
himſelf, who was fond of milk, prefers the cow, and does not even 
mention the camel; but the diet of Mecca and Medina was already 

more laxurious (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. ili. p. 404. ). 
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Syria and Paleſtine. The life of a wandering 
Arab is a life of danger and diſtreſs; and though 


ſometimes, by rapine or exchange, he may ap- 


propriate the fruits of induſtry, a private citizen 


in Europe is in the poſſeſſion of more ſolid and 
pleaſing luxury than the proudeſt emir, who 
marches in the field at the head of ten thouſand 
horſe. | | EY | 
Yet an eſſential difference may be found be- 


tween the hords of Scythia and the Arabian 
' tribes, ſince many of the latter were collected 
into towns, and employed in the labours of 


trade and agriculture. A part of their time and 
induſtry was ſtill devoted to the management of 


their cattle: they mingled, in peace and war, 


with their brethren of the deſert; and the Be- 


doweens derived from their uſeful intercourſe, 


ſome ſupply of their wants, and ſome rudiments 
of art and knowledge. Among the forty-two ci- 
ties of Arabia (14), enumerated by Abulfeda, 
the moſt ancient and populous were ſituate in 
the happy Yemen : the towers of Saana (15), and 


the marvellous reſervoir of Merab (16), were 


conſtructed by the kings of the Homerites ; 
but their profane luſtre was eclipſed by 
the prophetic glories of Mepina (17) and 

5 Mtcca 


(14) Yet Marcian of Heraclea (in Periplo, p. 16. in tom. i Hudſon, 
Minor Geograph.) reckons one hundred and fixty-four towns in Arabia 
Felix. The ſize of the towns might be ſmall—the faith of the writer 
might be large. . | | 
' (1g) It is compared by Abulfeda (in Hudſon, tom. iii. p. $4.) to 
Damaſcus, and is ſtil] the reſidence of the Iman of Yemen (Voyages de 
Niebuhr, tom. i. p. 331—342.). Saana is twenty-four paratangs from 
Dafar (Abulfeda, p 51. ), and fixty-eight from Aden (p. 563. 
(16) Pocock, Specimen, p 57. Geograph Nubienſis, p. 32. Me- 
riaba, or Merab, ſix miles in circumference, was deſtroyed by the le- 
gions of Auguſtus (Plin Hiſt. Nat. vi. 32.), and had not revived in the 
xivth century (Abulfed. Deſcript. Arab. p. 68). | 

(17) The name of city, Medina, was appropriated, xa efoynv, to 
Yatieb (the latrippa of the Greeks), the ſeat of the prophet. The 


. diſtances from Medina are reckoned by Abulfeda in ſtations, or days 


journey of a caravan (p. 15.): to Bahrein, xv; to Baſſora, xviii; to 
Cufah, xx; to Damalcus or Paleſtine, xx; to Cairo, xxv 3 to Mecca, 
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Mecca (18), near the Red Sea, and at the 
diſtance from each other of two hundred and 


ſeventy miles. The laſt of theſe holy places Mecca ; 


was known to the Greeks under the name 
of Macoraba; and the termination of the 
word is expreſlive of its greatneſs, which has 
not indeed, in the moſt flouriſhing period, ex- 
ceeded the ſize and populouſneſs of Marſeilles. 
Some latent motive, perhaps of ſuperſtition, muſt 
have impelled the founders, in the choice of a 
molt unpromiſing ſituation. They erected their 
habitations of mud or ſtone, in a plain about 
two miles long and one mile broad, at the foot 
of three barren mountains; the 011 is a rock; 

the water even of the holy well of Zemzem is 
bitter or brackiſh ; the paſtures are remote from 
the city; and grapes are tranſported above ſe- 
venty miles from the gardens of Tayef. The 
fame and ſpirit of the Koreiſhites, who reigned 
in Mecca, were conſpicuous among the Arabian 
tribes; but their ungrateful ſoil refuſed the la— 
bours of agriculture, and their poſition was fa— 


vourable to the enterpriſes of trade. By the ſca- ter trade. 


port of Gedda, at the diſtance only of forty 
miles, they maintained an eaſy correſpondence 
with Abyſſinia; and that Chriſtian kingdom af— 
forded the firſt refuge to the diſciples of Maho- 
met. The treaſures of Africa were conveyed 
over the peninſula t to Gerrha or Katif, in the 


X 3 from Mecca to Saana ts 52.) or Aden, xxx; to Cairo, xxxi days, 
or 412 hours (Shaw's Travels, p. 477.) ; which, according to the eſti- 
mate of d' Anville (Meſures [tineraires, p. 99. ), allows about twenty 
five Engliſh miles for a day's journey. From the land of frankincenſe 
(Hadramaut, in Yemen, between Aden and Cape Fartaſch) to Gaza, in 
Syria, Pliny (Hiſt. Nat. xii. 32.) computes Ixv. manſions of camels, 
Thele meaſures may aſſiſt fancy and elucidate facts. 

(18) Our notions of Mecca mult be drawn from the 3 (d'Her- 
belot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 368—371. Pocock, Specimen, p. 125 
—128. Abulfeda, p. 11—40.). As no unbeliever is permitted to enter 
the city, our travellers are ſilent; and the ſhort hints of Thevenot ( Voy- 
ages du Levant, part i. p. 490.) are taken from the ſuſpicious mouth of 


an African renegado. Some Perſians counted 6009 houſes (Chardin, 
torn. iv. p. 44480 


province 
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province of Bahrein, a city built, as it is aid, 
of rock-ſalt, by the Chaldean exiles (19): and 
from thence, with the native pearls of the Perſi- 


an Gulf, they were floated on rafts to the mouth 


N 1 in- 
dependence 
of theArabs. 


of the Euphrates, Mecca is placed almoſt at an 
equal diſtance, a month's journey, between Ye- 
men on the right, and Syria on the left hand, 
The former was the winter, the latter the ſum- 
mer ſtation of her caravans ; and their ſeaſonable 
arrival relieved the ſhips of India from the tedi- 
ous and troubleſome navigation of the Red Sea. 
In the markets of Saana and Merab, in the har- 
bours of Oman and Aden, the camels of the 
| Koreiſhites were laden with a precious cargo of 
aromatics; a ſupply of corn and manufactures 
was purchaſed i in the fairs of Boſtra and Damaſ- 
cus; the lucrative exchange diffuſed plenty and 
riches in the ſtreets of Mecca ; ; and the nobleſt 
of her ſons united the love of arms with the pro- 
feſſion of merchandiſe (20). 

The perpetual independence of the Arabs has 
been the theme of praiſe among ſtrangers and na- 


tives; and the arts of controverſy transform this 


ſingular event into a prophecy and a miracle, in 


favour of the poſterity of Iſmael (21). Some 
_ exceptions, that can neither be diſſembled nor 


eluded, render this mode of reaſoning as indit- 


creet as it is ſuperfluous : the kingdom of Ye- 
men has been * ſubdued by the Abyl- 


PO Sergbo; J. xvi. p. 1110. See one of theſe ſalt houſes near after, 
in d' Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. P. 6. 

(20) Mirum diQ ex innumeris populis pars qua | in commercits aut 
in Jatrociniis degit (Plin. Hiſt. Nat. vi. 32.). See Sale's Koran. Sural 
cvi, p. 503. Pocock, Specimen, p. 2. D'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 
361. Prideaux's Life ot Mahomet, p. 5. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. i. p. 72, 120, 126, &C. 

(21) A nameleſs door (Univerſal Hiſt. vol. xx. octavo edition) has 
formally demenſtrated the truth of Chriſtianity by the independence of 
the Arabs, A critic, beſides the exceptions of fact, might diſpute the 
meaning of the text (Geneſ. xvi. 14.), the extent of the application, 
2nd the foundation of the pedigrees 


ſinians, 
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ſinians, the Perſians, the ſultans of Egypt (22), 
and the Turks (23): the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina have repeatedly bowed under a Scy- 
thian tyrant ; and the Roman province of Ara- 


bia (24) embraced the peculiar wilderneſs in 


which Iſmael and his ſons muſt have pitched 


their tents in the face ot their brethren. Yet 


theſe exceptions are temporary or local; the bo- 
dy of the nation has eſcaped the yoke of the 
moſt powerful monarchies : the arms of Seſoſtris 

and Cyrus, of Pompey and Trajan, could never 


atchieve the conqueſt of Arabia; the preſent 


ſovereign of the Turks (25) may exerciſe a ſha- 
dow of juriſdiction, but his pride is reduced to 


ſolicit the friendſhip of a people, whom it is dan- 
gerous to provoke and fruitleſs to attack. The 


obvious caules of their freedom are inſcribed on 


the character and country of the Arabs. Many 


ages before Mahomet (26), their intrepid valour 


(22) It WAS « ſubdued; A. D. 1173, by a 8 of the great Saladin, 
who founded a dynaſty of Curds or Ayoubites (Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, 
tom. i. p. 425. D'Herbelot, p. 477.). 


(23) By the lieutenant of Soliman l. (A. D. 1538) and Selim II. 


(1668). See Cantemir's Hiſt. of the Othman empire, p. 201, 221. 
The Paſha, who reſided at Saana, commanded twenty-one Beys, but 
no revenue was ever remitted to the Porte (Marſigli, Stato Militare dell' 
Imperio Ottomanno, p. 124.), and the Turks were expelled about the 
year 1630 (Niebuhr. p. 167, 168.) 

(24) Of che Roman province, under the name of Arabia and the 
third Paleſtine, the principal cities were Boſtra and Petra, which dated 
their æra from the year 105, when they were ſubdued by Palma a lieu- 


tenant of Trajan (Dion Caſſius, I. Ixvini.). Petra was the capital of 


the Nabathzans; whoſe name is dated from the e{deit of the tons of 


Iſmael (Genel. xxv. 12, &c. with the Commentaries of Jerom, Le Clerc, 
and Calmet). Juftinian rejiaquiſhed a palm country ot ten days journey 
to the ſouth of Zlah (Procop. de Bell. Perſic. I. i. c. 19.), and the Ro- 


mans maintained a centurion and a cuſtom-houſe (Arrian in Periplo 
Maris Erythræi, p. 11. in Hudlon, tom. i.), at a place (Xeuxn xwin, Pa- 
gus Albus Hawara) in the territory of Medina (d'Anville Mcmoire fur 
PEgypte, p. 243.). Thele real poſſeſſions, and ſome naval inroads of 
Trajan (Peripl. p. 14, 15), are magnified by hiſtory and medals into the 
| Roman conquelt of Arabia. 


(2;) Niebuhr (Deſcription de I'Arabie, p. 302, 303, 329331. ) af- 


fords the molt recent and authentic nee of the Turkiſh empire in 
Arabia, 
(26) Diodorus Siculus (tom. ii. I. xix. p. 390—393. edit. Weſſeling) 
has clearly expoſed the freedom of the Nabathzan Arabs, who reſiſted 
the arms of Antigonus and his ſon. | 


| had 
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had been ſeverely felt by their neighbours | in of- 


fenſive and defenſive war. The patient and ac- 


tive virtues of a ſoldier are inſenſibly nurſed in 


the habits and diſcipline of a paſtoral life. The 
care of the ſheep and camels is abandoned to the 
women of the tribe; but the martial youth un- 
der the banner of the emir, is ever on horle- 


back, and in the field, to practiſe the exerciſe 


of the bow, the javelin, and the ſcymetar. The 


long memory of their independence is the firmeſt 


pledge of its perpetuity, and ſucceeding genera- 


tions are animated to prove their deſcent and to 


maintain their inheritance. Their domeſtic feuds 
are ſuſpended on the approach of a common 
enemy; and in their laſt hoſtilities againſt the 
Turks, the caravan of Mecca was attacked and 


pillaged by fourſcore thouſand of the confede— 
rates. When they advance to battle, the hope 


of victory is in the front; in the rear, the aſlu- 
rance of a retreat. Their horſes and camels, 
who in eight or ten days can perform a march 


of four or five hundred miles, diſappear before 


the conqueror; the ſecret waters of the deſert 
elude his ſearch; and his victorious troops are 


conſumed with thirſt, hunger, and fatigue, in 


the purſuit of an nviſible toe, who ſcorns his 
efforts, and ſafely repoſes in the heart of the 
burning ſolitude. The arms and deſerts of the 
Bedoweens are not only the fafeguards of their 
own freedom, but the barriers alſo of the happy 
Arabia, whoſe inhabitants, remote from war, 


are enervated by the luxury of the foil and 
climate. The legions of Auguſtus melted away 
in diſeaſe and laſſitude 27); and it is only by 


a naval power that the reduction of Yemen has 


(27) Strabo, I. Xvi. p. 1127—1129 Plin. Hiſt Natur. vi. 32. lus 
Gallus landed near Medina, and marched near a thouſand miles into the 
part of Yemen between Mareb and the Ocean, The non ante devictis 
Sabeæ regibus (Od. i. 29. ), and the intacti Arabum theſauri (Od. iii. 24. ) 
of Horace, atteſt the virgin purity of Arabia, 


been 
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been ſucceſsfully attempted. When Mahomet 
erected his holy ſtandard (28), that kingdom 
Vas a province of the Perſian empire; yet ſeven 
princes of the Homerites ſtill reigned in the 
mountains; and the vicegerent of Choſroes was 


tempted to forget his diſtant country and his 


unfortunate maſter. The hiſtorians of the age 


of Juſtinian repreſent the ſtate of the indepen- 


dent Arabs, who were divided by intereſt or af— 


fection in the long quarrel of the Eaſt : the tribe 
=. Caſſan was allowed to encamp on the Syrian 
territory: the princes of ira were permitted to 


form a city about forty miles to the ſouthward of 
the ruins of Babylon. IT heir ſervice in the field 


was ſpeedy and vigorous ; but their friendſhip | 
was venal, their faith inconſtant, their enmity 
capricious: it was an eaſier taſk to excite than 
to diſarm. theſe roving Barbarians ; and, in the 
familiar intercourſe of war, they learned to ſee, 
and to deſpiſe, the ſplendid weakneſs both of 


Rome and of Perſia. From Mecca to the Eu- 
phrates, the Arabian tribes (29) were confound- 
ed by the Greeks and Latins, under the gene- 
ral appellation of Saxackus (30), a name which 


(28) See the imperfect hiſtory of Sons in Pocock, Specimen, p. 
cc — 66, of Hira, p. 66=—74. of Gaſſan, p. 715—78. as far as it could be 
known or preſerved in the time of ignorance. 

(29) The Zapannvixa puia, pupiades TAUTH, Ks TO MNEKOV AUTWY Ep 
eve, xa ade, are deſcribed by Menander (Excerpt. Legation. p. 
149.), Procopius (de Bell Perſic. I. i. c. 17. ig. l. ii. c. 10.); and, in the 
molt lively colours, by Ammianus Marcellinus (I. xiv. c. 4.), who had 
ſpoken of them as early as the reign of Marcus. 

(30) The name which, uſed by Piolemy and Pliny in a more confined, 
by Ammianus and es pes in a larger, ſenſe, has been derived, tidi⸗ 


culoufly, from Sarah, che wife of Abraham, obſcurely from the village 


of Saraka, (were e ee Stephan. de Urbibus), more plauſibly from 
the Arabic words, which ſignify a hi eviſb character, or Oriental ſitua- 
tion, (Holtinger, Hiſt. Oriental. J. i. c. 1, p. 7, 8. Pocock, Specimen, 
p. 333656. Aſſeman. Bibliot. Orient. tom. iv. p. 567.). Yet the laſt 
and molt popular of theſe etymologies, is refuted. by Ptolemy (Arabia, 
p. 2. 18. in Hudſon, tom iv.), who expreſsly remarks the weſtern and 
ſouthern poſition of the Saracens, then an obſcure tribe on the borders 


of Egypt. The appellation cannot therefore allude to any national a- 


racter; and, ſince it was impoſed by ſtrangers, it mult be found, not in 
the Arabic, but in a foreign languatze. 
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every Chriſtian mouth has been taught to pro- 
nounce with terror and abhorrence. 1 
The ſlaves of domeſtic tyranny may vainly 


meſtic free-exult in their national independence; but the 


dom and 
character. 


Arab is perſonally free; and he enjoys, in ſome 


degree, the benefits of ſociety, without forfeiting 


the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe, ſu- 
perſtition, or 3 or fortune, has exalted 


à particular family above the heads of their 
equals. The dignities of ſneich and emir inva- 


riably deſcend in this choſen race; but the or- 
der of ſucceſſion is looſe and precarious; and the 


moſt worthy or aged of the noble kinſmen are 


preferred to the fimple, though important, office 


of compoſing diſputes by their advice, and guid- 


ing valour by their example. Even a female of 


leave his palace without endangering his life (32), 


ſenſe and ſpirit has been permitted to command 


the countrymen of Zenobia (31). The mo- 
mentary junction of ſeveral tribes produces an 
army : their more laſting union conſtitutes a na- 


tion; and the ſupreme chief, the emir of emirs, 


whoſe banner is diſplayed at their head, may de- 
ſerve, in the eyes of ſtrangers, the honours of 


the kingly name. If the Arabian princes abuſe 
their power, they are quickly puniſhed by the 


deſertion of their ſubjects, who had been accuſ- 
tomed to a mild and parental juriſdiction. Their 
ſpirit 1s free, their ſteps are unconfined, the de- 
ſert is open, and the tribes and families are held 
together by a mutual and voluntary compact. 


The ſofter natives of Yemen ſupported the pomp 


and majeſty of a monarch ; but if he could not 


the 


(31) Saracen! . . . - mulieres aiunt in eos regnare (Expoſitio totius 
Mundi, p. 3. in Hudſon, tom. iii.). The reign of Mavia is famous in 
eccleſiaſtical ſtory. Pocock, Specimen, p. 69. 83. | | 

(32) Mn tv,. T Bagger, is the report of Agatharades (de Mari 
Rubro, p. 63, 64. in Hudſon, tom. i.), Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1, iii. 
©. 47. p. 215.), and Strabo (L xvi. p. 1124.). But I much ſuſpeR that 

| | | | this 
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the active powers of government muſt have been 
devolved on his nobles and magiſtrates, The 
cities of Mecca and Medina preſent, in the hcart 


of Aſia, the form, or rather the ſubſtance, of a 


commonwealth. The grandfather of Mahomet, 
and his lineal anceſtors, appear in foreign and 
domeſtic tranſactions as the princes of their 
country; but they reigned, like Pericles at 
Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by the opi- 
nion of their wiſdom and integrity ; their influ- 
ence was divided with their patrimony ; and the 
ſceptre was transferred from the uncles of the 
prophet to a younger branch of the tribe of Ko- 
reiſh, On ſolemn occaſions they convened the 
aſſembly of the people; and, ſince mankind mult 


be either compelled or perſuaded to obey, the ule 


and reputation of oratory among the ancient 
Arabs is the cleareſt evidence of public free- 
dom (33). But their ſimple freedom was of a 


very Akerent caſt from the nice and artificial 
machinery of the Greek and Roman republics, 
in which each member poſſeſſed an undivided 


ſhare of the civil and political rights of the com- 


munity. In the more ſimple ſtate of the Arabs, 


the nation is free, becauſe each of her ſons dil- 


dains a baſe ſubmiſſion to the will of a maſter. 
His breaſt is fortified with the auſtere virtues of 


courage, patience, and ſobriety : the love of in- 
dependence prompts him to exerciſe the habits of 
ſelf. command; and the fear of diſhonour guards 
him from the meaner apprehenſion of pain, of 
* and of death. The gravity and firm- 


ehis is one of the popular tales, or extraordinary accidents, which the 
credulity of travellers ſo often transforms into a fact, a cuſtom, and a 
law. 


( 33) Non gloriabantur antiquitus Arabes, niſi gladio, hoſpite, et eh. 


quentia (Sephadius, apud Pocock, Specimen, p. 161, 162.). This gitt 
of ipeech they ſhaied only with the Perſians 3 and the ſententious Arabs 
would probably have ditdained the ſimple and ſublime logic of Demoſt- 
henes. 
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neſs of the mind is conſpicuous in his outward 


_ demeanor : his ſpeech is flow, weighty, and 


conciſe, he is ſeldom provoked to laughter, his 


only geſture is that of ſtroking his beard, the 


venerable ſymbol of manhood, and the ſenſe of ; 


his own importance teaches him to accoſt his 


equals without levity, and his ſuperiors without 


_ awe (24). The liberty of the Saracens ſurvived 


their conqueſts : the firſt caliphs indulged the 


bold and familiar language of their ſubjects : 


they aſcended the pulpit to perſuade and edify 


the congregation ; nor was it before the ſeat of 


empire was removed to the Tigris, that the Ab- 
baſſides adopted the proud and pompous cere- 


 monaal of the Perſian and Byzantine courts. 


| Civil wars 


and private 
revenge, 


In the ſtudy of nations and men, we may ob- 
ſerve the cauſes that render them hoſtile or 


friendly to each other, that tend to narrow or 


enlarge, to mollify or exaſperate, the ſocial cha- 
rater. The ſeparation of the Arabs from the reſt 
of mankind, hasaccuſtomed them toconfoundthe 
ideas of ſtranger and enemy; and the poverty of 
the land has introduced a maxim of juriſprudence, 

which they believe and practiſe to the preſent 


hour. They pretend, that in the diviſion of the 


earth the rich and fertile climates were aſſigned 


to the other branches of the human family; and 


that the poſterity of the outlaw Iſmael might re- 


cover, by fraud or force, the portion of inheri- 
tance of which he had been unjuſtly deprived. 
According to the remark of Pliny, the Arabian 


tribes are equally addicted to theft and merchan- 


dize : the caravans that traverſe the deſert are 


raniomed or pRAged and their neighbours, ſince 


(34) 1 muſt remind the reader * F deklerbelot, and Nie- 
buhr, repreſent, in the moſt lively colours, the manners and government 


of the Arabs, which are illuſtrated by many incidental paſſages in the 
life of Mahomet. 


the 
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the remote times of Job and Seſoſtris (25), have 
been the victims of their rapacious ſpirit. If a Be- 


doween diſcovers from afar a ſolitary traveller, 
he rides furiouſly againſt him, crying with a loud 
voice, © Undreſs thyſelf, thy aunt (my wife) is 
«© without a garment.” A ready ſubmiſſion en- 
titles him to mercy ; reſiſtance will provoke the 


aggreſſor, and his own blood muſt expiate the 
blood which he preſumes to ſhed in legitimate 


defence. A ſingle robber, or a few affociates, 


are branded with their genuine name; but the 


exploits of a numerous band aſſume the character 


of law ful and bonourable war. The temper of 
a people, thus armed againſt mankind, was 
doubly inflamed by the domeſtic licence of ra- 


pine, murder, and revenge, In the conſtitution 


of Europe the right of peace and war is now 
confined to a ſmall, and the actual exerciſe to a 
much ſmaller, liſt of reſpectable potentates; but 
each Arab, with impunity and renown, might 


point bis javelin againſt the life of his country- 


man. The union of the nation conſiſted only 
in a vague reſemblance of language arid man- 
ners; and in each community, the juriſdiction of 


the magiſtrate was mute and impotent. Of the 


time of ignorance. which preceded Mahomet, 
ſeventeen hundred battles (26) are recorded by 
tradition: hoſtility was embittered with the ran- 


cour of civil faction; and the recital, in proſe 


or verſe, of an obſolete feud was ſufficient to re- 
kindle the ſame paſſions among the deſcendants 


4160 Obſerve the firſt PEER of Job, and the long wall of 1500 ſta- 


dia, Which Seſoſtris built from Peluſium to Heliopolis (Diodor Sicul. 
tom. i. | i. p. 67.). Under the name of Hycſes, the ſhepherd-kings, 
they bad formerly babe Egypt (Marſham, Canon. Chron, p. 98.— 
163, & c.). 

36) Or, according to another account, 1200 (d' Herbelot, Bib); jothe- 
que Orientale, p. 75,): the two hiſtorians who wrote of the Ayam al 
Arab, the battles of the Arabs, lived in the ixth and xth century. The 
famous war of Dahes and Gabrah was occaſioned by two hoiſes, laſted 
forty york, and ended | in a proverb (Pocock, Specimen, p. 48.). 


of 
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of the hoſtile tribes. In private life, every man, 
at leaſt every family, was the judge and avenger 


of its own cauſe. The nice ſenſibility of honour, 
which weighs the inſults rather than the 1 injury, 
ſheds its deadly venom on the quarrels of the 
Arabs: the honour of their women, and of 


their beards, is moſt eafily wounded ; an inde- 


cent action, a contemptuous word, can be ex- 


piated only by the blood of the offender ; and 
ſuch is their patient inveteracy, that they expect 
whole months and years the opportunity of re- 


venge. A fine or compenſation for murder is 
familiar to the Barbarians of every age: but in 
Arabia the kinſmen of the dead are at liberty to 


accept the atonement, or to exerciſe with their 
own hands the law of retaliation. The refined 
malice of the Arabs refuſes even the head of the 


murderer, ſubſtitutes an innocent to the guilty 


perſon, and transfers the penalty to the beſt and 


moſt conſiderable of the race by whom they have 


been injured. If he falls by their hands, they 
are expoſed in their turn to the danger of re. 
priſals, the intereſt and principal of the bloody 


debt are accumulated; the individuals of either 


family lead a life of malice and ſuſpicion, and 


fifty years may ſometimes elapſe before the ac- 
count of vengeance be finally ſettled (37). This 
ſanguinary ſpirit, ignorant of pity or forgive- 


neſs, has been moderated, however, by the 


maxims of honour, which require in every pri- 


Annual. 
truce. 


vate encounter ſome decent equality of age and 


ſtrength. of numbers and weapons. An annual 


feſtival of two, perhaps of four, months, was 
obſerved by the Arabs before the time of Maho- 


met, during which their [words were religiouſly 


(37) The do theory and pradice of the Arabs in the revenge of 
murder, are deſcribed by Niebuhr (Deſcription, p 26—31.). The 
harſher featires of antiquity may be traced in the Keran, c. 2, p. 20. C. 


ſheathed 


17. p- 230. With Sale's Ouſervations, 
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ſheathed both in foreign and domeſtic hoſtility; 
and this partial truce is more ſtrongly expreſſive 
of the habits of anarchy and warfare (38). 
But the ſpirit of rapine and revenge was at- Their ſocial 
tempered by the milder influence of trade and dem, 
literature. The ſolitary peninſula is encompal- virtue: 
ſed by the moſt civilized nations of the ancient 
world: the merchant is the friend of mankind; 
and the annual caravans imported the firſt ſeeds 
of knowledge and politeneſs into the cities, and 
even the camps of the deſert. Whatever may 
be the pedigree of the Arabs, their language is 
derived from the ſame original ſtock with the 
Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Chaldæan tongues; 
the independence of the tribes was marked b 
their peculiar dialects (39); but each, after their 
_ own, allowed a juſt preference to the pure and 
perſpicuous idiom of Mecca. In Arabia as well 
as in Greece, the perfection of language out- 
ſtripped the refinement of manners; aud her 
ſpeech could diverſify the fourſcore names of 
honey, the two hundred of a ſerpent, the five 
hundred of a lion, the thouſand of a ſword, at 
a time when this copious dictionary was entruſt- 
ed to the memory of an illiterate people. The 
monuments of the Homerites were inſcribed _ 
with an obſolete and myſterious character; but 
the Cufic letters, the ground-work of the pre- 
ſent alphabet, were invented on the banks of the 


(38) Procopius (de Bell. Perſic. I. i. e. 16.) places the vo holy months 
about the ſummer ſolſtice. The Arabians conſecrate four months of the 
year— the firſt, ſeventh, eleventh, and twelfth ; and pretend, that in a 
long ſeries of ages the truce was infringed only four or ſix times (Sale's 
Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 1479—150. and Notes on the ixth chapter of 
the Koran, p. 154, &c. Caſiri. Bibliot. Hiſpano- Arabica, tom. ii. p. 20, 
"+3 Ke | 8 | 5 AR 
(39) Arrian, in the ſecond cer tury, remarks (in Periplo Maris Ery- 
thrzi, p. 12.) the partial or total difference of the dialects of the Arabs. 
Their language and letters are copiouſly treated by Pocock (Specimen, p. 
159=—1654 ), Caſiri (Bibliot. Hiſpano-Arabica, tom- i. p. 1. 83. 292 tom. 
ii. p. 25, c.), and Niebubr (Deſcription de 'Arabie, p. 72—86.). I paſs 
Nightly ; I am not fond of repeating words like a parrot. 


Euphrates ; 
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Euphraces; and the recent invention was taught 
at Mecca by a ſtranger who ſettled in that city 
after the birth of Mahomet, The arts of gram- 
mar, of metre, and of rhetoric, were unknown 
to the freeborn eloquence of the Arabians; but 
their penetration was ſharp, their fancy luxuri— 
ant, their wit ſtrong and ſententious (40), and 
their more elaborate compoſitions were addreſſed 
with /energy and effect to the minds of their 
hearers. The genius and merit of a riſing poet 
was celebrated by the applauſe of his own and 
the kindred tribes. A ſolemn banquet was pre- 
pared, and a chorus of women, ſtriking their 
tymbals, and diſplaying the pomp of their nup- 
tials, ſung in the preſence of their ſons and 
huſbands the felicity of their native tribe ; that a 
champion had now appeared to vindicate their 
rights; that a herald had raiſed his voice to im- 
mortalize their renown. The diſtant or hoſtile 
tribes reſorted to an annual fair which was abo- 
| liſhed by the fanaticiſm of the firſt Moſlems ; a 
national aſſembly that muſt have contributed to 
refine and harmoniſe the Barbarians. Thirty 
days were employed in the exchange, not only 
of corn and wine, but of eloquence and poetry. 
The prize was diſputed by the generous emula- 
tion of the bards; the victorious performance 
was depoſited in the archives of princes and emirs; 

and we may read in our own language, the 
ſeven original poems which were inſcribed in 
letters of gold, and e in the temple of 


12 A familiar tale in Voltaire" s Zadig (le Chien et le Cheval) is re- 

lated, to prove the natural ſagacity of the Arabs (d'Herbelot, Bibliot. 
Orient. p. 120, 121. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 379—46.) 
but d'Arvieux, or rather La Roque (Voyage de Paleſtine, p. 92.) denies 
the boaſted ſuperiority of the Bedoweens. The one hundred and ſixty- 


nine ſentences of Ali (tranſlated by Ockley, LOO A 1315) afford a juſt 
and favourable ſpecimen of Arabian wit. 


Merca 
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Mecca (41). The Arabian poets were the hiſto- 


rians and Moraliſts of the age; and if they 
ſympathiſed with the prejudices, they inſpired 
and crowned the virtues of their countrymen. 
The indifloluble union of generoſity and valour 
was the darling theme of their ſong ; and when 


they pointed their Keeneſt ſatire againſt a deſpica- 


ble race, they affirmed, in the bitterneſs of re- 


proach, that the men knew not how to give, nor 


the women to deny (42). The ſame hoſpitality, Engl | 
of generoſi- 


which was practiſed "a Abraham and celebrated 
by Homer, is ſtill renewed in the camps of the 
Arbe The ferocious Bedoweens, the terror of 
the deſert, embrace, without enquiry or heſita- 


ty. 


tion, the ſtranger who dares to confide in their 
honour and to enter their tent. His treatment 
is kind and reſpeQtful : he ſhares the wealth or 


the poverty of his hoſt; and, after a needful 


repoſe, he is diſmiſſed on his way, with thanks, 


with bleſſings, and perhaps with gifts. The 


heart and hand are more largely expanded by 
the wants of a brother or a friend; but the 


heroic acts that could deſerve the public applauſe, 


muſt have ſurpaſſed the narrow meaſure of diſ- 


cretion and experience. A diſpute had arifen, 
who, among the citizens of Mecca, was en- 


titled to the prize of generoſity ; and a ſucceſſive 
application was made to the three who were 


deemed moſt worthy of the trial. Abdallah, 


the ſon of Abbas, had undertaken a diſtant jour- 


ney, and his foot was in the ſtirrup when he 


heard the voice of a ſuppliant, O fon of the 


& uncle of the apoſtle of God, I am a tra- 
1 veller and in diſtreſs.“ He inſtantly diſ- 


(..:) Pocock ede p. 168161.) and Caſiri (Bibliot. Hiſpeno- 
Arabica, torn. i, p. 48. 84, &c. 119. tom. it. p. 17, &c.) ſpeak of the 
Arabian poeis before Mahomet: the ſeven poems ot the Caaba have been 


publiſhed in Engliſh by Sir William Jones; but his honourable miſſion to 


India has deprived us of his own notes, far more intereſting than the ob= 
cure and obſolete text. 
(42) Sales Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 29, 30. 
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mounted to preſent the pilgrim with his camel, 


her rich capariſon, and a purſe of four thou- 
ſand pieces of gold, excepting only the ſword, 


either for its intrinſic value, or as the gift of an 


honoured Kinſman. The ſervant of Kais in- 
formed the ſecond ſuppliant that his maſter was 


| aſleep; but he immediately added, © Here is a 
+ purſe of ſeven thouſand pieces of gold (it is all 


« we have in the houſe), and here is an order, 


„ that will entitle you to a camel and a flave;” 
the maſter, as ſoon as he awoke, praiſed and en- 
franchiſed his faithful ſteward, with a gentle re- 
proof, that by reſpecting his flumbers he had 
ſtinted his bounty. The third of theſe heroes, 


the blind Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was 
ſupporting his ſteps on the ſhoulders of two 


ſlaves. Alas!” he replied, © my coffers are 
empty! but theſe you may ſell; if you refuſe, 


« I renounce them,” At theſe words, puſhing 
away the youths, he groped along the wall with 


his ſtaff. The character of Hatem is the perfect 
model of Arabian virtue (43); he was brave 


and liberal, an eloquent poet and a ſucceſsful 
robber: forty camels were roaſted at his hoſpi- 
table feaſts; and at the prayer of a ſuppliant 
enemy, he reſtored both the captives and the 


ſpoil. The freedom of his countrymen diſdained 
the laws of juſtice : they proudly indulged the 
| ſpontaneous impulle of pity and benevolence. 

Ihe religion of the Arabs (44), as well as of 


the Indians, conſiſted in the worſhip of the ſun, 


(43) D'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 458. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. iii. p. 118. Caab and Heſnus (Pocock, Specimen, p 43, 46, 48.) 
were likewiſe conſpicuous for their liberality; and the latter is eleganily 
praiſed by an Arabian poet: Videbis cum cum acceſſeris exultantem, 
« ac ſi dares illi quod ab illo petis.” | | 

(44) Whatever can now be known of the idolatry of the ancient 
Arabians, may be found in Pocock (Specimen, p 89—136. 163, 164.). 


His profound erudition'is more clearly and conciſely interpreted by Sale 


(Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 14—24.); and Aſſemanni (Bibliot, Orient. 
om. iv. p. 380690.) has added ſome valuable remarks. 


the 
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the moon, and the fixed ſtars, a primitive and 


ſpecious mode of ſuperſtition, The bright lu- 


minaries of the ſky diſplay the viſible image of 


a Deity : their number and diſtance convey to a 


philoſophic, or even a vulgar, eye, the idea of 
boundleſs ſpace : the character of eternity 18 
marked on theſe ſolid globes, that ſeem incapable 
of corruption or decay: the regularity of their 


motions may be aſcribed to a principle of reaſon 
or inftin& ; and their real or imaginary influence 
encourages the vain belief that the earth and its 


inhabitants are the object of their peculiar care. 


The ſcience of aſtronomy was cultivated at Ba- 
bylon; but the ſchool of the Arabs was a clear 


| firmament and a naked plain. In their noctur- 


nal marches, they ſteered by the guidance of the 
ſtars: their names, and order, and daily ſtation, 
- were familiar to the curioſity and devotion of tbe 
Bedoween; and he was taught by experience to 
divide in twenty- -eight parts, the zodiac of the 


moon, and to bleis the conſteliations who re— 
freſhed, with ſalutary rains, the thirſt of the 


| deſert. The reign of the heavenly orbs could 
not be extended beyond the viſible ſphere; and 


| ſome metaphyſical powers were neceſſary to ſuſ- 
tain the tranſmigration of ſouls and the reſurrec- 
tion of bodies; a camel was left to periſh on the 


grave, that he might ſerve his maſter in another 


life; and the invocation of departed ſpirits im- 
plies that they were ſtill endowed with conſciouſ- 
neſs and power. I am ignorant, and I am care- 
leſs, of the blind mythology of the Barbarians; 

of the local deities, of the ſtars, the air, and the 


earth, of their ſex or titles, their attributes or 


ſubordination. Each tribe, cach family, each in- 
dependent warrior, created and changed the 


rites and the object of his fantaſtic worſhip; .but 


the nation, in every age, has bowed to the re- 
ligion, as well as to the language, of Mecca. 
. The 
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The Canbe "THE genuine antiquity of the C AAB A aſcends be- 
a yond the Chriſtian æra: in deſcribing the coaſt 
| of the Red Sea, the Greek hiſtorian Diodo- 
rus (45) has remarked, between the Thamudites 

and the Sabzans, a famous temple, whoſe ſu- 

perior ſanctity was revered by a the Arabians : 

the line or filken veil, which is annually re- 

newed bythe Turkiſh emperor, was firſt offered by 

a pious king of the Homerites, who reigned ſeven 
hundred years before the time of Mahomet (46). 

A tent or a cavern might ſuffice for the worſhip 

of the ſavages, but an edifice of ſtone and clay has 

been erected in its place; and the art and power 

of the monarchs of the Eaſt have been confined. 

to the ſimplicity of the original model] (47). 

A ſpacious portico incloſes the quadrangle of 

the Caaba; a ſquare chapel, twenty-four cubits 

long, twenty-three broad, and twenty-ſeven 

high : a door and a window admit the light ; the 

double roof is ſupported by three pillars of wood; 

a ſpout (now of gold) diſcharges the rain-water, 

and the well Zemzem is protected by a dome 

from accidental pollution. The tribe of Koreiſh, 

by fraud or force, had acquired the cuſtody of 

the Caaba: the ſacerdotal office devolved 


(4g) lepov ayiwrato Wpura TAE ro Mavruy Apa mepilrorepov 
[Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. |. iti. p. 211.). The character and poſition are fo 
correctly appoſite, that | am ſurpriſed how this curious paſſage ſhould _ 
have been read without notice er application. Yet this famous temple 
had been overlooked by Agatharcides (de Mari Rubro, p. 58. in Hudſon, 
tom. i.), whom Diodorus copies in the reſt of the deſcription. Was the 
Sicilian more knowing than. the Egyptian? Or was the Caaba built be- 
tween the years of Rome 650 and 746, the dates of their reſpective 
| hiſtories ? (Dodwell, in Diſſert. ad tom. i. Hudſon, p. 72. Fabricius, 
Bibliat. Græc. tom. ii. p. 770.) 1 
(46) Pocock, Specimen, p. 60, 61. From the death of Mahomet we 
aſeend to 68, from his birth to 129, years, before the Chriſtian æra. The 
veil or curtain, which is now of fiik and gold, was no more than a piece 
of Egyptian linen (Abulfeda, in Vit. Mohammed. c. 6. p. 14.). 
(47) The original plan of the Caaba (which is ſervilely copied in 
Sale, the Univerſal Hiſtory, &c.) was a Turkiſh. draught, which Re- 
land (de Religione Mohammc«dici, p. 113—123.) has corrected and ex- 
plained from the beſt authorities. For the deſcription and legend of the 
Caaba, conſult Pocock (Specimen, p. 115—122.), the Bibliotheque 
Orientale of d'Herbelot (Caaba, Hagier, ' Zemzem, &c,), and Sale 
{Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 114-122.) . 
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through four lineal deſcents to the grandfather 
of Mahomet ; and the family of the Haſhemites, 
from whence he ſprung, was the moſt reſpecta- 
ble and ſacred in the eyes of their country (48). 
The precin&ts of Mecca enjoyed the rights of 


ſanctuary; and, in the laſt month of each year, 


the city and the temple were crowded with a 
long train of pilgrims, who preſented their vows 


and offerings in the houſe of God. The ſame 


rites, which are now accompliſhed by the faith- 
ful Muſulman, were invented and practiſed by 
the ſuperſtition of the 1dolators. At an awful 
diſtance they caſt away their garments: ſeven 
times, with haſty ſteps, they encircled the Caaba, 
and kiſſed the black ſtone : ſeven times they vi- 


fited and adored the adjacent mountains : ſeven 


times they threw ſtones into the valley of Mina ; 
and the pilgrimage was atchieved, as at the pre- 
ſent hour, by a ſacrifice of ſheep and camels, 


and the burial of their hair and nails in the con- 
ſecrated ground. Each tribe either found or in- 


| troduced in the Caaba their domeſtic worſhip : 


the temple was adorned, or defiled, with three 
hundred and fixty idols of men, eagles, lions, 


and antelopes; and moſt conſpicuous was the 
ſtatue of Hebal, of red agate, holding in his 
hand ſeven arrows, without heads or feathers, 


the inſtruments and ſymbols of profane divina- 
tion. But this ſtatue was a monument of Syrian 
arts: the devotion of the ruder ages was con- 


tent with a pillar or a tablet; and the rocks of 
the deſert were hewn into gods or altars, in imi- 
tation of the black ſtone (49) of Mecca, which 

| 1 18 
(48) Coſa, the fifth anceſtor of Mahomet, muſt have uſurped the 


Caaba A. D. 440; but the ſtory is differently told by Jannabi (Gagnier, 


Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 65-69) and by Abulfeda (in Vit. Moham. 
c. 6. p. 13.). 1 

| 1 . ſecond century, Maximus of Tyre attributes to the Arabs 
the worſhip of a ſtone - Apag loi c ννν En o It un oda, To d ayanucd 


418% 200g ny TErpayer; (difſert, viii. tom, i. p. 142. edit. Reiſke); and 


the reproach is nee by the Chriſtians (Clemens Alex. in 


Protreptico, p. 30. Arnobius contra Gentes, J. vi. p. 246.). Vet 2 
| ; one: 
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is deeply tainted with the reproach of an idola- 


trous origin. From Japan to Peru, the uſe of 


ſacrifice has univerſally prevailed ; and the vota- 


ry has expreſſed his gratitude, or fear, by de- 
ſtroying or conſuming, in hunour of the gods, 
the deareſt and moſt precious of their gifts. 


The life of a man (50) is the moſt precious obla- 
tion to deprecate a public calamity : the altars of 
Phcenicia and Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, 


have been polluted with human gore ; the cruel 


practice was long preſerved among the Arabs ; 


in the third century, a boy was annually facri- 


ficed by the tribe of Dumatians (51); and a 
royal captive was piouſly ſlaughtered by the 
prince of the Saracens, the ally and ſoldier of 


the emperor Juſtinian (52). A parent who drags | 


his ſon to the altar, exhibits the moſt painful and 


ſublime effort of fanaticiſm : the deed, or the 


intention, was ſanctified by the example of ſaints 
and heroes; and the father of Mahomet himſelf 
was devoted by a raſh vow, and hardly ranſomed 


for the equivalent of an hundred camels, In 
the time of ignorance, the Arabs, like the Jews 


and Egyptians, abſtained from the taſte of 


ſtones were no other than the Pairvaa of Syria and Greece, ſo renowned 
in ſacred and profane antiquity (Euleb. Prep. Evangel. I. i. p. 379. Mar- 
fham, Canon. Chron. p. 54—66). | e 
(50) The two horrjd ſubjects of Ardpobuναονꝗ,j and ITaiSoduria, are ac- 
curately diſcuſſed by the learned Sir John Marſham (Canon. Chron. p. 76 
—78, 301—304.). Sanchoniatho derives the Phœnician ſacrifices from 


the example of Chronus; but we are ignorant whether Chronus lived 


before-or aſter Abraham, or indeed whether he lived at all. 


(581) Kar? erg exapov maya eu, is the reproach of Porphyry ; but he 
likewiſe imputes to the Romans the ſame barbarous cuſtom, which, 


A. U. C. 657, had been finally aboliſhed. Dumætha, Daumut al Gen- 


dal, is noticed by Ptolemy (Tabul. p. 3). Arabia, p. 9.—29.) and 


Abulfeda (p. 57.); and may be ound in d'Anville's maps, in the mide 


de ſert between Chaibar and Tadmor, 

(52) Procopius (de Bell. Perſico, |. i, c. 28), Evagrius (I. vi. c. 21.), 
and Pocock (Specimey, p. 72. 86 ), atteſt the human ſacrifices of the 
Arabs in the vith century. The danger and eſcape of Abdallah, is a 
tradition rather than a fad (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom i. p. 8 


ſwine's 
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ſwine's fleſh (53); they circumciſed (54) their 
children at the age of puberty ; the ſame cuſ- 
toms, without the cenſure or the precept of the 
Koran, have been ſilently tranſmitted to their 
_ poſterity and proſelytes. It has been ſagaciouſly 
conjectured, that the artful legiflator indulged 
the ſtubborn prejudices of his countrymen. It 
is more ſimple to believe that he adhered to the 
| habits and opinions of his youth, without fore- 
ſeeing that a practice congenial to the climate of 
| Mecca, might become uſeleſs or inconvenient 
on the banks of the Danube or the Volga. 
Arabia was free: the adjacent kingdoms were 
ſhaken by the ſtorms of conquelt and tyranny, 
and the perſecuted ſects fled to the happy land 
where they might profeſs what they thought, 
and practiſe what they profeſſed. The religions 


of the Sabians and Magians, of the Jews and 


_ Chriſtians, were diſſeminated from the Perſian 
Gulf to the Red Sea. In a remote period of 
antiquity, Sabianiſm was diffuſed over Aſia by 
the ſcience of the Chaldzans(55) and the arms 
of the Aſſyrians. From the obſervations of two 
thouſand years, the prieſts and aſtronomers of 
Babylon (56) deduced the eternal laws of nature 
and providence. They adored the ſeven gods or 
> SO | angels 


(53) Suillis carnibus abſtinent, ſa s Solinus (Polyhiſtor. c. 33) who 
copies Pliny (1. viii. c. 68) in the ſtrange ſuppoſition, that hogs cannot 
live in Arabia. The Egyptians were aQtuated by a natural and ſuperſti- 
tious horror for that unclean beaſt (Marſham, Canon p. 205). The old 
Arabians likewiſe praCtiled, poſt coitum, the rite of ablution (Herodot. 

1. i. c. 80.), which is ſanctified by the Mahometan law (Reland, p. 76, 
c. Char in, or rather the Mellah of Shaw Abbas, tom. iv. p. 71, &). 

(c4) The Mahometan doQtors are not fond of the ſubjeQ; yet they 
hold circumciſion neceſſary to ſalvation, and even pretend that Mahomet 
was miraculouſly bora without a fore-ſkin ({Pocock, Specimen, p. 319, 
320. Sale's Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 106, 107.), | | | 

(56) Diodorus Siculus (tom. 1. I. ii. p. 142-146.) has caſt on their 
religion the curious but ſuperficial glance of a Greek. Their aſtronomy 
would be far more valuable: they had looked through the teleſcope of 
reaſon, fince they could doubt whether the ſun were in the number of 
the planets or of the fixed tag. | 
(56) Simplicius (who quotes Porphyry), de Cœlo. 1. ii. com, xlvi. p. 
113. lin. 18. apud Marſham, Canon, Chron. p. 474 who dandy 
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angels who directed the courſe of the ſeven planets, 5 


and ſhed their irreſiſlible influence on the 
earth. The attributes of the ſeven planets, 


with the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, and the 
twenty-four conftellations of the northern and 


ſouthern hemiſphere, were repreſented by images 
and taliſmans ; the ſeven days of the week were 


dedicated to their reſpective deities ; the Sabiars 


prayed thrice each day; and the temple of the 
moon at Haran was the term of their pilgri- 
mage (57). But the flexible genius of their 


faith was always ready either to teach or to 


learn: in the tradition of the creation, the de- 
luge, and the patriarchs, they held a ſingular 
agreement with their Jewiſh captives ; they ap- 
pealed to the ſecret books of Adam, Seth, and 


Enoch; and a flight infuſion of the Peper has 
transformed the laſt remnant of the Polytheiſts 


into the Chriſtians of St. John, in the territory 


of Baſſora (58). The altars of Babylon were 


| overturned by the Magians; but the injuries of the 


Sabians were revenged by the ſword of Alexan- 
der; Perſia groaned above five hundred years 
under a foreign yoke ; and the pureſt diſciples 
of Zoroaſter eſcaped from the contagion of ido- 
latry, and breathed with their adverſaries the 
freedom of the deſert (59). Seven hundred 


fact, becauſe it is adverſe to his ſyſtems. The earlieſt date of the Chal. 


dean obſervations is the year 2234 before Chriſt. After the conqueſt of 


Babylon by Alexander, they were communicated, at the requeſt of 


Ariſtotle, to the aſtronomer Hipparchus. What a moment in the annals 
of ſcience ! Ws 1 

(57) Pocock (Specimen, p. 138—146.), Hottinger (Hiſt. Oriental. p. 
162—203.), Hyde (de Religione Vet Perſarum, p. 124. 128, & c.), 
d'Herbelot Sabi, p. 725, 726.), and Sale (Preliminary Ditcourſe, p. 14, 


'38.), rather excite than gratify our curioſi'y z andthe Jaſt of theſe writers 


confounds Sabianiſm with the primitive religion of the Arabs. | 
(58) D'Anville (PEvuphrate et le Tigre, p. 139—147.) will fix the 
poſition of theſe ambiguous Chriſtians ; Aſſemannus (Bibliot. Oriental. 
tom. iv. p. 6079—614.) may explain their tenets. But it is a ſlippery. 
taſk to aſcertain the creed of an ignorant people, afraid and aſhamed to 
diſcloſe their ſecret traditions. | | 
(59) The Magi were fixed in the province of Bahrein (Gagnier, Vie 
de Mahomet, tom ili. p. 114.), and mingled with the old AraÞians (Po- 
cock, Specimen, p. 146=150.). | | 


years 
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years before the death of Mahomet, the Jews 
were ſettled in Arabia: and a far greater multi- 
tude was expelled from the holy land in the wars 
of Titus and Hadrian. The induſtrious exiles 
aſpired to liberty and power: they erected ſyna- 
gogues in the cities and caſtles in the wilderneſs, 
and their Gentile converts were confounded with 
the children of Iſrael, whom they reſembled in 
the outward mark of circumciſion. The Chris- The Chric- 
tian miſſionaries were ſtill more active and ſuc- * 
ceſsful; the Catholics aſſerted their univerſal 
reign; the ſects whom they oppreſſed ſucceſlively | 
retired beyond the limits of the Roman empire ; 
the Marcionites and Manichæans diſperſed their 
phantaſtic opinions and apocryphal goſpels; the 
churches of Yemen, and the princes of Hira 
and Gaſſan, were inſtructed in a purer creed by 
the Jacobite and Neſtorian biſhops (60). The 
liberty of choice was preſented to the tribes : 
each Arab was free to elect or to compoſe his 
private religion : and the rude ſuperſtition of his 
| houſe was mingled with the ſublime theology of 
ſaints and philoſophers. A fundamental article 
of faith was inculcated by the conſent of the 
learned ſtrangers; the exiſtence of one ſupreme 
God, who 1s exalted above the powers of heaven 
and earth, but who has often revealed himſelf 
to mankind by the miniſtry of his angels and pro- 
phets, and whoſe grace or juſtice has interrupted, 
by ſeaſonable miracles, the order of nature. 
The moſt rational of the Arabs acknowledged his 
power, though they neglected bis worſhip (61); 


(60) The ſtate of the Jews and Chriſtians in Arabia, is deſcribed by 
Pocock from Shareſtani, &c. (Specimen, p. 60. 134, &c.), Hottinger 
(Hift. Orient. p. 21:—238), d'Herbelot (Biblict. Orient. p. 474-476.) 
Baſnage (Hiſt, des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 185. tom. viii. p. 280.), and Sale 
{Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 22, &c. 33, &c.). 

(61) In their offerings it was a maxim to deſraud God for the profit of 
the idol, not a more potent, but a more irritable patcon (Pocock, Sport 
men, p. 108, 109. ). 


and 
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and it was habit rather than conviction that till 
attached them to the relics of idolatry. The 
Jews and Chriſtians were the people of the book , 
the bible was already tranſlated into the Arabic 
language (62), and the volume of the old teſta- 
ment was accepted by the concord of theſe im- 
placable enemies. In the ſtory of the Hebrew 
patriarchs, the Arabs were pleaſed to diſcover 
the fathers of their nation. They applauded the 
birth and promiſes of Iſmael]; revered the faith 
and virtue of Abraham; traced his pedigree 
and their own to the creation of the firſt man, 
and imbibed with equal credulity, the prodigies 
of the holy text, and the dreams and traditions 
JJJJJͤ % 
' Birch ned The baſe and plebeian origin of Mahomet is 
_— unſkilful calumny of the Chriſtians (63), 
A. PD. who exalt inſtead of degrading the merit of 
$69—099- their adverſary. His deſcent from Iſmael was a 
national privilege or fable; but if the firſt ſteps 
of the pedigree (64) are dark and doubtful, he 
could produce many generations of pure and 
genuine nobility : he ſprung from the tribe of 


_ (62) Our verſions now extant, whether Jewiſh or Chriſtian, appear 
more recent than the Koran; but the exiſtence of a prior tranſlation may 
be fairly inferred, 1. From the perpetual practiſe of the ſynagogue, of 
expounding the Hebrew leſſon by a paraphraſe in the vulgar tongue of 
the country. 2. From the analogy of the Armenian, Perſian, Æthiopic 
verſions, expreſsly quoted by the fathers of the fifth century, who aſſert 
that the Scriptures were trau ſlated into all the Barbaric languages (Wal- 
ton, Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglot, p. 34 93=97. Simon, Hiſt. Cri- 
tique du V. et du N Teſtament, tom. 1. p. 180, 181, 282—286, 293, 
305, 306. tom. iv, p. 206). | | | | 
(63) In eo conveniunt omnes, ut pleb«jo vilique genere ortum, &c, 
(Hottinger, Hiſt. Orient. p. 136.). Yet Theophanes, the moſt ancient 
of the Greeks, and the father of many a lie, confeſſes that Mabomet 
was of the race of Iſmael, r fag yeurwraTrn; quang (Chronograph. p. 


477.) ö 

35 Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohammed. c. 1, 2.) and Gagnier (Vie de 
Mahomet, p. 25—9y7.) deſcribe the popular and approved genealogy of 
che prophet. At Mecca, I would not diſpute its authenticity; at Lau- 
fanne, | will venture to obſerve, 1. That from Iſmael to Mahomet, a 
period of 2500 years, they reckon thirty, inſtead of ſeventy-five, gene- 
rations. 2. That the modern Bedoweens are ignorant of their hiſtory 
and careleſs of their pedigree (Voyage de d'Arvieux, p. 100. 103.). 


| EKoreiſh 
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Koreiſh and the family of Haſhem, the moſt illuf- 
trious of the Arabs, the prince of Mecca, and 
the hereditary guardians of the Caaba. The 
' grandfather of Mahomet was Abdol Motalleb, 
the ſon of Haſhem, a wealthy and generous ci- 
tizen, who relieved the diſtreſs of fainine with 
the ſupplies of commerce. Mecca which had 
been fed by the liberality of the father, was 
ſaved by the courage of the ſon. The kingdom 
of Yemen was ſubject to the Chriſtian princes of 
Abyſſinia; their vaſſal Abrahah was provoked 
by an inſult to avenge the honour of the croſs ; 
and the holy city was inveſted by a train of cle- 
phants and an army of Africans. A treaty was 
propoſed; and in the firſt audience, the grand- 
father of Mahomet demanded the reſtitution of 
his cattle. And why,” ſaid Abrahah, do 
you not rather implore my clemency in favour 
of your temple, which J have threatened to 
<« deſtroy ?” © Becauſe,” replied the intrepid 
chief, „the cattle is my own, the Caaba be- 
by longs to the gods, and they will defend their 
“ houſe from injury and ſacrilege.“ The want 
of proviſions, or the valour of the Koreiſh, 
compelled the Abyſlinians to a diſgraceful re- 
treat ; their diſcomfiture has been adorned with 
a miraculous flight of birds, who ſhowered down 
ſtones on the heads of the infidels ; and the de- Deliverance 
liverance was long commemorated by the era “ Mes 


of the elephant (65). The glory of Abdol Mo- 


(65) The ſeed of this hiſtory, or fable, is contained in the cvth chap. 
ter of the Koran; ard Gagnier (in Præfat. ad Vit. Mobam. p. 18, Kc.) 
has tranſlated the hiſtorical narrative of Abulfeda, which may be illul- 
trated from d' Het elot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 12.), and Pocock (Spe ci- 
men, p. 64. ). Prideaux (Lite of Mahomet, p. 48.) calls it a lie cf the 
coinage of Mahomet; but Sale (Koran, p. 501—503.), who is half 4 
Muiulman, attacks the inconſiſtent faith of the DoQor for b-lieving the 
miracles of the Delphic Apollo, Marzcci (Alcoran, tom. i. part it. p. 
14. tom. ii. p. 823.) aſcribes the miracle to the devil, and extoits from 
the Mahometans the confeſſion, that Cod would not have defended 
againſt the Chriſtians the idols of the Caaba. 
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talleb was crowned with domeſtic happineſs, his 


life was prolonged to the age of one hundred 


and ten years, and he became the father of fix 


daughters and thirteen ſons. His beſt beloved 
Abdallah was the moſt beautiful and modeſt of 


the Arabian youth; and in the firſt night, when 


he conſummated his marriage with Amina, of the 
noble race of the Zahrites, two hundred virgins 


are ſaid to have expired of jealouſy and deſpair. 


Mahomet, or more properly Mohammed, the 


only ſon of Abdallah and Amina, was born at 


Mecca, four years after the death of Juſtinian, 
and two months after the defeat of the Abyſſi— 


nians (66), whoſe victory would have introduced 


into the Caaba the religion of the Chriſtians. 


In his early infancy, he was deprived of his 


father, his mother, and his grandfather; his 
uncles were ſtrong and numerous ; and in the di- 


viſion of the inheritance, the wn work ſhare was 
reduced to five camels and an E 


thiopian maid- 
ſervant. At home and abroad, in peace and 
war, Abu Taleb, the moſt reſpectable of his 
uncles, was the guide and guardian of his 
youth ; in his twenty-fifth year, he entered into 


the ſervice of Cadijah, a rich and noble widow 


of Mecca, who ſoon rewarded his fidelity with 
the gift of her hand and fortune. The marri- 
age- contract, in the ſimple ſtyle of antiquity, 
recites the mutual love of Mahomet and Cadi- 


jah ; deſcribes him as the moſt accompliſhed of 


the tribe of Koreiſh; and ſtipulates a dowry of 


(66) The ſafeſt æras of Abulfeda (in Vit. c. i. p. 2.), of Alexander, 
or the Greeks, 882, of Bocht Naſer, or Nabonaſſer, 1316, equally lead 


us to the year 5669. The old Arabian calendar is too dark and uncertain 


to ſupport the Benedictines (Art de verifier les Dates, p. 15 ), who from 
the day of the month and week deduce a new mode of caiculation, and 
remove the birth of Mahomet to the year of Chriſt 570, the 10th of 


November. Yet this date would agree with the year 882 of the Greeks, 


which is aſſigned by Elmacin (Hiſt. Saracen. p. & ) and Abulpharagius 
(Dynaſt. p. 101. and Errata Pocock's verſion), While we refine our 
chronology, it is poſlible that the illiterate prophet was ignorant of his 
own ages» | a | 
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twelve ounces of gold and twenty camels, which 


was ſupplied by the liberality of his uncle (67). 

By this alliance, the ſon of Abdallah was reſtored 
to the ſtation of his anceſtors; and the judicious 
matron was content with his domeſtic virtues, 
till, in the fortieth year of his age (68), he aſ- 
ſumed the title of a prophet, and proclaimed the 
religion of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, 
Mahomet (69) was diſtinguiſhed by the beauty 
of his perſon, an outward gift which is ſeldom 
deſpiſed, except by thoſe to whom it has been 
refuſed. Before he ſpoke, the orator engaged 
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Qualifca- 
tions of the 
prophet, 


on his fide the affections of a public or private 


audience. They applauded his commanding 
preſence, his majeſtic aſpect, his piercing eye, 
his gracious ſmile, his lowing beard, his coun- 
tenance that painted every ſenſation of the ſoul, 


and his geſtures that enforced each expreſſion of 


the tongue. In the familiar offices of life he 
ſcrupulouſly adhered to the grave and ceremoni- 
ous politeneſs of his country: his reſpectful at- 


tention to the rich and powerful was dignified by 


his condeſcenſion and affability to the pooreſt ci- 
tizens of Mecca: the frankneſs of his manner 


(65 copy the honourable teſtimony of Abu Taleb to his family and 


nephew. Laus Deo, qui nos a ſtirpe Abrahami et ſemine Iſmaclis con- 
ſticuit, et nobis regionem facram dedit, et nos judices hominibus ſtatuit, 
Porro Mohammed filius Abdollah' nepotis mei ( nepes mens} quo cum ex 
æ quo itbrabitur e Koraiſhidis quiſpiam cui non præpondderaturus eſt, bo- 
nitate et excellentia, et intellectũ et gloria et acumine etſi opum inops 
fuerit (et certe opes umbra tranſiens ſunt et depoſitum quod reddi debet). 
deſiderio Chadijæ filiæ Chowailedi tenetur, et illa viciſſim ipſius, quic- 
quid autem dotis vice petieritis, ego in me ſuſcipiam (Pocock, = EG, 
e ſeptima parte libri Ebn Hamduni). 

(68) The private life of Mahomet, from his birth to his miſſion, is 
preſerved by Abulfeda (in Vit. c. 3—7.), and the Arabian writers of 
genuine or apocryphal note, who are alledged by Hottinger (Hilt, Orient. 
p. 204—211.), Maracci (torn. i. p. 10-—14.), and Gognier (Vie de Ma- 
homet, tom. i. p. 97—134.). 

(69) Abulfeda, in Vit. c. Ixv, Ixvi, Gagnier, vie de Mahomet, tom. 
tt p. 272—289; the beſt traditions of the perſon and converſation 
of the prophet are derived from Ayeſha, Ali and Abu Horaira (Cagnier, 
tom. ii p. 267. Ockley's Hiſt. of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 249.), ſur- 
named the father of a cat, who died in the year 39 af the Hegira. 


— 


concealed 
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concealed the artifice of his views; and the 
habits of courteſy were imputed to perſonal 


friendſhip or univerſal benevolence, His me- 
mory was capacious and retentive, his wit eaſy 


and ſocial, his imagination ſublime, his judg- 


ment clear, rapid, and deciſive. He poſſeſſed 


the courage both of thought and action; and, 


although his deſigns might gradually expand with 
his ſucceſs, the firſt idea which he enter- 
tained of his divine miſſion bears the ſtamp of 
an original and ſuperior genius. The ſon of 
Abdallah was educated in the boſom of the 
nobleſt race, in the uſe of the pureſt dialect 


of Arabia; and the fluency of his ſpeech 
vas corrected and enhanced by the practice 
of diſcreet and ſeaſonable ſilence. With theſe. 
powers of eloquence, Mahomet was an illite- 
Tate Barbarian : his youth had never been in- 


ſtructed in the arts of reading and writing (70); 
the common ignorance exempted him from 
ſhame and reproach, but he was reduced to a2 
narrow circle of exiſtence, and deprived of thoſe 


faithful mirrors, which reflect to our mind the 
minds of ſages and heroes. Yet the book of 
nature and of man was open to his view; and 
ſome fancy has been indulged in the political 
and philoſophical obſervations which are aſcribed. 


(70) Thoſe who believe that Mahomet could read or write, are in- 


capable of reading what is written, with another pen, in the Surats, or 
chapters of the Koran vii- xxix. xcvi. Theſe texts, and the tradition 
of the Sonna, are admitted, without doubt, by Abulteda (in Vit. c. vii.) 


Gagnie, (Not. ad Abulfed. p. 1g.), Pocock (Specimen, p. 151.), Reland 
(de Religione Mchammedica, p. 236.), and Sale (Preliminary Diſcourſe, 


p. 42.)- Mr. White, almoſt alone, denies the ignorance, to accuſe the 


impoſture, of the prophet. His arguments are far from fatisfaQory. 
Two ſhort trading journies to the fairs of Syria, were ſurely not ſufficient 
to iofu'e a ſcience {o rare among the citizens of Mecca: it was not in 
the cool deliberate aCt of a treaty, that Mahomet would have dropt the 
maſk 3 nor can any concluſion be drawn from the words of diſeaſe and 
delirium. The lettered youth, before he aſpired to the prophetic cha- 
rater, muſt have often exerciſed, in private life, the arts of reading and 
writing; and his firſt converts, of his own family, would have been the 
firſt to deteR and upbraid his ſcandalous hypocriſy (White's Sermons, p. 


203, 204. Notes, p. xXxVvi—xXxXxviii. ). 


to 
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to the Arabian traveller (71). He compares the 


nations and the religions of the earth; diſcovers 
the weakneſs of the Perſian and Roman monar— 
chies; beholds, with pity and indignation, the 
degeneracy of the times; and reſolves to unite, 
under one God and one king, the invincible 


ſpirit and primitive virtues of the Arabs. Our 

more accurate enquiry will ſuggeſt, that inſtead 
of viſiting the courts, the camps, the temples 

of the Eaſt, the two journies of Mahomet into 

Syria were confined to the fairs of Boſtra and 


Damaſcus : that he was only thirteen years of 


age when he accompanied the caravan of his 


uncle, and hat his duty compelled him to re- 


turn as ſoon as he had diſpoſed of the merchan- 


diſe of Cadyah. in theſe haſty and ſuperficial 
excurſions, the eye of genius might diſcern ſome 
objects inviſible to his grofler companions ; ſome 
ſeeds of knowledge might be caſt upon a fruit- 
ful ſoil ; but his ignorance of the Syriac lan- 
guage muſt have checked his curioſity ; and 1 
cannot percelve, in the life or writings of Ma- 
homet, that his proſpe& was far extended be- 
yond the limits of the Arabian world. From 
every region of that ſolitary world, the pilgrims 


of Mecca were annually aſſembled, by the calls 


of devotion and commerce: in the free con- 
courſe of multitudes, a ſimple citizen, in his 
native tongue, might ſtudy the political ſtate 


and character of the tribes, the theory and 
practice of the Jews and Chriſtians. Some 


uſeful ſtrangers might be tempted, or forced, to 
implore the rights of hoſpitality; and the ene- 


(751) The Count de Boulainvilliers (Vie de Mahomed, p. 202—228.) 
leads his Arabian pupil, like the Telemachus of Fenelon, or the Cyrus 
of Ramſay. His jouiney to the court of Perſia is probably a fiction,; 
nor can | trace the origin of his exclamation, ** Les Grecs ſont pourtant 
« des hommes.” The two Syrian journies are expreſſed by almoſt ail 
the Arabian writers, both Mahometans and Chriſtians (Gagoier ad Abul- 
fed. p. 10.), : RES | 
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mies of Mahomet have named the Jew, the 


Perfian, and the Syrian monk, whom they ac- 


cufe of lending their ſecret aid to the compofi- 
tion of the Koran (72). Converſation enriches 


the underitanding, but ſolitude is the fchool of 
genius; and the uniformity of a work denotes 


the hand of a ſingle artiſt. From his earlieſt 


youth, Mahomet was addicted to religious con- 


templation: each year, during the month of 


Ramadan, he withdrew from the world, and 
from the arms of Cadyah : in the cave of Hera, 


three miles from Mecca (73), he confulted the 


ſpirit of fraud or enthuſiaſm, whoſe abode is 


not in the heavens, but in the mind of the pro- 
phet. The faith which, under the name of 
Ham, he preached to his family and nation, is 
compounded of an eternal truth, and a neceſſary 


fiction, THAT THERE 18 ONLY ONE Go, AND 
THAT MAHOMRET IS THE APOSTLE OF GOD. 


It is the boaſt of the Jewiſh apologiſts, that 
while the learned nations of antiquity were de- 
luded by the fables of polytheiſm, their ſimple 
anceſtors of Paleſtine preferved the knowledge 
and worſhip of the true God, The moral at- 
tributes of Jehovah may not eaſily be reconciled 
with the ſtandard of human virtue: his meta- 


phyfical qualities are darkly expreſſed; but 
each page of the Pentateuch and the Prophets i W 


an evidence of his power: the unity of his 
name is infcribed on the firſt table of the law ; 
and his ſanctuary v was never defiled by any riſble 


(72) am not at N to OE the fable or con jectures which 
name the ſtrangers accuſed'or ſuſpected by the infidels of Mecca (Koran, 
c. 16. p. 223. c. 35. Pp. 297. With Sale's Remarks. Prideaux's Life of 
Mahomet, p. 22-27. Gagnier, Not. ad Abulfed. p. 11. 74. Maraccri, 
to, ii. p 400.). Even Prideaux has obſerved, that the tranſaGion muſt 


have been ſecret, and that the ſcene lay in the heart of Arabia. 


(73) Abulfeda in Vit. c. 7. p. 15. Cagnier, tom 1. p. 133. 135. The 
ſituation of mount Hera is remarked by Abulfeda (Geograph. Arab, p. 
4.). Yet Mahomet had never read of the cave of Egeria, ubi noQuraz 
Numa conſlituebat amicæ, of the Idæan mount, where Minos converſed 
with s &c. | 
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eſſence. After the ruin of the temple, the faith 
of the Hebrew exiles was purified, fixed, and 
_ enlightened, by the ſpiritual devotion of the ſy- 
nagogue ; and the authority of Mahomet wall 
not juſtify his perpetual reproach, that the Jews 


of Mecca or Medina adored Ezra as the fori of 
God (74). But the children of Iſrael ha 
ceaſed to be a people; and the religions of the 
world were guilty, at leaſt in the eyes of the 


prophet, of giving ſons, or daughters, or com- 


panions, to the ſupreme God. In the rude. 
_ 1dolatry of the Arabs, the crime is manifeſt and 


audacious : the Sabians are poorly excuſed by 
the pre-eminence of the firſt planet, or intelli- 


' gence, in their celeſtial hierarchy ; and in the 
Magian ſyſtem the conflict of the two principles 


betrays the imperfection of the eonqueror, The 


Chriſtians of the ſeventh century had inſenſibly 
gs relapſed into a ſemblance | of paganiſm : their 
public and private vows were addreſſed to the 


relics and images that diſgraced the temples of 
the Eaſt; the throne of the Almighty was dark- 


ened by a cloud of martyrs, and ſaints, and 
angels, the objects of popular veneration; 
and the Collyridian heretics, who flouriſhed in . 


the fruitful ſoil of Arabia, inveſted the Virgin 
Mary with the name and honours ofa goddeſs(7 5 ). 
The myſteries of the Trinity and Incarnation 
appear to contradict the principle of the divine 
unity. In their obvious ſenſe, they introduce 
three equal deities, and transform the man 


(74) Koran, c. 9. p. 163. Al Beidawi, and the other commentators 
quoted by Sale, adhere to the charge; but I do not underſtand that it is 
coloured by the moſt obſcure or abſurd tradition of the Talmudiſts. 
(75) Holtinger, Hiſt, Orient. p. 225—228. The Collyridian hereſy 
was carried from Thrace to Arabia by ſome women, and the name 
was borrowed from the xyz, or cake, which they offered to the 
goddeſs. This example, that of Beryllus biſhop of Boſtra (Euſeb. Hi. 


Eccleſ. I. vi. c. 33.), and ſeveral others, may excuſe the reproach, Ara 


dia hereſewn ferax; © | 
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Jeſus into the ſubſtance of the ſon of God (76): 
an orthodox commentary. will fatisfy only a 


_ believing mind: intemperate curioſity and zeal 


had torn the veil of the ſanctuary; and each of 
the Oriental ſects was eager to confeſs that all, 
except themſelves, deſerved the reproach of 
idolatry and polytheiſm. The creed of Mahomet 
is free from ſuſpicion or ambiguity ; and the 


Koran is a glorious teſtimony to the unity of 


God. The prophet of Mecca rejected the wor- 


ſhip of idols and men, of ſtars and planets, on 


the rational principle that whatever riſes muſt. 
ſet, that whatever is born muſt die, that what- 
ever is corruptible muſt decay and periſh (77). 


In the Author of the univerſe, his rational en- 
thuſiaſm confeſſed and adored an infinite and 


eternal being, without form or place, without 


iſſue or ſimilitude, preſent to our moſt ſecret 
thoughts, exiſting by the neceſſity of his own 
nature, and deriving from himſelf all moral 
and intellectual perfection. Theſe ſublime 
truths, thus announced in the language of 
the prophet (78), are firmly held by his diſ- 
ciples, and defined with metaphyſical pre- 
ciſion by the interpreters of the Koran. A 
philoſophic theiſt might ſubſcribe the popular 


creed of the Mahometans (79); a creed too 
| ſublime 


(76) The three gods in the 1 (e. 4. Þ. $1: . 8. p. 92.) are ob- 
viouſly directed againſt our Catholic myſtery : but the Arabic commen- 


tators underſtand them of the Father, the Son, and the Virgin Mary, 


an heretical Trinity, maintained, as it is ſaid, by ſome Barbarians at the 


council of Nice (Eutych Annal. tom. 1. p. 440.). But the exiſtence of 
the Marianites is denied by the ca did Beaulobre (Hiſt. du Manicheiſme, 


tom. i. p. £32.)5 and he derives the miſtake from the word Rouah, the 
Holy Ghoſt, which in ſome Oriental tongues is of the feminine gender, | 


and is liguratively ſtyled the mother of Chriſt in the goſpel of the Na- 
_ Zarenes, 


(77) This train of thought is philoſophically exemplified in the charac- 
ter 7 Abraham, who oppoſed in Chaldza the firſt introduction of idol- 
atry (Koran, c. 6. p. 106, d'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. b. 13). 

178) See the Koran, particularly the ſecond (p. 30.), the fifty-ſeventh 


Ip. 437), the fifty-eighth (p. 441.) chapter, which proclaim the omni- 


potence of the Creator. 
(79) The moſt orthodox creeds are tranſlated by Pocock (pete en, 
p. 274. ne Ockley (Hiſt. of the Saracens, vol, ii. p. Ixxxii 
xc. ). 
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ſublime perhaps for our preſent faculties. What 
obje& remains for the fancy, or even the under- 
ſtanding, when we have abſtracted from the un- 


known ſubſtance all ideas of time and ſpace, of 


motion and matter, of ſenſation and reflection? 
The firſt principle of reaſon and revelation was 
confirmed by the voice of Mahomet : his proſe- 
lytes, from India to Morocco, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Unitarians ; and the danger of 


 1dolatry has been prevented by the interdiction 
of images. The doQtrine of eternal decrees and 


_ abſolute predeſtination is ſtrictly embraced by the 
Mahometans ; and they ſtruggle with the com- 
mon difhculties, how to reconcile the preſcience 
of God with the freedom and reſponſibflity of 


man; how to explain the permiſſion of evil 
under the reign of infinite power and infinite 


goodneſs. 
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The God of nature has written his exiſtence Mahomet, 


on all his works, and his law in the heart of 


the apoſtle 
of God, aud 


man. To reſtore the knowledge of *the one dhe laſt of 


and the practice of the other, has been the real 
or pretended aim of the prophets of every age: 
the liberality of Mahomet allowed to his prede- 
ceſſors the ſame credit which he claimed for him- 


| ſelf; and the chain of inſpiration was prolong- 


ed from the fall of Adam to the promulgation 
of the Koran (80). During that period, ſome 
rays of prophetic light had been imparted to 
one hundred and twenty-four thouſand of the 
ele, diſcriminated by their reſpective meaſure 
of virtue and grace; three hundred and - thir- 


xcv.), Reland (de Religion. Moham l. i. p. 9—13.), and Chardin (Voy- 
ages en Perſe, tom. iv p. 4—28). The great truth, that God is with- 
out ſimilitude, is fooliſhly criticiſed by Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. part 
in. p. 87—94 ), becauſe he made man after his own image. 

(80) Reland, de Relig. Moham. I. i. p. 179—47. Sale's Preliminary 
Diſcourſe, p. 5 3—76- Voyages de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 28—37. and 
37—47. for the Perſion addition, „ Ali is the vicar of Cod!“ Yet the 
preciſe number of prophets is not an article of faith, e 
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teen apoſtles were ſent with a ſpecial commil. 
fion to recal their country from idolatry and 


'vice; one hundred and four volumes have been 


dictated by the holy ſpirit; and ſix legiſlators of 
tranſcendent brightneſs have announced to man- 


kind the ſix ſucceſſive revelations of various rites, 


but of one immutable religion. The authority 


and ſtation of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moſes, 
Chriſt, and Mahomet, rile in juſt gradation 


above each other; but whoſoever hates or re- 


jects any one of the prophets, is numbered with 


the infidels. The writings of the patriarchs 
were extant only i in the apocryphal copies of the 


| Greeks and Syrians (81): the conduct of Adam 


had not entitled him to the gratitude or reſpect 


of his children; the ſeven precepts of Noah 
were obſerved by an inferior and imperfect claſs 


of the proſelytes of the ſynagogue (82); and 
the memory of Abraham was obſcurely revered 


by the Sabians in his native land of Chaldæa: 


of the myriads of prophets, Moſes and Chriſt 
alone lived and reigned; and the remnant of 
the inſpired writings was compriſed i in the books 


of the Old and the New Teſtament. The mi- 
raculous ſtory of Moſes is conſecrated and em- 
| belliſhed in the Koran (83); and the captive 


Jews 10 the ſecret revenge of impoſing their 

on the nations whoſe recent creeds 
they deride. For the author of Chriſtianity, 
the Mahometans are taught by the prophet to 


(81) For the — books of A ſee Fabricius, Codex Pſeu- 
depigraphus V. T. p. 2)—29; of Seth, p. 154—157. 3 of Enoch, p. 
160—219. But the book of Enoch is conſecrated, in ſome meaſure, 
by the quotation of the apoſtle St. Jude; and a long legendary frag- 
ment i: alledged by Syncellus and Scaliger. 

(32) The ſeven precepts of Noah are explained by Ma:ſham (Canon, 


Chronicus, p. 164—180.), who adopts, on this occakion, tlie learning 
and credulity of Selden. 


(83) The articles of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Meſs, Kc. in the 


| Biblis theque of d'Herbelot, are gaily dedecked with the fanciful Jegends 


of the Mahometans, who have built on tbe ground-work of Scripture 
and the Talmud. | 


entertain 
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entertain an high and myſterious reverence (84). 


« Verily, Chriſt Jeſus, the ſon of Mary, is the 


„ apoſtle of God, and his word, which he con- 
% veyed unto Mary, and a Spirit proceedin 

from him: honourable in this world, and in 
the world to come; and one of thoſe who 
approach near to the preſence of God (85).” 


S 


N 


ce 


0 


The wonders of the genuine and apocryphal 


goſpels (86) are profuſely heaped on his head; 


and the Latin church has not diſdained to bor- 


row from the Koran the immaculate conception 


(87) of his virgin mother. Yet Jeſus was a mere 
mortal; and, at the day of judgment, his teſti- 
mony will ſerve to condemn both the Jews, 


who reject him as a prophet, and the Chriſtians, 
who adore him as the Son of God. The ma- 


lice of his enemies aſperſed his reputation, and 


conſpired againſt his life; but their intention 
only was guilty, a phantom or a criminal was 


ſubſtituted on the croſs, and the innocent faint 
was tranſlated to the ſeventh heaven (88). Dur- 


(84) Koran, c. 7: p. 128, &c, c. 10. p. 173, tic  D'Herbelot, p 
647, & c. 


185) Koran, c. 3. p. 40. c. 4. p. 80. D; Herbelot, p. 399, Sc. 


(86) See the goſpel of St. Thomas, or of the infancy, in the Codex 


Apocryphus N. T. of Fabricius, who collects the various teſtimonies 
concerning it (p. 128—158.). It was publiſhed in Greek by Cotelier, 
and ia Arabic by Sike, who thinks our preſent copy more recent than 


Mahomet. Yet his quotations agree with the original about the ſpeech _ 


of Chriſt in his cradle, his living birds of clay, &. (Sike, c. 1. p. 168, 
169. c. 36. p. 198, 199. c. 46+ p. 206, Coteher, c. 2. p. 160, 161,). 
()) It is darkly hinted in the Koran (c. 3. p. 39.), and more clearly 
explained by the tradition of the Sonnites (Sale's Note, and Maracci, 
tom. ii. p. 112.) In the xiith century, the immaculate conception was 


condemned by St. Bernard as a pr eſumptuous novelty (Fra Paolo, Iſtoria 


del Concilio di Trento, I. ii.). 
(88) See the Koran, c. 3. v. 53. and c. 4. v. 156. of Maracci's editi- 


on. Deus eſt præſtantiſſimus doloſe agentium (an odd praiſe). . .. nec 


crucifixerunt eum, ſed objecta eſt eis ſimilitudo: an exprefſion that may 
ſuit with the ſyſtem of the Docetes; but the commentators believe 


IMaracci, tom. it. p. 113—1 16. 173. Sale, p. 42. 43. 79.), that ano- 


ther man, a friend or an enemy, Was crucifed in the likeneſs of Jeſus; 
| fable which they had read in the goſpel of St. Barnabas, and which 


had been ſtarted as early as the time of lrenæus, by ſome Ebjonite he- 


retics (Beauſobre, Hiſt, du Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 25. Moſheim de 
Reb, Chriſt, p. 353:). 


ing 
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ing ſix hundred years the goſpel was the way of 


truth and falvation; but the Chriſtians inſen- 


ſibly forgot both the laws and the example of 


their founder; and Mahomet was inſtructed by 


the Gnoſtics to accuſe the church, as well as 
the ſynagogue, of corrupting the integrity of 
the ſacred text (89). The piety of Moſes and 
of Chriſt rejoiced in the aſſurance of a future 


' prophet, more illuſtrious than themſelves : the 
evangelic promiſe of the Paraclete, or Holy 


Ghoſt, was prefigured in the name, and accom- 


pliſhed in the perſon, of Mahomet (go), the 


The Koran, 


greateſt and the laſt of the apoſtles of God. 
The communication of ideas requires a ſimi- 
litude of thought and language: the diſcourſe 


of a philoſopher would vibrate without effect on 
the ear of a peaſant; yet how minute is the dif- 
tance of their underſtandings, if it be compar- 


ed with the contact of an infinite and a finite 
mind, with the word of God expreſſed by the 


tongue or the pen of a mortal? The inſpiration of 
the Hebrew prophets, of the apoſtles and evan- 


geliſts of Chriſt, might not be incompatible 


with the exerciſe of their reaſon and memory; 
and the diverſity of their genius is ſtrongly 
marked in the ſtyle and compoſition of the 


books of the Old and New Teſtament. But 


Mahomet was content with a character, more 


humble, yet more ſublime, of a ſimple editor: 


(89) This charge is obſcurely urged in the Koran (c. 3. p. 45.): but 


neither Mahomet, nor his followers, are ſufficiently verſed in laiiguages 
and criticiſm to give any weight or colour to their ſuſpicions. Yet the 
Arians and Neſtorians could relate ſome ſtories. and the illiterate pro- 


phet might liſten to the bold afſertions of the Manichæans. See Beau- 
ſobre, tom. i. p. 291— 305. 5 : _ 

(90) Among the prophecies of the Old and New Teſtament, which 
are perverted by the fraud or ignorance of the Mutulmans, they apply to 
the prophet the promiſe of the Paraclete, or Comforter, which had 
been already uſurped by the Montaniſts and Manichzans (Beauſobre, 
Hiſt. Critique du Manicheiſme, tom. i. p. 263, &c.); and the eaſy 
change of letters, wepimnure: for rrapaxhnveg, affords the etymology of 
the name of Mohammed (Maracci, tom. i. part i. p- 15—28.), 


* 
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the ſubſtance of the Koran (91), according to 


| himſelf or his diſciples, 1s uncreated and eter- 
nal; ſubſiſting in the eſſence of the Deity, and 
inſcribed with a pen of light on the table of his 


_ everlaſting decrees. A paper copy in a volume 
of fiik and gems, was brought down to the 
loweſt heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, under 


the Jewiſh economy, had indeed been diſpatch- 
ed on the moſt important errands; and this 


truſty meſſenger ſucceſſively revealed the chap- 


ters and verſes to the Arabian. prophet. Inſtead 
of a perpetual and perfect meaſure of the di- 
vine will, the fragments of the Koran were pro- 
duced at the diſcretion of Mahomet ; each re- 


velation is ſuited to the emergencies of his poli- 
cy or paſſion; and all contradiQtion is removed 
by the ſaving maxim, that any text of ſcripture 


is abrogated or modified by any ſubſequent 
paſſage. The word of God, and of the apoſ- 


tle, was diligently recorded by his diſciples on 
palm-leaves and the ſhoulder bones of mutton ; 
and the pages, without order or connection, 


were caſt into a domeſtic cheſt in the cuſtody of 
one of his wives. Two years after the death 


of Mahomet, the ſacred volume was collected 


and publiſhed by his friend and ſucceſſor Abu- 


beker: the work was reviſed by the caliph 


Othman, in the thirtieth year of the Hegi- 
ra; and the various editions of the Koran af. 


ſert the ſame miraculous privilege of an uni- 


form and incorruptible text. In the ſpirit 
of enthuſiaſm or vanity, the prophet reſts the 


truth of his miſſion on the merit of his book, 


audaciouſly challenges both men and angels to 


imitate the. beauties of a ſingle page, and pre- 


ſumes to aſſert that God alone could dictate this 


(91) For the Koran, ſee d'Herbelot, p. 6 —88. Maracci, tom. 1 
Vit. Mohammed. p. lk Sale, Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 56-70. 


incom- 
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incomparable performance (92). - This argu- 
ment is moſt powerfully addreſſed to a devout 
Arabian, whoſe mind is attuned to faith and 
rapture, whoſe ear is delighted by the muſic of 


ſounds, and whoſe ignorance is incapable of 


comparing the productions of human genius (93). 


The harmony and copiouſneſs of ſtyle will not 
reach in a verſion, the European infidel: he 


will peruſe with impatience the endleſs incohe- 
rent rhapſody of fable, and precept, and decla- 


mation, which ſeldom excites a ſentiment or an 
idea, which ſometimes crawls in the duſt, and is 
ſometimes loſt in the clouds. The divine attri- 
butes exalt the fancy of the Arabian miſſionary; 


but his loftieſt ſtrains muſt yield to the ſublime 


ſimplicity of the book of Job, compoſed in a 
remote age, in the ſame language (94). If the 
compoſition of the Koran exceed the faculties 
of a man, to what ſuperior intelligence ſhould 
we aſcribe the Iliad of Homer or the Philippics 


of Demoſthenes ? In all religions, the life of 


the founder ſupplies the ſilence of his written 
revelation : the, ſayings of Mahomet were ſo 


many leffons of truth; his actions ſo many ex- 
amples of virtue; and the public and private 


memorials were preſerved by his wives and com- 


panions. At the end of two hundred years, the 
Sonna or oral law was fixed and conſecrated by 


(92) Koran, c. 17. v. 89. la Sale, p. 235, 236. In Maracci, * 


410. | | | | 
| (93) Vet a ſet of Arabians was perſuaded, that it might be equalled 


or ſurpaſſed by an human pen (Pocock, Specimen, p. 221, &c.); and 
Maracci (the polemic is too hard for the tranſlator) derides the rhyming 


affectation of the moſt applauded paſſage (tom. i. part ii. p. 69 —7 .). 


(94) Colloquia (whether real or fabulous) in media Arabia atque ab 
Arabibus habita (Lowth, de Poeſi Hebræorum PreleQ. xxxii, xxxiii, 
XXXiv. with his Cerman editor Michaelis, Epimetron iv.). Yet Mi- 


. chaelis (p. 67:—673.) has detected many Egyptian images, the elephant- 


jaſis, papyrus. Nile, crocodile, &c. The language is ambiguouſly ſtyled, 
Arabico-Hebræa. The reſemblance of the ſiſter dialects was much more 
viſible in their childhood than in their mature age (Michaelis p. 682. 
Schultens, in Præfat Job), 

the 
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the labours of Al Bochari, who diſcriminated 
| ſeven thouſand two hundred and ſeventy-five 
genuine traditions, from a maſs of three hundred 
_ thouſand reports, of a more doubtful or ſpuri- 


ous character. Each day the pious author prayed - 


in the temple of Mecca, and performed his ab- 
lutions with the water of Zemzem : the pages 
were ſucceſſively depoſited on the pulpit, and 
the ſepulchre of the apoſtle ; and the work has 


been approved by the four orthodox ſects of the 


Sonnites (95). _ 
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The miſſion of the ancient prophets, of Moſes Miracles. 


and of Jeſus, had been confirmed by many 


ſplendid prodigies; and Mahomet was repeat- 


_ edly urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca and 


Medina, to produce a fimilar evidence of his 
divine legation; to call down from heaven the 
angel or the volume of his revelation, to create 
a garden in the deſert, or to kindle a conflagra- 

tion in the unbelieving city. As often as he is 
preſſed by the demands of the Koreiſh, he in- 

volves himſelf in the obſcure boaſt of viſion and 


propheſy, appeals to the internal proofs of his 


doctrine, and ſhields himſelf behind the provi- 
dence of God, who refuſes thoſe ſigns and 
wonders that would depreciate the merit of faith 
and aggravate the guilt of infidelity. But the 
modeſt or angry tone of his apologies betrays 


his weakneſs and vexation; and theſe paſſages 


of ſcandal eſtabliſh, beyond ſuſpicion, the inte- 
grity of the Koran (96). The votaries of Ma- 
homet are more aſſured than himſelf of his mi- 
raculous gifts, and their confidence and credu- 
lity encreaſe as they are farther removed from 


(9) Al Bochari died A. H. 224. See d'Herbelot, p. 208. 416. 829. 
Gagnier, Not. ad-Abulfed. c. 19. p. 33. „ 
s) See more remarkably, Koran, c. 2. 6. 12. 13. 17. Prideaux 
(Life of Mahomet, p. 18, 19.) has confounded the impoſtor. Maracci, 
with a more learned apparatus, has ſhewn that the paſſages which deny 
his miracles are clear and poſitive ( Alcoran, tom. 1. part ii. p. 7—12.), 
and 1 which ſee to aſſert them, are ambiguous and inſufficient (p. 
12-22. ), | | 
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the time and place of his ſpiritual exploits. 
They believe or athrm that trees went forth to 
meet him; that he was faluted by ſtones ; that 
water guſhed from his fingers; that he fed the 
| hungry, cured the ſick, and raifed the dead; 
that a beam groaned to him; that a camel com 
| plained to him; that a ſhoulder of mutton in- 
formed him of its being poiſoned; and that 
both animate and inanimate nature were equally 
ſubject to the apoſtle of God(g7). His dream 
of a nocturnal journey is ſeriouſly deſcribed as a 
'F real and corporeal tranſaction. A myiterious ani- 
8 mal, the Borak, conveyed him from the temple 
= of Meecca to that of Jeruſalem : with his com- 
_ panion Gabriel, he ſucceſſively aſcended the 
ſeven heavens, and received and repaid the ſalu- 
tations of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the 
angels, in their reſpective manſions. Beyond the 
ſeventh heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted 
to proceed; he paſſed the veil of unity, ap- 
proached within two bow-ſhots of the throne, 
and felt a cold that pierced him to the heart, 
when his ſhoulder was touched by the hand of 
God. Alfter this familiar though important 
converſation, he again deſcended in Jeruſalem, 
1h remounted the Borak, returned to Mecca, and 
1 performed in the tenth part of a night the jour- 
g . ney of many thouſand years (98). According 
| to another legend, the apoſtle confounded in a 
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1 . (97) See the Specimen Hiſt. Arabum, the text of Abulpharagius, p. 
i | 17. the notes of Pocock, p. 187-190. D'Herbelot Bibliothèque Orien- 
1 tale, p. 76, 77. Voyages de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 200-203, Maracci 
(Alcoran, tom. i. p 22—64 ) has moſt Jaboriouſly collected and confut- 
ed the miracles and prophecies of Mahomet, which, according to ſome 
writers, amount to three thouſand. | 825 
(98) The noQuraal journey is circumſtantially related by Abulfeda (in 
Vit. Mohammed. c. 19. p 33), who wiſhes to think it a viſion z by Pri- 
deaux (p. 31—40.), who aggravates the abſurdities; and by Gagnier 
(tom. i. p. 262—343 ), who declares, from the zealous Al Jannabi, that 
to deny this journey, is to diſbelieve the Koran. Yet the Koran, with- 
out naming either heaven, or Jeruſalem, or Mecca, has only dropt a 
| myfterious hint: Laus illi qui tranſtulit ſervum ſuum ab oratorio Haram 
* | ad oratorium remotiſſimum (Koran, c. 17. v. 1. in Maracci, tom. ii, p. 
407. 3 for Sale's verſion is more licentious). A ſlender baſis for the 
acrial (truQure of tradition. 
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national aſſembly the malicious challenge of the 


Koreiſh. His reſiſtleſs word ſplit aſunder the 
orb of the moon: the obedient planet ſtooped 


from her ſtation in the ſky, accompliſhed the 


{even revolutions round the Caaba, faluted Ma- 
homet in the Arabian tongue, and ſuddenly 
contracting her dimenſions, entered at the col- 
lar, and iſſued forth through the ſleeve, of his 


ſhirt 99). The vulgar are amuſed with theſe 
marvellous tales ; but the graveſt of the Muſul- 


man doctors imitate the modeſty of their maſter, 


and indulge a latitude of faith or interpreta- 
tion (100). They might ſpeciouſſy alledge, that 


in preaching the religion, it was needleſs to vi- 


olate the harmony, of nature; that a creed un- 


_ clouded with myſtery may be excuſed from mi- 


racles; and that the ſword of Mahomet was not 


| leſs potent than the rod of Moſes. 


Ihe polytheiſt i is oppreſſed and diſtracted by d. P. 
the variety of ſuperſtition: a thouſand rites of g 
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ecepis of 
M ahomet— 
ayer, falle 


Egyptian origin were interwoven with the ef. is, . 


ſence of the Moſaic law; and the ſpirit of the 
goſpel had evaporated in the pageantry of the 
church. The prophet of Mecca was tempted 


by prejudice, or policy, or patriotiſm, to ſanc- 


tify the rites of the Arabians, and the cuſtom 
of viſiting the holy ſtone of the Caaba. But 


(99) In the prophetic lyle, which uſes the preſent or pad for the fu- 
ture, Mahomet had ſaid: App: opiaquavit hora et ſciſſa eſt luna (Koran, 


c. 54 v. t. in Maracci, tom. ii. p. 688). This figure of rhetoric ha- 


been converted into a fact, which is ſaid to be atteſted by the moſt reſ- 
pectable eye-witneſſes (Maracci, tom ii. p. 690.). The feſtival is (till 


celebrated by the Perſians (Chardin, tom. iv. p. 201.) ; and the legend is 


tediouſly ſpun out by Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. 1. p. 183—234,) 
on the faith, as it ſhould ſeem, of the credulous Al Jaunabi, Yet a 


Mahometan doctor has arraigned the credit of the principal witneſs (apud 


Focock, Specimen, p. 187. 75 the beſt interpreters are content with the 


kmple ſenſe of the Koran (Al Beidawi, apud Holtinger, Hiſt. Orient. 


J. ji. p. 302.) ; and the ſilence of Abulfeda is worthy of a piince and a 
philoſopher. 

{ 100) Abulpharagius, in Specimen Hiſt. Arab. p. 17.; and his ſcep- 
ticiſm is Juſtified ia the notes of Po-ock, p. 199—194- from the pureſt 
authorities. 


the 
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the precepts of Mahomet himſelf inculcate a 
more ſimple and rational piety : prayer, faſt- 
ing, and alms, are the religious duties of a 


Muſulman; and he is encouraged to hope, that 


prayer will carry him halfway to God, faſting 
will bring hint. to the door of his palace, and 
alms will gain him admittance (101). I. Ac- 
cording to the tradition of the nocturnal journey, 


the apoſtle in his perſonal conference with the 
Deity, was commanded to impoſe on his diſci- 


ples the daily obligation of fifty prayers. By 


the advice of Moſes, he applied for an allevia- 
tion of this intolerable burthen; the number 


was gradually reduced to five; without any 


diſpenſation of buſineſs or pleaſure, or time or 


place: the devotion of the faithful is repeated 
at day-break, at noon, in the aiternoon, in the 
evening, and at the firſt watch of the night ; and, 


1n the preſent decay of religious fervour, our 


travellers are edified by the profound humility 
and attention of the Turks and Perfians. Clean. 
lineſs is the key of prayer: the frequent luſtra- 
tion of the hands, the face, and the body, 


which was practiſed of old by the Arabs, is ſo- 


lemnly enjoined by the Koran; and a permil- 
ſion is formally granted to ſupply with ſand the 


ſcarcity of water. The words and attitudes of 


ſupplication, as it is performed either ſitting, or 
ſtanding, or proſtrate on the ground, are pre- 


ſcribed by cuſtom or authority, but the prayer 


is poured forth in ſhort and fervent ejaculati- 


(101) The moſt authentic account of theſe precepts, pilgrimage, 
prayer, faſting, alms, and ablutions, is extracted from the Perſian and 
Arabian theologians by Maracci (Prodrorn. part iv. p. g=24.). Reland 
(in his excellent treatiſe de Religione Mohammedica, Utrecht, 1717, 
p. 67—123.); and Chardin (Voyages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 47-196.) 
Maracci is 8 partial accuſer; but the jeweller, Chardin, had the eyes 
of a philoſopher; and Reland, a judicious ſtudent, had travelled over 
the eaſt in his cloſet at Utrecht, The xivth letter of Tournefort (Voy- 


age du Levant, tom. ii, p. 325360, in octavo) deſcribes what he had 
ſeen of the religion of the Turks, | 


ons; 
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ons; the meaſure of zeal is not exhauſted by 
a tedious liturgy ; and each Muſulman, for his 
.own perſon, is inveſted with the character of a 
prieſt, Among the theiſts, who reject the uſe 


of images, it has been found neceſlary to re- 


ſtrain the wanderings of the fancy, by directing 
the eye and the thought towards a kebla,, or vi- 
ſible point of the horizon. The prophet was 
at firſt inclined to gratify the Jews by the choice 
of Jeruſalem; but he ſoon returned to a more 
natural partiality ; ; and five times every day the 

eyes of the nations at Aſtracan, at Fez, at Delhi, 
are devoutly turned to the holy temple of Mecca. 
Yet every ſpot for the ſervice of God is equally 
pure: the Mahometans indifterently pray in 


their chamber or in the ſtreet. As a diſtinction 
from the Jews and Chriſtians, the Friday in each 


week is ſet apart for the uſeful inſtitution of 


public worſhip : the people is aſſembled in the 
moſch and the imam: ſome reſpeQable elder 
aſcends the pulpit, to begin the prayer and pro- 


nounce the ſermon, But the Mahometan reli- 
gion is deſtitute of prieſthood or ſacrifice; and 
the independent ſpirit of fanaticiſm looks down 
with contempt on the miniſters and the ſlaves 


of ſuperſtition. II. The voluntary (102) pe- 


| nance of the aſcetics, the torment and glory of 
their lives, was odious to a prophet who cenſured 
in his companions a raſh yow of abſtaining from 


fleſh, and women, and fleep; and firmly de- 


clared, that he would ſuffer no monks in his 


religion (10 3)- Yet he inſtituted, in each eur f 


(102) 3 (Sale's Koran, « c. 9. p. 163.) reproaches the Chriſti- 
zus with taking their prieſts and monks for their lords, beſides God. 
Yet Maracci (Prodromus, part iii. p. 69, 70 ) excuſes the wor hip, e- 


pecially of the pope, and quotes, from the Koran itſelf, the cate of 


Eblis, or Satan, who was caſt fiom heaven for refuſing to adore Adam. 
(103) Koran, c. 5. p. 94. and Sale's note, which refers to the autho- 
rity of Jallaloddin and Al Beidawi. D'Herbelot declares, that Maho- 
met condemned la vie religieuſe; and that the 'firſt ſwarms of fakirs, 
derviſes, &c. did not appear till after the year 300 of the Hegira (Bib- 


not. Orient. p. 292.718). 
a faſt 
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a faſt of thirty days; and ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mended the obſervance, as a diſcipline which 


purifies the ſoul and ſubdues the body, as a ſa- 


lutary exerciſe of obedience to the will of God 


and his apoſtle. During the month of Ramadan, 


from the riſing to the ſetting of the ſun, the 

Muſulman abſtains from eating, and drinking, 
and women, and baths, and perfumes; from all 
nouriſhment that can reſtore his ſtrength, from 


all pleaſure that can gratify his ſenſes. In the 
revolution of the lunar year, the Ramadan co- 
incides by turns with the winter cold and the 


ſummer heat; and the patient martyr, without 
aſſuaging his thirſt with a drop of water, muſt 
expect the cloſe of a tedious and ſultry day. 


Ihe interdiction of wine, peculiar to ſome or- 


ders of prieſts or hermits, is converted by Maho- 


met alone into a poſitive and general law (104); 

and a conſiderable portion of the globe has ab- 
jured at his command, the uſe of that ſalutary, 

though dangerous, liquor. Theſe painful re- 


ſtraints are, doubtleſs, infringed by the libertine 
and eluded by the hypocrite; but the legiſlator, 
by whom they are enacted, cannot ſurely be ac- 


cuſed of alluring his proſelytes by the indulgence 


of their ſenſual appetites. III. The charity of 


the Mahometans deſcends to the animal creati- 


on; and the Koran repeatedly inculcates, not 
as a merit, but as a ſtrict and indiſpenſable du- 
ty, the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. 
Mahomet, perhaps, is the only lawgiver who 
has defined the preciſe meaſure of charity: the 


ſtandard may vary with the degree and nature 


of property, as it conſiſts either in money, in 
corn or cattle, in fruits or merchandiſe; 5 but the 


(10.2) See the double prohibition (Koran, c. 2. p 25. c. 5. p. 94. 1 
the one in the ſtyle of a legiſlator, the other in that of a fanatic. The 
public and private motives of Mahcwere are investigated by Prideaux 
(Life of Mahomet, p. 62—64.); and Sale (P.eliminary Diſcourſe, p. 
124). | 


Muſulman 
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Muſulman does not accompliſh the law, unleſs 


he beſtows a tenth of his revenue; and if his 
conſcience accuſes him of fraud or extortion, 
the tenth under the idea of reſtitution, is en- 
larged to a ffth (105). Benevolence is the 
foundation of juſtice, ſince we are forbid to 
injure thoſe whom we are bound to aſſiſt. A 


prophet may reveal the ſecrets of heaven and 


of futurity ; but in his moral precepts he can 
only repeat the leſſons of our own hearts. 


2:9 


The two articles of belief, and the four prac- Reſurrecti- 


and puniſhments; and the faith of the Muſul- 
man is devoutly fixed on the event of the judg- 


on. 


tical duties of Iflam, are guarded by rewards 


ment and the laſt day. The prophet has not 


_ preſumed to determine the moment of that aw- 


ful cataſtrophe, though he darkly announces the 


ſigns, both in heaven and earth, which will 


precede the univerſal diſſolution, when life 
| ſhall be deſtroyed, and the order of creation 


| ſhall be confounded in the primitive chaos. At 


the blaſt of the trumpet, new worlds will ſtart 


into being; angels, genii, and men, will ariſe 
from the dead, and the human ſoul will again 


be united to the body. The doctrine of the 


reſurrection was firſt entertained by the Egyp- 
tians (106); and their mummies were embalm- 
ed, their pyramids were conſtructed, to pre- 


ſerve the ancient manſion of the ſoul, during 


1 The jealouſy of Wager (Prodromus, part iv. p. 33.) prompts 
bim to enumerate the more liberal alms of the Catholice of Rome. 
Fifteen great hoſpitals are open to many t ouſand patients and pilgrims, 
fifteen hundred maidens are annually portioned, fiity-fix charity ſchools 
are founded for both ſexes, one hundred and twenty confraternities re- 
lieve the wants cf their brethren, &c. The benevolence of London ie 
ſtill more extenſive; but I am afraid that much more is to be afcribed 
to the humanity, than to the religion, of the people. 

(106) See Herodotus (I. jr. c. 123 ) and our learned countryman Sir 
John Marſham (Canon. Chronicus, p. 46.). The AIn; of the ſame 
writer (p. 264—274 ) is an elaborate ſketch of the infernal regions, as 
they were painted by the fancy of the are, and Oreeks, of the 

poets and philoſophers of antiquity. 
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Hell and 
paradiſe. 
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al period of three thouſand years. But the at- 
tempt 1s partial and unavailing; and it is with a 
more philoſophic ſpirit that Mahomet relies on 


the omnipotence of the Creator, whoſe word 
can reanimate the breathleſs clay, and collect 


the innumerable atoms, that no longer retain 


their form or ſubſtance (107). The interme- 
diate ſtate of the ſoul it is hard to decide; and 
thoſe who moſt firmly believe her immaterial 
nature, are at a loſs to underſtand how ſhe can 


think or act without the agency of the organs 


of ſenſe. | 
The re-union of the ſoul and body will be 


followed by the final judgment of mankind ; 
and, in his copy of the Magian picture, the pro- 


phet has too faithfully repreſented the forms of 


proceeding, and even the ſlow and ſucceſſive 
operations of an earthly tribunal. By his in- 
tolerant adverſaries he is upbraided for extend- 
Ing, even to themſelves, the hope of ſalvation, 


for aſſerting the blackeſt hereſy, that every man 
who believes in God, and accompliſhes good 
works, may expeck in the laſt day a favoura- 
ble ſentence. Such rational indifference is ill 


adapted to the character of a fanatic; nor is 
it probable that a meſſenger from heaven 
ſhould depreciate the value and neceſſity of 


his own revelation. In the 1diom of the 
Koran (108), the belief of God is inſeparable 


from that of Mahomet: the good works are 


thoſe which he has enjoined; and the two 
qualifications imply the profeſſion. of Iam, 


(107) The Fords (e. 2 p 259, Kc; of Sale, p. 32.3 of Maracci, 


p. 97.) relates an ingenious miracle, which ſatisfied the curioſity, and 
confirmed the faith, of Abraham. 


6408) The 9 Reland has demonſtrated, that Mahomet damns all 


b unbelievers (de Paige" Mohan. p. 126—1 43 ), that devils will not 


1 


tal (p. 205209. 5 


to 
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to which all nations and all ſects are equally in- 
vited. Their ſpiritual blindneſs, though ex- 


cuſed by ignorance and crowned with virtue, 
will be ſcourged with everlaſting torments; and 


the tears which Mahomet ſhed over the tomb of his 


mother, for whom he was forbidden to pray, 


diſplay a ſtriking contraſt of humanity and en- 
thuſiaſm (109). The doom of the infidels is 
common: the meaſure of their guilt and pu- 
niſhment is determined by the degree of evi— 


dence which they have rejected, by the magni- 


tude of the errors which they have entertained: 


the eternal manſions of the Chriſtians, the ſews, 
the Sabians, the Magians, and the idolators, 


are ſunk below each other in the abyſs; and the 
loweſt hell is reſerved for the faithleſs hypocrites 


who have aſſumed the maſk of religion. After 
the greater part of mankind has been condemn- 


ed for their opinions, the true believers only 


will be judged by their actions. The good and 
evil of each Muſulman will be accurately weigh- 


ed in areal or allegorical balance, and a ſingu- 
lar mode of compenſation will be allowed tor 
the payment of injuries: the aggreſſor will re- 
fund an equivalent of his own good actions, 


for the benefit of the perſon whom he has 


wronged; and if he ſhould be deſtitute of any 
moral property, the weight of his ſins will be 
loaded with an adequate ſhare of the demerits of 


the ſufferer. According as the ſhares of guilt 
or virtue ſhall preponderate, the ſentence will 
be pronounced, and all, without diſtinction, 
will paſs over the ſharp and perilous bridge of 
the abyſs; but the innocent, treading mn. the-- 


-(109) Al Beidawi, apud Sale, Koran, c. 9. p. 164. The refuſal to 
pray for an unbelieving kindred, is juſtified, according to Mah met, by 


the duty of a prophet, and the example of Abraham, who reprobated his 
own father as an enemy of God. Yet Abraham (he adds, e. 9. v. 116. 


| Maracc1, tom. ii p. 317,) fuit fane plus, mitis. 


Vol. IX. R e 
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footſteps of Mahomet, will gloriouſly enter the 


gates of paradiſe, while the guilty will tall into 
the firſt and mildeſt of the ſeven hells. The 
term of expiation will vary from nine hundred 
to ſeven thouſand years; but the prophet has 


judicioufly promiſed, that all his diſciples, what- 
ever may be their fins, ſhall be ſaved, by their 


own faith and his interceſſion, from eternal 


damnation. It is not ſurpriſing that ſuperſtition 
ſhould act moſt powerfully on the fears of her 


votaries, ſince the human fancy can paint with 


more energy the miſery than the bliſs of a future 


life. With the two ſimple elements of darkneſs 


and fire, we create a ſenſation of pain, which 
may be aggravated to an infinite degree by the 


idea of endllels duration. But the ſame idea 


operates with an oppoſite effect on the continuity 
of pleaſure; and too much of our preſent en- 
joyments is obtained from the relief or the com- 
pariſon of evil. It is natural enough that an 
Arabian prophet ſhould dwell with rapture on 


the groves, the fountains, and the rivers, of 
paradiſe ; but inſtead of inſpiring the bleſſed in- 
babitants with a liberal taſte for harmony and 


ſcience, converſation and friendſhip, he idly ce- 


lebrates the pearls and diamonds, the robes of 
ſilk, palaces of marble, diſhes of gold, rich 
wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, 
and the whole train of ſenſual and coſtly luxury, 
which becomes inſipid to the owner, even in 


the ſhort period of this mortal life. Seventy- 


two Houris, or black-eyed girls, of reſplendent 
beauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, and ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility, will be created for the uſe of 
the meaneſt believer ; a moment of pleaſure will 


be prolonged to a thouſand years, and his facul- 


ties will be encreaſed an hundred fold, to render 


him worthy of his felicity. Notwithſtanding a 


vulgar prejudice, the gates of heaven will be 
open 
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open to both ſexes ; but Mahomet has not ſpe- 
cified the male companions of the female elect, 
leſt he ſhould either alarm the jealouſy of their 
former huſbands, or diſturb their felicity, by 
the ſuſpicion of an everlaſting marriage. This 
image of a carnal paradiſe has provoked the in- 
dignation, perhaps the envy, of the monks: 
they declaim againſt the impure religion of Maho- 
met; and his modeſt apologiſts are driven to 
the poor excuſe of figures and allegories. But 
the ſounder and more conſiſtent party adhere, 


without ſhame, to the literal interpretation of 


the Koran: uſeleſs would be the reſurrection of 
the body, unleſs it were reſtored to the poſſeſſi- 


on and exerciſe of its worthieſt faculties; and 
the union of ſenſual and intellectual en joy ment 


is requiſite to complete the happineſs of the dou- 


ble animal, the perfect man. Vet the joys of 
the Mahometan paradiſe will not be confined to 
the indulgence of luxury and appetite; and the 
prophet has expreſsly declared, that all meaner 
happineſs will be forgotten and deſpiſed by the 
ſaints and martyrs, who ſhall be admitted to the : 


beatitude of the divine viſion (110). 
The firſt and moſt arduous conqueſts ot Ma- 
homet 0 11) were thoſe of his wife, his ſervant, 


(1 ey For ks day of judgment, hell, te &c. ae the Koran 
(e. 2. v. 25. c. 86. 78, &c.); with Maracci's virulent, but learned, re- 
futation (in his notes, and in the Prodromus, part iv. p. 78. 120. 122, 


c.); d'tlecbelot, Bibliothèque Orientale, p. 368. 375. Reland, p. 
47-—61.); and Saie (p. 76—103). The original ideas of the Magi are 


darkly and doubtfully explored by their apologitt Dr. Hyde (Hilt. Re- 


ligionis Perfarum, c. 33. p 402—412 Oxon, 1760). In the article of 


Mahomet, Bayle bas ſhewn how indifferently wit and philoſophy ſupply 
the abſence of genuine iniormation, 

(111) Before | enter on the hiſtcry of the prophet, it is incumbent on 
me to produce my evidence. The Latin, Freach, and Engliſh verſions 
of the Koran, aie preceded by hiſtorical diſcourſes, and the three tranſ- 
lators, Maracci (tom. i. p. 10—32.), Savary (tom. i. p. 1—248.), and 
Sale (Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 33—5c6.), had accurately ſtudied the 
language and character of their author, Two profeſſed lives of Maho- 
met have been compoſed by Dr. Prideaux (Lite of Mahomet, ſeventh 
edition, London, 1718, 0 octave) and the count de Boulainvilliers (Vie 
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his pupil, and his friend (112); fince he pre- 
ſented himſelf as a prophet to thoſe who were 
moſt converſant with his infirmities as a man. 
Yet Cadijah believed the words, and cheriſhed 
the glory, of her huſband; the obſequious and 
affectionate Zeid was tempted by the proſpect of 


freedom; the illuſtrious Ali, the ſon of Abu 


Taleb, embraced the ſentiments of his couſin 


with the ſpirit of a youthful hero; and the 
wealth, the moderation, the veracity of Abu- 
| beker, confirmed the religion of the prophet 


whom he was deſtined to ſucceed. By his per- 


ſuaſion, ten of the moſt reſpectable citizens of 


Mecca were introduced to the private leſſons of 
Iſlam ; they yielded to the voice of reaſon and 
enthuſiaſm: they repeated the fundamental creed; 
« there is but one God, and Mahomet is the 
& apoſtle of God;”* and their faith, even in 
this life, was rewarded with riches and honours, 
with the command of armies and the govern- 


ment of kingdoms. Three years were ſilently 


employed in the converſion of fourteen proſe- 


de Mahomed, Londies, 1730, in octavo); but the adverſe wiſh of find- 
ing an impoſtor or an hero, has too often corrupted the learning of the 
doctor and the ingenuity of the count. The article in d'Herbelot (Bib- 
liot. Orient. p. 598-603), is chiefly drawn from Novaiii and Mircond ; 
but the beſt and molt authentic of our guides is M. Gagnier, a French- 
man by birth, and profeſſor at Oxford of the Oriental tongues. In two 
elaborate works (Iſmael! Abulfeda de Vita et Rebus geſtis Mohammedis, 
&c. Latine vertit, Præfatione et Notis illuſtravit Johannes Gagnier, 
Oxon. 1723, in folio. La Vie de Mahomet traduite et compilee de 
PAlcoran, des Traditions authentiques de la Sonna et des meilleurs Au— 
teurs Arabes; Amſterdam, 1748, 3 vols. in 1299) he has interpreted, 
illuſtrated, and ſupplied the Arabic text of Abulfeda and Al Jannabi; 
the firſt, an enlightened prince, who reigned at Hamah, in Syria, A. D. 


' 1310—1332 (ſee Gagnier Præfat. ad Abulfed.) ; the ſecond, a credu- 


lous doctor, who viſited Mecca A. D. 1556 (d'Herbelot, p. 297, Gag- 
nier, tom. iii. p. 209, 210.). Theſe are my general vouchers, and the 
inquiſitive reader may follow the order of time, aud the diviſion of chap- 
ters. Yet I muſt obſerve, that both Abulfeda and Al. Jannabi are mo- 
dern hiſtorians, and that they cannot appeal to any writers of the firſt 
century of the Hegira. | . 5 ä | 

(112) After the Greeks, Prideaux (p. 8) diſcloſes the ſecret doubts of 
the wife of Mahomet. As if he had been a privy counſellor of the 
prophet, Boulaiavilliers (p. 272, &c.) unfolds the ſublime and patriotic 
views of Cadijah and the firſt diſciples, 


 Iytes, 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
lytes, the firſt fruits of his miſſion; but in the 


fourth year he aſſumed the prophetic office, and 


reſolving to impart to his family the light of di- 
vine truth, he prepared a banquet, a lamb, as 


it is ſaid, and a bowl of milk, for the en- 


tertainment of forty gueſts of the race of 


Haſhem. 60 Friends and kinſmen,” ſaid Ma- 


homet to the aſſembly, © I offer you, and 


J alone can offer, the moſt precious of gifts, 


the treaſures of this world and of the world to 
* come. God has commanded me to call you 


« to his ſervice. Who among you will ſup- 
port my burthen? Who among you will 
be my companion and my vizir (113)?” 
No anſwer was returned, till the filence 


of aſtoniſhment, and doubt, and contempt, 


was at length broken by the impatient cou- 
rage of Ali, a youth in the fourteenth 


year of his age. O prophet, I am the 


man: whoſoever riſes againſt thee, I will daſh 
% out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his 
legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will be 


* thy vizir over them.” Mahomet accepted 


his offer with tranſport, and Abu Taleb was 


Ironically exhorted to reſpect the ſuperior dig- 


nity of his ſon. In a more ſerious tone, the 


father of Ali advifed his nephew to relinquiſh 


his impracticable deſign. Spare your re- 
monſtrances,“ replied. the intrepid fanatic to 


his uncle and benetaQor ; “ it they ſhould place 
% the ſun on my right-hand and the moon on 


e my left, they ſhould not divert me from my 
“ courle.* He perſevered ten years in the ex- 
erciſe of his miſſion; and the religion which 
has overſpread the Eaſt and the Weſt, advanced 
with a ſlow and painful progreſs within the walls 
of Mecca. Yet Mahomet enjoyed the fatisfac- 


(113) Vezirus, prriitor, WET onus ferens; and this plebciag 
name was transferred by an apt metaphor to the piljars of the ſtate 


{Gagnier, Not. ad Abulfed. p 19.), I endeavour to preſerve the Arabian 


idiom, as far as I can fee! it mytelf, in a Latin or French tranſlation. 


tion 
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tion of beholding the encreaſe of his infant con- 
gregation of Unitarians, who revered him as a 
prophet, and to whom he ſeaſonably diſpenſed 
the ſpiritual nourithment of the Koran. The 
number of profelytes may be eſteemed by the 
abſence of eighty-three men and eighteen wo- 
men, who retired to Ethiopia in the ſeventh 
year of his miſſion: and his party was fortified 
by the timely converſion of his uncle Hamza, 
and of the fierce and inflexible Omar, who ſig- 
naliſed in the cauſe of Iſlam the ſame zeal which 
he had exerted for its deſtruction. Nor was 
the charity of Mahomet confined to the tribe of 
Koreiſh or the precincts of Mecca: on ſolemn 
feſtivals, in the days of pilgrimage, he fre- 
quented the Caaba, accoſted the ſtrangers of 
every tribe, and urged, both in private converſe 
and public diſcourfe, the belief and worſhip of 
a ſole Deity. Conſcious of his reaſon and of 
his weakneſs, he afferted the liberty of con- 
ſcience, and diſclaimed the uſe of religious vi- 
olence (114): but he called the Arabs to re- 
pentance, and conjured them to remember the 
ancient idolators of Ad and Thamud, whom the 
divine juſtice had ſwept away from the face of 
the earth (115). 

The people of Mecca was hardened in their 
unbelief by ſuperſtition and envy. The elders 
of the city, the uncles of the prophet, affected 
to deſpiſe the preſumption of an orphan, the 


(114) The paſſages of the Koran in bchalf of toleration, are ſtrong 
and numerous: C2 . 257. e. 16. 129. c. 17. $4. c. 45. ig. Cc. 80. 29. 
c. 88. 21, &c. with the notes of Maracci and Sale. This character 
alone ay generally decide the doubts of the learned, whether 4 chap- 
ter was revealed at Mecca or M did a. 

| (115) See the Koran (paſſim, and eſpecially c 8 123, 124, &c.), 
and the tradition of the Arabs (Pecock, Specimen, p 26—37.). The 
caverns of the tribe of Thamud, fit for men | the ordinary ſtature, were 
ſhewn in the midway between Medina and Damaſcus (Abulfed. Arabiæ 
| Deſcr pt. p. 43, 44-), and may be probably aſcribed to the Troglodytes 
of the primitive world (Michaelis, ad Lowth de Poeſi Hebrzor. p. 131 
—134, Recherches ſur les Eg) ptiens, tom. ii. p. 48, &c.). 
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reformer of his country: the pious. orations of 


Mahomet in the Caaba were anſwered by the 


clamours of Abu Taleb. “ Citizens and pil- 
« grims, liſten not to the tempter, hearken not 


to his impious novelties. Stand faſt in the 
« worſhip of Al Lita and al Uzzah.” Yet 
the ſon of Abdallah was ever dear to the aged 
chief; and he protected the fame and perſon of 


his nephew againſt the aſſaults of the Koreiſhi- 


tes, who had long been jealous of the pre-emi- 


nence of the family of Haſnem. Their malice 
was coloured with the pretence of religion: in 


the age of Job, the crime of impiety was pun- 
UYhed by the Arabian magiſtrate (116); and 
Mahomet was guilty of deſerting and denying 


the national deities. But ſo looſe was the policy 
of Mecca, that the leaders of the Koreiſh, in- 


ſtead of accuſing a criminal, were compelled to 


employ the meaſures of perſuaſion or violence. 
They repeatedly addreſſed Abu Taleb in the 


ſtyle of reproach and menace. © Thy nephew 
reviles our religion; he accuſes our wile 


0 


* 


forefathers of ignorance and folly; ſilence 
him quickly, left he Kindle tumult and diſ. 
„ cord in the city. If he perſevere, we ſhall 


* 


« 


% draw our {words againſt him and his adhe- 
© rents, and thou wilt be reſponſible for the 


„blood of thy fellow-citizens.” The weight 
and moderation of Abu Taleb eluded the vio- 
lence of religious faction; the moſt helpleſs or 


_ timid of the diſciples retired to Ethiopia, and 


the prophet withdrew himſelf to various places 
of ſtrength in the town and country. As he 


was {till enen, by his family, the reſt of the 


tribe of Koreiſn engaged themſelves to renounce 


6 16) 1 In 15 time of Job, the crime of impiety was pun'ſhed by the 
Arabian magittrate (c. 31. v. 26, 2, 28.). I bluſh for a reſp«Qable pre- 
late (de Poeſi Hebræorum, p. 660, 681 edit. Michaelis; and letter of 
a late profeſſor in the univerfity of Oxford, p. 18-53), Who jultifies 
and applauds this patriarchal 10quifitioa, 1 
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all intercourſe with the children of Haſhem, 
neither to buy nor ſell, neither to marry nor 
to give in marriage, but to purſue them with 
implacable enmity, till they ſhould deliver the 
perion of Mahomet to the juſtice of the gods. 


The decree was ſuſpended in the Caaba before 


the eyes of the nation; the meſſengers of the 
Koreiſh purſued the Muſulman exiles in the 
heart of Africa: they beſieged the prophet and 
his moſt faithful followers, intercepted their 
water, and inflamed their mutual animoſity by 
the retaliation of injuries and inſults. A doubtful 
truce reſtored the appearances of concord; till 
the death of Abu Taleb abandoned Mahomet 
to the power of his enemies, at the moment 
when he was deprived of his domeſtic comforts 
by the loſs of his faithful and generous Cadijah. 
Abu Sophian, the chief of the branch of Om- 
miyah, ſucc:eded to the principality of the re- 
puolic of Mecca. A zealous votary of the 
idols, a mortal foe of the line of Haſhem, he 
convened an aſſembly of the Koreiſhites and 
their allies, to decide the fate of the apoſtle. 


His impriſonment might provoke the deſpair of 


his enthuſiaim; and the exile of an eloquent 


"ond driven 
from Mecca, 


A. D. 622. 


and popular fanatic would diffuſe the miſchief 
through the provinces of Arabia. His death 
was reſolved; and they agreed that a ſword from 
each tribe ſhould be buried in his heart, to di- 
vide tie guilt of his blood and baffle the venge- 
ance of the Haſhemites. An angel or a ſpy re- 
vealed their conſpiracy ; and fliglit was the only 
reſource of Mahomet (117 ). At the dead of 


night, accompanied by his friend Abubeker, he 


ſilently eſcaped from his houſe: the aſſaſſins 
watched at the door; but they were deceived 


by the hgure of Ali, who repoſed on the bed, 


(117) D*Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 448. He quotes a particular 
hiſtory of the fight of Mahoraet, | | 


and 
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and was covered with the green veſtment of the 
apoſtle. The Koreiſh reſpected the piety of the 


heroic youth; but ſome verſes of Ali, which 


are ſtill extant, exhibit an intereſting picture of 
his anxiety, his tenderneſs, and his religious 


confidence. Three days Mahomet and his com- 
panion were concealed in the cave of Thor, at 
the diſtance of a league from Mecca; and in the 


cloſe of each evening, they received from the 
ſon and daughter of Abubeker, a ſecret ſupply 
of intelligence and food. The diligence of the 
Koreiſh explored every haunt in the neighbour-— 
hood of the city, they arrived at the entrance of 
the cavern; but the providential deceit of a 


ſpider's web and a pigeon's neſt, is ſuppoſed 


to convince them that the place was ſolitary 
and inviolate. We are only two,“ ſaid 


the trembling Abubeker. There is a third,” 


replied the prophet; * it is God himſelf.” No 
ſooner was the purſuit abated, than the two 


fugitives ſued from the rock: and mounted 


their camels: on the road to Medina, they 
were overtaken by the emiſfaries of the Koreiſh; 

they redeemed themſelves with prayers and pro- 
miſes from their hands. In this eventful mo- 
ment, the lance of an Arab might have changed 


the hiſtory of the world. The flight of the 
prophet from Mecca to Medina has fixed the 


memorable æra of the Hegira ( 118), which, at 
the end of twelve centuries, ſtill diſcriminates 
the lunar years of the Mahometan nations 


(119). 


(118) The W Was inftitured by Omer, the ſecond caliph: ip ii 
tation of the zra of the martyrs of the Chriſtians (d'Herbelot, p. 444); 
and properly commenced fixty-eight days before the flight of Mahomet, 
with the firſt of Moharren, or firſt day of that Arabian year, which co- 
incides with Friday July 16th, A. D 622 (Abuifeda, Vit. Mobam. c. 22, 
23. p. 45—80.; and Greaves's edition of Ul!'ug Beig's Epochæ Ara 
dum, &c. c. 1. p. 8. 10, &c.). 

(119) Mahomet's life, from his miſſion to the Hegira, may be found 
in Abulfeda (p 14-48. ) and Gagnier (tom 1. p. 134—251. 342—383.). 
The legend from p. 1879—234. is vouched _=_ Al Poem and diſdained 


by Abulfeda. 
The 
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prince of 


| Melina, 


A. D. 622. 
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The religion of the Koran might have periſh- 
ed in its cradle, had not Medina embraced with 
faith and reverence the holy outcaſts of Mecca. 


Medina, or the city, known under the name of 


Yathreb, before it was ſanctified by the throne 


of the prophet, was divided between the tribes 


of the Charegites and the Awſites, whoſe he- 


reditary feud was rekindled by the ſlighteſt pro- 


vocations: two colonies of Jews, who boaſted 
a {acerdotal race, were their humble allies, and 
without converting the Arabs, they introduced 


the taſte of ſcience and religion, which diſtin- 


guiſhed Medina as the city of the book. Some of 


her nobleſt citizens, in a pilgrimage to the Caaba, 
were converted by the preaching of Mahomet; 
on their return they diffuſed the belief of God 


and his prophet, and the new alliance was ra- 


tified by their deputies in two ſecret and noc- 


turnal interviews on a hill in the ſuburbs of 
Mecca. In the firſt, ten Charegites and two 


Avſites united in faith and love, proteſted in 


the name of their wives, their children, and 


their abſent brethren, that they would for ever 
profeſs the creed, and obſerve the precepts, of 


the Koran. The ſecond was a political aſſocia- 


tion, the firſt vital ſpark of the empire of the 


Saracens (120). Seventy-three men and two 


women of Medina held a ſolemn conference with 


Mahomet, his kinſmen, and his diſciples; and 


pledged themſelves to cach other by a mutual 
oath of fidelity. They promiſed in the name 


of the city, that if he ſhould be baniſhed, they 


would receive him as a confederate, obey him 


as a leader, and defend him to the laſt extre- 


mity, like their wives and children. But if 
you are recalled by your country,” they aſked 


(120) The triple inauguration of Mahomet is deſcribed by Abulfeda 
(p. 30. 33: 40. 86.) and Gagnier (tom. i. p. 342, &c. 349) &c. tom. ii. 


p. 273, &c.). 


with 
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with a flattering anxiety, © will you not aban- 
don your new allies?” © All things,” replied 
Mahomet with a ſmile, are now common 
„between us; your blood is as my blood, 


ee your ruin as my ruin. We are bound to 


% each other by the ties of honour and inte- 


* reſt. I am your friend, and the enemy of 
your foes.” But if we are killed in your 
& ſervice, what,” exclaimed the deputies of 
Medina, will be our reward? Par aDise,” 

_ replied the prophet. * Stretch forth thy hand. 4 
He ſtretched it forth, and they reiterated the 
oath of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty 

was ratified by the people, who unanimouſly 


embraced the profeſſion of Iſlam; they rejoiced 


in the exile of the apoſtle, but they trembled 
for his ſafety, and impatiently expected his 
arrival. After a perilous and rapid journey 
along the ſea-coaſt, he halted at Roba, two 
miles from the city, and made his public entry 
into Medina, ſixteen days after his flight from 


| Mecca. Five hundred of the citizens advanced 


to meet him; he was hailed with acclamations 
of loyalty and devotion ; Mahomet was mount- 
ed on a ſhe-camel, an umbrella ſhaded his head, 
and a turban was unfurled before him to ſupply 
me deficiency of a ſtandard. His braveſt diſ- 

ciples, who had been ſcattered by the ſtorm, aſ- 
ſembled round his perſon: and the equal, though 
various, merit of the Moſlems was diſtinguiſh- 


ed by the names of Mohagerians and Anſars, 
the fugitives of Mecca, and the auxiliaries of 


Medina. To eradicate the ſeeds of jealouſy, 
Mahomet judiciouſly coupled his principal fol- 
lowers with the rights and obligations of bre. 


thren, and when Ali found himſelf without a 
peer, the prophet tenderly declared, that he 


would be the COMPANION and brother of the 


noble youth. The expedient was crowned with 


ſucceſs; 
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facceſs; the holy fraternity was reſpected in 
peace and war, and the two parties vied with 
each other in a generous emulation of courage 
and fidelity. Once only the concord was ſlight- 
ly ruffled by an accidental quarrel; a patriot of 
Medina arraigned the inſolence of the ſtrangers, 
but the hint of their expulſion was heard with 
abhorrence, and his own ſon moſt eagerly of- 


fered to lay at the apoſtle 8 feet the head of his 


father. 


His regal 
dignity, 


A. D. 


622—632. 


rortrait of his court is taken from Abulfeda (c. 44. p. 88. ). 


From his eſtabliſhment at Medina, Mahomet 
aſſumed the exerciſe of the regal and facerdotal 


office; and it was implous to appeal from a 
judge whoſe decrees were infpired by the divine 
wiſdom. A ſmall portion of ground, the patri- 
mony of two orphans, was acquired by gift 


or purchaſe (121); on that choſen ſpot, he 
built an houſe and moſch more venerable in 
their rude ſimplicity than the palaces and temples 


of the Aſſyrian caliphs. His ſeal of gold, or 


filver, was inſcribed with the apoſtolic title; 
when he prayed and preached in the weekly 


aſſembly, he leaned againſt the trunk of a palm- 
tree; and it was long before he indulged him- 


ſelf in the uſe of a chair or pulpit of rough tim- 
ber (122.) After a reign of fix years, fifteen 
hundred Moſlems, in arms and in the field, re- 
newed their oath of allegiance; and their chief 
repeated the aſſurance of protection till rhe death 


"Fran Prideaux (Life of Mahowet, p. 44.) reviles the toes of 
the impoſtor, who delpoiled two poor orphans, theſ ons of a carpenter ; a 


| reproach which he drew from the Diſputatio contia Saracenos, compoſed 
in Arabic before the year 1130; but the honeſt Gagnier (ad Abulfed. p. 


£3.) has ſhewn that they were deceived by the word Al Nagjar, which 
&znifies, in this place, not an obſcure trade, but a noble tribe of Arabs, 
The deſolate ſtate of the ground is deſcribed by Abulfeda; and his 
worthy interpreter has proved, from Al Bochari, the offer of a price; 
from Al Jannabi, the fair purchaſe; and from Ahmed Ben Joſeph, the 


payment of the money by the generous Abubeker. On theſe grounds 
the prophet muſt be honourably acquitted, 


(122) A] Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 246. 324.) deſcribes the 
ſeal and pulpit, as two venerable relics of the apoſtle of God; and the 
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of the laſt member, or the final diſſolution of 
the party. It was in the ſame camp that the 


deputy of Mecca was aſtoniſhed by the attention 


of the faithful to the words and looks of the 
prophet, by the eagerneſs with which they col- 


lected his ſpittle, an hair that dropt on the 
ground, the refuſe water of his luſtrations, as 


if they participated in ſome degree of the pro- 
phetic virtue. * I have ſeen,” ſaid he, © the 
„ Choſroes of Perſia and the Cæſar of Rome, 
but never did I behold a king among his ſub. 
« jects like Mahomet among his companions.” 


The devout fervour of enthuſiaſm acts with 
more energy and truth than the cold and formal 


ſervility of courts. 

In the ſtate of nature every man has a right 
to defend, by force of arms, his perſon and his 
poſſeſſions ; to repel, or even to prevent, the 


He declares 
war ag 
the inhde ts. 


violence of his enemies, and to extend his hoſ- 


tilities to a reaſonable meaſure of ſatisfaction and 
retaliation. In the free ſociety of the Arabs, 
the duties of ſubject and citizen impoſed a fee- 
ble reſtraint; and Mahomet, in the exerciſe of 
a peaceful and benevolent miſſion had heen def 
poiled and baniſhed by the injuſtice of his coun- 
trymen. The choice of an independent people 
had exalted the fugitive of Mecca to the rank of 

a ſovereign ; ; and he was inveſted with the juſt 


prerogative of forming alliances, and of waging 


offenſive or defenſive war. The imperfection 


of human rights was ſupplied and armed by the 
plenitude of divine power: the prophet of Me- 


dina aſſumed, in his new revelations, a fiercer 
and more ſanguinary tone, which proves that his 


former moderation was the effect of weakneſs 
(12 3): the means of perſuaſion had been tried, 


(123) The viiith and ;xth chapters of the Koran are the loudeſt and 


moſt vehement; and Maracci (Prodromus, part iv. p. 89-64.) has in- 


veighed wich more juſtice than diſcretion goes the double-dealing of 
the impoſtor. 
the 
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the ſeaſon of forbearance was elapſed, and he 
was now commanded to propagate his religion 
by the ſword, to deſtroy the monuments of 
idolatry, and, without regarding the ſanctity 
of days or months, to purſue the unbelieving 
nations of the earth. The ſame bloody pre- 
cepts, ſo repeatedly inculcated in the Koran, 
are aſcribed by the author to the Pentateuch and 
the Goſpel. But the mild tenor of the evange- 
lic yle may explain an ambiguous text, that 
Jeſus did not bring peace on the earth, but a 
ſword : his patient and humble virtues ſhould 
not be confounded with the intolerant zeal of 
princes and biſhops, who have diſgraced the 
name of his diſciples. In the proſecution of 
religious war, Mahomet might appeal with more 
propriety to the example of Moſes, of the 
judges and the kings of Iſrael. The military 
laws of the Hebrews are ſtill more rigid than 
thoſe of the Arabian legiſlator (124. The Lord 
of hoſts marched in perfon before the Jews: if 
a city reſiſted their ſummons, the males, with- 
out diſtinction, were put to the ſword: the 
| ſeven nations of Canaan were devoted to 
deſtruction; and neither repentance nor con- 
verſion could ſhield them from the inevitable 
doom, that no creature within their precin&s 
ſhould be left alive. The fair option of friend- 
ſhip, or ſubmiſſion, or battle, was propoſed to 
the enemies of Mahomet. If they profeſſed the 
creed of Iflam, they were admitted to all the 
temporal and ſpiritual benefits of his primitive 
diſciples, and marched under the fame banner 
to extend the religion which they had embraced. 


(124) The «th and xxth chapters of Deuteronomy, with the practical 
comments of Jofhua, David, &c. are read with more awe than ſatisfac- 
tion by the pious Chriſtians of the preſent age, But the biſhops, as well 
as the rabbis of former times, havebeat the drum eccleſiaſtic with plea- 
ſure and ſucceſs (Sale's. Preliminary Diſcoutte, p. 142, 143). 1 
The 
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The clemency of the prophet was decided by 
his intereſt, yet he ſeldom trampled on a prol- 


trate enemy; and he ſeems to promiſe, that, on 
the payment of a tribute, the leaſt guilty of his 
unbelieving ſubjects might be indulged in their 
worſhip, or at leaſt in their imperfe& faith. In 
the firſt months of his reign, he practiſed the 
leflons of holy warfare, and diſplayed his white 
banner before the gates of Medina: the martial 
apoſtle fought in perſon at nine battles or 
ſieges (12 5); ; and fifty enterpriſes of war were 
atchieved in ten years by himſelf or his lieutc- 
nants. Ihe Arab continued to unite the pro- 
feſſions of a merchant and a robber; and his 


petty excurſions for the defence or the attack of 
a caravan inſenſibly prepared his troops for the 


conqueſt of Arabia. The diſtribution of the 
| ſpoil was regulated by a divine law (126) : the 
whole was taithfully collected in one common 
maſs: a fifth of the gold and filver, the pri- 
ſoners and cattle, the moveables and i immove- 
ables, was reſerved by the prophet for pious and 


charitable uſes; the remainder was ſhared in 
adequate portions by the ſoldiers who had obtained 


the victory or guarded the camp: the rewards of 
the ſlain devolved to their widows and orphans; 
and the encreaſe of cavalry was encouraged by 
the allotment of a double ſhare to the horſe and 
to the man. From all ſides the roving Arabs 
were allured to the ſtandard of religion and plun- 
der: the apoſtle ſanctified the licence of embrac- 
ing the female captives as their wives or concu- 


(125) Abulfeda, in Vit. Moham. p. 186. The pri :rate arſena} of the 


apoltle conſiſſed of nine ſwords, three lances, leven pikes or hal{-pikes, 
a quiver and three bows, ſeven cuiraſſes, three ſhields, and two helmets 
(Gagnier, tom. in. p. 346334.) with a large white ſtar dard, a black 
banner (p. 336), twenty horſes (p. 322), &c, Two of his martial 
ſayings are recorded by tradition (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 88 337) 
| (126) The whole ſubject de jure belli Mohammedanorum, is exhauſt- 
ed in a ſeparate diſſertation by the learned Reland (Diſſertationes Mi:cel- 
ons; tom. iii. Diſfert. x. p. 353). 
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bines ; and the enjoyment of wealth and beauty 
was a feeble type of the joys of paradiſe prepared 
for the valiant martyrs of the faith. The 
* ſword,” ſays Mahomet, © is the key of hea- 
«yen and of hell: a drop of blood ſhed in the 
* cauſe of God, a night ſpent in arms, is of 
more avail than two months of faſting or 
prayer: whoſoever falls in battle, his ſins are 
forgiven : at the day of judgment his wounds 
ſhall be reſplendent as vermillion and odori- 
ferous as muſk; and the loſs of his limbs 
{hall be lupplied by the wings of angels and 


A. 


(e 
e 
(e 


0 


_ * cherubim.” The intrepid ſouls of the Arabs 


His defen- 


five wars 
azrainil the 


Lorbiſh of 


Mecca. 


were fired with enthuſiaſm : the picture of the _ 
inviſible world was ſtrongly painted on their 
imagination; and the death which they had al- 


ways deſpiſed became an object of hope and de- 
fire. The Koran inculcates, in the moſt abſo- 
lute ſenſe, the tenets of fate and predeſtination, 


which would extinguiſh both induſtry and 


virtue, if the actions of man were governed by 


his ſpeculative belief. Yet their influence in 
every age has exalted the courage of the Sara- 
cens and Turks, The firſt companions of Ma- 
homet advanced to battle with a fearleſs confi- 
dence: there is no danger where there is no 
chance : they were ordained to periſh in their 
beds; or they were ſafe and invulnerable amidſt 
the darts of the enemy (127). = 
Perhaps the Koreiſh would have been content 
with the flight of Mahomet, had they not been 
provoked and alarmed by the vengeance of an 
enemy, who could intercept their Syrian trade 
as it paſſed and repaſſed through the territory of 


cas) The doQtine of abſolute predeſtination, on which few religions 
can reproach each other, is ſternly expoſed in the Koran (c. 3. p. $2, 53. c. 
4. p. 70, &c. with the notes cf Sale, and c. 17. p. 413. with thoſe of 


Maracci). Reland. (de Relig. Mohamm. p. 61—64.) and Sale (Prelim. 
Diſcourſe, p. 103.) repreſent the opinions of the doctore, and our mo- 


dern travellers the confidence, the fading confidence, of the Turks. 


Medina. 
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Medina. Abu Sophian himſelf, with only thirty 
or forty followers, conduQted a wealthy caravan 


of a thouſand camels : the fortune or dexterity 


of his march eſcaped the vigilance of Mahomet ; 
but the chief of the Koreiſh was informed that 
the holy robbers were placed in ambuſh to await 


his return. He diſpatched a meſſenger to his bre- 
thren of Mecca, and they were rouſed by the fear 
of loſing their merchandize and their proviſions, 
unleſs they haſtened to his relief with the military 
force of the city. The ſacred band of Maho- 
met was formed of three hundred and thirteen 


Moſlems, of whom ſeventy- ſeven were fugitives, 


and the reſt auxiliaries: they mounted by turns 


a train of ſeventy camels (the camels of Yathreb 


were formidable in war); but ſuch was the po- 
verty of his firit diſciples, that only two could 


appear on horſeback in the field (128). In the 


fertile and famous vale of Beder (129), three 


ſtations from Medina, he was informed by his 


ſcouts of the caravan that approached on one 


ſide; of the Koreiſh, one hundred horſe, eight 
hundred and fifty foot, who advanced on the 
other. After a ſhort debate, he ſacrificed the 


proſpect of wealth to the purſuit of glory and | 


revenge ; and a ſlight entrenchment was formed, 
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to cover his troops, and a ſtream of freſh water Battle of 


that glided through the valley. © O God,” he 


exclaimed as the numbers of the Koreiſh de- 


ſcended from the hills, O God, it theſe are 
* deſtroyed, by whom wilt thou be worſhipped 


(128) Al Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 9.) allows him ſeventy or 
eighty horſe; and on two other occaſions prior to the battle of Ohud, he 


enliſts a body of thirty (p. 10), and of coo (p. 66.) troopers. Yet the 


Muſulmans, in the field of Ohud, had no more than two horſes, accord- 


ing to the better ſenſe of Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohamm. p. xxxi. p. 65.). 


In the ſony province, the camels were numerous; but the horle appears 
to have been leſs common than inthe Happy or the Deſert Arabia. 

(129) Bedder Houneene, twenty mites from Medina, and forty from 
Mecca, is on the high road of the caiavan of Egypt; and the pilgrims 
annually commemorate the prophet's victory by illuminations, rockets, 
$&c. Shaw's Travels, p. 477» 
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on the earth? Courage, my children, cloſe 


* your ranks; diſcharge your arrows, and the 
day is your own.” At theſe words he placed 


| himlelf, with Abubeker, on a throne or pul- 
pit ( 30), and inſtantly demanded the ſuccour 


of Gabriel and three thouſand angels. His eye 
was fixed on the field of battle : the Muſulmans 
tainted and were preſſed: in that deciſive moment 
the prophet ſtarted from his throne, mounted his 


| horſe, and caſt a handful of ſand into the air; 


Let their faces be covered with confuſion.” 


Both armies heard the thunder of his voice: 
their fancy beheld the angelic warriors (131) : 
the Koreiſh trembled and fled: ſeventy of the 


braveſt were lain; and ſeventy captives adorned 
the firſt victory of the faithful. The dead bodies 


of the Koreiſh were deſpoiled and inſulted; two 
of the moſt obnoxious priſoners were puniſhed 
with death; and the ranſom of the others, tour 


thouſand drams of ſilver, compenſated in ſome 


degree the eſcape of the caravan. But it was in 


vain that the camels of Abu Sophian explored a 


new road through the deſert and along the Eu- 
phrates: they were overtaken by the diligence 
of the Muſulmans and wealthy muſt have been 


(139) The place to Which Mabomet retired during the action is ſtyled 
by Gagnier (in Abulfeda, c. 27. p. 58. Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 30. 
33.) Umbraculum, une loge de 155 avec une porte. The ſame Arabic 
word is rendered by Reiſke (Annales Moflemici Abulfedæ, p. 23.) by So- 


lium, Suggeſtus editier; and the difference is of the 3 moment for 


the honour both of the interpreter and of the hero. I am ſorry to ob- 


ſerve the pride and acrimony with which Reiſke chaſtiſes his fellow - la- 
bourer. Sæpe lic vertit, ut integræ paginæ nequeant niſi una litura cor- 


rigi: Arabice non ſatis callebat et carebat judicio critico, J. J, Reiſke, 
Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalifæ Tabulas, p. 228. ad calcem Abulfedæ 


Syriæ Tabulæ; Lipſiæ, 1766, in 4:0. 


(131) The looſe expreſſions of the Koran (c. 3 124. 128. c. 8. p. 
9.) allow the commentators to fluctuate between ing numbers of 1000, 


| CES or g000 angels; and the ſmalleſt of theſe might ſuffice for the 


Naughter of ſeventy of the Koreiſh (Maracci, Alcoran, tom. ii. p 131.) 
Yet the ſame ſcholialts confeſs, that this angelic band was not viſible to 
any mortal eye (Maracci, p. 297.). They refine on the words (c. 8. 16), 


< not n, but God, c.“ (a Herbelot, Biblio. Orientale, p. 600, 


601. ). 
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the prize, if twenty thouſand drams could be 
ſet apart for the fifth of the apoſtle. The re- 
ſentment of the public and private loſs ſtimu- 
| lated Abu Sophian to collect a body of three 
thouſand men, ſeven hundred of whom were 


armed with culraſſes, and two hundred were 
mounted on horſeback : three thouſand camels 
attended his march; and his wife Henda, with 


fifteen matrons of Mecca, inceſſantly ſounding 


their timbrels to animate the troops, and to 


magnify the greatneſs of Hobal, the moſt popu- 
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lar deity of the Caaba. The andard of God of Ohug, 
and Mahomet was upheld by nine hundred and“ Des 


fifty believers: the diſproportion of numbers 


was not more alarming than in the field of 
Beder; and their preſumption of victory pre- 
vailed againſt the divine and human ſenſe of the 


apoſtle. The ſecond battle was fought on mount 


Ohud, ſix miles to the north of Medina (132): 
the Koreiſh advanced in the form of a creſcent ; 


and the right wing of cavalry was led by Caled, 
the fierceſt and moſt ſucceſsful of the Arabian - 
warriors. The troops of Mahomet were ſkilful- 


ly poſted on the declivity of the hill; and their 


rear was guarded by a detachment of fifty 
archers. The weight of their charge impelled 
and broke the centre of the 1dolaters ; but in 
the purſuit they loſt the advantage of their 
ground: the archers deſerted their ſtation : the 


Muſulmans were tempted by the ſpoil, diſobeyed 


their general, and diſordered their ranks. The 
intrepid Caled, wheeling his cavalry on their 
flank and rear, exclaimed, with a loud voice, 


that Mahomet was ſlain. He was indeed wound- 


ed in the face with a javelin : two of his teeth 


were ſhattered with a ſtone ; yet, in the midſt 


of tumult and diimay, he reproached the infidels 95 


ans) Geograph Nobioafis, p. 47. | | 
7 S 2 with 
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5 with the murder of a prophet; and bleſſed the 
if | friendly hand that ſtaunched his blood, and con- 
= veyed him to a place of ſafety. Seventy mar- 
| ö tyrs died for the ſins of the people: they fell, 
| ſaid the apoſtle, in pairs, each brother embrac- 
1 ing his lifeleſs companion (133) : their bodies 
1 were mangled by the inhuman females of 


Mecca; and the wife of Abu Sophian taſted 

the entrails of Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet. 

They might applaud their ſuperſtition and fſa- 

tiate their fury; but the Muſulmans ſoon rallied 

in the field, and the Koreiſh wanted ſtrength or 

The nations, Courage to undertake the ſiege of Medina. It 
2 9 was attacked the enſuing year by an army of 
58 ten thouſand enemies; and this third expedition 
is variouſly named from the nations, which 
marched under the banner of Abu Sophian, 
from the ditch which was drawn before the city, 

and a camp of three thouſand Muſulmans. The 
prudence of Mahomet declined a general en- 
gagement: the valour of Ali was fignalized in 
fingle combat; and the war was protracted 

twenty days, till the final ſeparation of the con- 
federates. A tempeſt of wind, rain, and hail, 
overturned their tents: their private quarrels 

were fomented by an inſidious adverſary ; and 

the Koreiſh, deſerted by their allies, no longer 

| hoped to ſubvert the throne, or to check the 
conqueſts, of their invincible exile (134). 

Mahomet "The choice of Jeruſalem for the firſt kebla of 
eurer prayer, diſcovers the early propenſity of Maho- 


Arabia, met in favour of the Jews; and happy would it 


$I : . 
623-67). have been for their temporal intereſt, had they 


(133) In the iiid chapter of the Koran (p. 60 3. with Sale's notes), 
the prophet alleges ſome poor excuſes for the defeat of Ohud. | 
(134) For the detail of the three Koreiſh wars, of Beder, of Ohud, 
and of the ditch, peruſe Abulteda (p. 56 —61. 64—6g. 73—77.), Gage 
nier (tom. ji. p. 23 — 46. 70—96. 120—13g.), with the proper articles 
of d'Herbelot, and the abridgments of Elmacin (Hiſt. Saracen. p. 6, 7.) 
and Abulpharagius (Dynaſt, p. 102.). 
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recogniſed, in the Arabian prophet, the hope of 
Iſrael and the promiſed Meſſiah. Their obſti- 
nacy converted his friendſhip into implacable 
hatred, with which he purſued that unfortunate 


people to the laſt moment of his life: and in the 


double character of an apoſtle and a con- 
queror, his perſecution was extended to both 


Worlds (133). The Kainoka dwelt at Medina 
under the protection of the city; he ſeized the 


occaſion of an accidental tumult, and ſummoned 
them to embrace his religion, or contend with 


him in battle. Alas,“ replied the trembling 
Jews, “ we are ignorant of the uſe of arms, 
„but we perſevere in the faith and worſhip of 
„ our fathers; why wilt thou reduce us to the 


< neceflity of a juſt defence?“ The unequal 
conflict was terminated in fifteen days; and it 


was with extreme reluctance that Mahomet 
yielded to the importunity of his allies, and 
conſented to ſpare the lives of the captives. 


But their riches were confiſcated, their arms 
became more effectual in the hands of the Mu- 
ſulmans; and a wretched colony of ſeven 
hundred exiles was driven with their wives and 
children to implore a refuge on the confines of 
Syria, The Nadhirites were more guilty, ſince 
they conſpired in a friendly interview to aſſaſſi- 
nate the prophet. He beſieged their caſtle three 


miles from Medina, but their refolute defence 


obtained an honourable capitulation; and the 


garriſon, ſounding their trumpets and beating 
their drums, was permitted to depart with the 


honours of war, The Jews had excited and 
joined the war of the Koreiſh : no ſooner had 
the nations retired from the ditch, than Mahomet, 


frac) The wars of Mahomet againſt the Jewiſh tribes, of Kainoka, | 


the Nadhirites, Koraidha, and Chaibar, are related by Abulfeda (p. 61. 
71. 77. $7, &c ) and Gagnier (tom. 11, p. 6165. 107-112. 139148. 
268 —294. ). 


without 
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without laying aſide his armour, marched on the 
ſame day to extirpate the hoſtile race of the 
children of Koraidha. After a reſiſtance of 


twenty-five days, they ſurrendered at diſcretion. 


They truſted to the interceſſion of their old allies 


of Medina: they could not be ignorant that fa- 
5 nataciſm obliterates the feelings of humanity, 


A venerable elder, to whole judgment they ap- 
pealed, pronounced the ſentence of their death: 


ſeven hundred Jews were dragged in chains to 


the market-place of the city: they deſcended 
alive into the grave prepared for their execution 
and burial ; and the apoſtle beheld with an in- 


flexible eye | the laughter of his helpleſs enemies. 


Their ſheep and' camels were inherited by the 
Muſulmans: three hundred cuirafles, five hun- 
dred pikes, a thouſand lances, compoſed the 
moſt uſeful portion of the ſpoil. Six days jour- 


ney to the north-eaſt of Medina, the ancient 


and wealthy town of Chaibar was the ſeat of the 
Jewiſh power in Arabia ; the territory, a fertile 


ſpot in the deſert, was covered with plantations 


and cattle, and protected by eight caſtles, ſome 
of which were eſteemed of impregnable ſtrength. 
The forces of Mahomet conſiſted of two 
hundred horſe and fourteen hundred foot: in 


the ſucceſſion of eight regular and painful ſieges 


they were expoſed to danger, and fatigue, and 
hunger; and the moſt undaunted chiefs deſpaired 
of the event. The apoſtle reyived their faith 


and courage by the example of Ali, on whom 


he beſtowed the ſurname of the Lion of God: 

perhaps we may believe that an Hebrew cham- 
pion of gigantic ſtature was cloven to the cheſt 
by his irreſiſtible ſcymetar; but we cannot praiſe 
the modeſty of romance, which repreſents him 
as tearing from its hinges the gate of a fortreſs, 


and wielding the ponderous buckler 1n his left 


hand 
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hand (136). After the reduction of the caſtles, 
the town of Chaibar ſubmitted to the yoke. 
The chief of the tribe was tortured, in the 
preſence of Mahomet, to force a confeſſion of 
his hidden treaſure : the induſtry of the ſhep- 
herds and huſbandmen was rewarded with a 
precarious toleration : they were permitted, ſo 
long as it ſhould pleaſe the conqueror, to im- 
prove their patrimony, in equal ſhares, for His 
emolument and their own. Under the reign of 
Omar, the Jews of Chaibar were tranſplanted to 
Syria; and the caliph alledged the injunction of 
his dying maſter, that one and the true reli- 
gion ſhould be profeſſed in his native land of 
Arabia (137). 
Five times each day the eyes of Mahomet Subrniſſion 
were turned towards Mecca (138), and he was 3 
urged by the moſt ſacred and powerful motives = 
to reviſit, as a conqueror, the city and the 
temple from whence he had been driven as an 
exile. The Caaba was preſent to his waking 
and ſleeping fancy: an idle dream was tranſ- 
lated into viſion and propheſy; he unfurled the 
holy banner; and a raſh promiſe of ſucceſs 
too haſtily dropped from the lips of the apoſtle. 
His march from Medina to Mecca, diſplayed 
the peaceful and ſolemn pomp of a pilgrimage : 
ſeventy camels choſen and bedecked for ſacri- 


(136) Abu Rafe. the ſervant of Mahomet, is ſaid to ale. that he 
himſelf, and ſeven other men, afterwards tried, without ſucceſs, to 
move the ſame gate from the ground ( Abulfeda, p. 90.). Abu Rafe was 
an eye-witneſs, but who will witneſs for Abu Rafe? 

(137) The baniſhment of the Jews is atteſted by Elmacin (Hiſt. Sara- 
cen. p. 9.) and the great Al Zabari (Gagnier, tom ii. p. 285.). Vet 
Niebuhr (Deſcription de I Arabie, p. 324.) believes, that the fewith re- 

 ligion, and Kareite ſect, are ſtill profeſſed by the tribe of Chaibar; and 
that in the plunder of the Caravans, the dilciples of Moſes are the con- 
ry of thoſe of Mahomet. 

s 8) The ſucceſſive ſt eps of the Wade of Mecca are related by 
ati eda (p. 84—87. 97—100, 102—111, ) and Gagnier (tom. ii p. 209 
248. 309—322. tom. iii. p. 1.—68.), Elmacin (Hiſt. Saracen. p. 8, 
9, 10.), Abulpharagius nt. p. 103. ). 
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fice, preceded the van; the ſacred territory was 
reſpected, and the captives were diſmiſſed with- 
out ranſom to proclaim his clemency and devo- 


tion. But no ſooner did Mahomet deſcend into 


the plain, within a day's journey of the city, 
than he exclaimed, “ they have cloathed them- 


« ſelves with the ſkins of tigers ;** the numbers 
and reſolution of the Koreiſh oppoſed his pro- 


greſs ; and the roving Arabs of the deſert might 


| deſert or betray a leader whom they had fol- 
| lowed for the hopes of ſpoil. The intrepid fa- 


natic ſunk into a cool and cautious politician : 
he waved in the treaty his title of apoſtle of 


God, concluded with the Koreiſh and their al- 
lies a truce of ten y-ars, engaged to reſtore the 


fugitives of Mecca who ſhould embrace his reli- | 
gion, and ſtipulated only, for the enſuing . 
the humble privilege of entering the city as 


friend, and of remaining three days to accom- 


plith the rites of the pilgrimage. A cloud of 


ſhame and ſorrow hung on the retreat of the 


Muſulmans, and their diſappointment might 


juſtly accuſe the failure of a prophet who had 
10 often appealed to the evidence of ſucceſs. 
The faith and hope of the pilgrims were re- 
| kindled by the proſpect of Mecca : their ſwords 


were ſheathed ; ſeven times in the footſteps of the 
apoltle they encompaſſed the Caaba : the Koreiſn 


had retired to the hills, and Mahomet, after the 


cuſtomary ſacrifice, evacuated the city on the 


fourth day. The people was edified by his de- 


votion ; the hoſtile chiefs were awed or divided, 
or ſeduced; and both Caled and Amrou, the 
future conquerors of Syria and Egypt, moſt 


ſeaſonably deſerted the ſinking cauſe of idolatry. 
The power of Mahomet was encreaſed by the 


ſubmiſſion of the Arabian tribes ; ten, thouſand 
ſoldiers were aſſembled for the conqueſt of Mec- 
ca, and the idolaters, the weaker party, were 

aan 
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eaſily convicted of violating the truce. Enthu- 
ſiaſm and diſcipline impelled the march and pre- 


ſerved the ſecret, till the blaze of ten thouſand 


fires proclaimed to the aſtoniſhed Koreiſh, the 
deſign, the approach, and the irreſiſtible force 
of the enemy. The haughty Abu Sophian pre- 


ſented the keys of the city, admired the variety 
of arms and enſigns that paſſed before him in 


review; obſerved that the ſon of Abdallah had 
acquired a mighty kingdom, and confeſſed, 


under the ſcymetar of Omar, that he was the 
apoſtle of the true God. The return of Marius 


and Sylla was ſtained with the blood of the 
Romans: the revenge of Mahomet was ſtimu- 


lated by religious zeal, and his injured followers 
were eager to execute or to prevent the order of 
a maſſacre. Inſtead of indulging their paſſions 
and his own (139), the viQorious exile forgave 
the guilt, and united the factions, of Mecca. 


His troops, in three diviſions, marched into 
the city: eight and twenty of the inhabitants 
were ſlain by the ſword of Caled; eleven men 
and ſix women were proſcribed by the ſentence 
of Mahomet ; but he blamed the cruelty of his 
lieutenant; and ſeveral of the moſt obnoxious 
victims were indebted for their lives to his cle- 
mency or contempt The chiets of the Koreiſh 
were proſtrate at his feet. What mercy can 


you expect from the man whom you have 


„ wronged?” * We confide in the generoſity 
* of our kinfman.” And you ſhall not con- 
4 fide in vain; begone! you are ſafe, you are 


(139) After the conqueſt of Mecca, the Mahomet of Voltaire ima- 


gines and perpetrates the molt horrid crimes. The poet confeſſes, that 
he is not ſupported by the truth of hiſtory, and can oaly allege, que (e- 

Jui qui fait la guerre à fa patrie au nom de Dieu, elt capable de tout 
(Oeuvres de Voltaire, tom. xv, p. 282.). The maxim is neither chari- 
table nor philoſophic ; and ſome reverence is ſurely due to the tame of 
heroes and the religion of nations, I am informed that a Turkiſh am- 
baſſador at Paris was much ſcandalized at the repreſentation of this tra- 


gedy. 
| & free.“ 
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&« free.” The people of Mecca deſerved their 
pardon by the profeſſion of Iſlam ; and after an 
exile of ſeven years, the fugitive miſſionary was 
inthroned as the prince and prophet of his native 
country (140). But the three hundred and 
ſixty idols of the Caaba were ignominiouſly 
broker? the houſe of God was purified and 
adorned ; as an example to future times, the 
apoſtle again fulfilled the duties of a pilgrim ; 
and a perpetual law was enacted that no unbe- 
| lever ſhould dare to ſet his foot on the territory 
Sn oo 107 TT EC TG 
Conqueſt of The cenqueſt of Mecca determined the faith 
Ara and obedience of the Arabian tribes (142); 
629632. who, according to the viciſſitudes of fortune, 
had obeyed or diſregarded the eloquence or the 
arms of the prophet. Indifference for rites and 
opinions {till marks the character of the Bedo- 
weens; and they might accept, as looſely as they 
hold, the doctrine of the Koran. Yet an obſti- 
nate remnant ſtill adhered to the religion and li- 
berty of their anceſtors, and the war of Honain 
derived a proper appellation from the idols, whom 
' F Mahomet had vowed to deſtroy, and whom the 
'Þ confederates of Tayef had ſworn to defend (143). 
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(140) The Mahometan doctors ſtill diſpute, whether Mecca was re- 
duced by force or content (Abulfeda, p 107, et Gagnier ad locum); and 
this verbal controverſy is of as much moment, as our own about William 
the Conqueror. 1 8 EY 
(141) In excluding the Chriſtians from the peninſula of Arabia, the 
province of Hejaz, or the navigation of the Red Sea, Chardin (Voy- 
ages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 166.) and Reland (Diſſert Miſcell. tom, iii, p. 
31) are more rigid than the Muſulmans themſelves, The Chriſtians 
3 are received without ſcruple into the ports of Mocha, and even of Ged- 
| [il da, and it is only the city and precincts of Mecca that are inacceſſible to 
1 the profane (Niebuhr, Deſcription de l'Arabie, p. 308, 309. Voyage en 
| | Arabie, tom. i. p. 205. 248, &c.). VV | 
(142) Abulfeda, p. 112-115. Gagnier, tom. ili. p. 67-—388, D'Her- 
belot, Mon aAMMED. N | 5 | 
(143) The ſiege of Tayef, diviſion of the ſpoil, &c. are related by 
Abulfeda (p. 119—123 ); and Gagnier, (tom. ili. p. 88,111.). lt is 
Al Jannabi who mentions the engines and engineers of the tribe of 
Daws. The tertile ſpot of Tavef was ſuppoſed to be a piece of the land 
of Syria detached and dropt in the general deJuge, h | 


Four 
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Four thouſand pagans advanced with ſecrecy 
and ſpeed to ſurprile the conqueror ; they pitied 


and deſpiſed the ſupine negligence of the Ko- 
reiſh, but they depended on the wiſhes, and 
perhaps the aid, of a people who had ſo lately 

renounced their gods, and bowed beneath ro 
yoke of their enemy. The banners of Medina 


and Mecca were diſplayed by the prophet; a 
crowd of Bedoweens encreaſed the ſtrength or 
numbers of the army, and twelve thoufand Mu- 


ſulmans entertained a raſh and ſinful prefump- 
tion of their invincible ſtrength. They deſcend- 
ed without precaution into the valley of Ho- 
nain: the heights had been occupied by the 
archers and flingers of the contederates ; their 
numbers were oppreſſed, their diſcipline was 
confounded, their courage was appalled, and the 
Koreiſh ſmiled at their imperiding deſtruction. 
The prophet, on his white mule, was encom- 
aſſed by the enemies ; he attempted to ruſh 
againſt their ſpears in ſearch of a glorious death: 


ten of his faithful companions interpoſed their 


weapons and their breaſts; three of theſe fell 
dead at his feet: © O my brethren,” he re- 
peatedly cried with forrow and indignation, 


ELI am the fon of Abdallah, I am the apoſtle of 
e truth! O man ſtand faſt in the faith! O God 


“ ſend down thy ſuccour!” His uncle Abbas, 
who, like the heroes of Homer, excelled in the 
loudneſs of his voice, made the valley reſound 
with the recital of the gifts and promiſes of 
God: the flying Moſlems returned from all ſides 
to the holy ſtandard; and Mahomet obſerved 


with pleaſure, that the furnace was again re- 


kindled : his conduct and example reſtored the 
battle, and he animated his victorious troops 
to inflit a mercileſs revenge on the authors of 
their ſhame. From the field of Honain, he 
marcued without delay to the ſiege of Tayet, 

ſixty 
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the art of ſieges, ſupplie 
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ſixty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Mecca, a fortreſs 
of {trength, whoſe fertile lands produce the fruits 
of Syria in the midſt of the Arabian deſert. A 
friendly tribe, inſtructed (1 know not how) in 

him with a train of 
battering rams and military engines, with a bo- 


dy of five hundred artificers. But it was in vain 
that he offered freedom to the ſlaves of Tayef ; 


that he violated his own laws by the extirpation 
of the fruit- trees; that the ground was opened 
by the miners; that the breach was aſſaulted by 
the troops. After a ſiege of twenty days, the 
prophet ſounded a retreat, but he retreated with 
a ſong of devout triumph, and affected to pray 
for the repentance and ſafety of the unbelieving 
city. The ſpoil of this fortunate expedition 


amounted to ſix thouſand captives, twenty-four 


thouſand camels, forty thouſand ſheep, and four 


thouſand ounces of filver: a tribe who had 


fought at Honain, reflec their priſoners by 


the ſacrifice of their idols; but Mahomet com- 


penſated the loſs, by reſigning to the ſoldiers 
his fifth of the plunder, and wiſhed for their 
ſake, that he poſſeſſed as many head of cattle as 


there were trees in the province of 'Fehama. In- 


ſtead of chaſtiſing the diſaffection of the Koreiſh, 
he endeavoured to cut out their tongues ( his 
own expreſſion), and to ſecure their attachment 
by a ſuperior meaſure of liberality : Abu So- 


phian alone was preſented with three hundred 


camels and twenty ounces of filver ; and Mecca 
was ſincerely converted to the profitable religion 


of the Koran. The fugitives and auxiliaries com- 


plained, that they who had borne the burthen 


were neglected in the ſeaſon of victory. Alas,“ 
_ replied their artful leader, “ ſuffer me to con- 


„ ciliate theſe recent enemies, theſe doubtful 
e proſelytes, by the gift of ſome periſhable 


** gaods, To your guard I entruſt my life and 


2 N fortunes. 
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“ fortunes. You are the companions of m 

« exile, of my kingdom, of my paradiſe,” He 
was followed by the deputies of Tayef, who 
dreaded the repetition of a ſiege, * Grant us, 


O apoſtle of God! a truce of three years, 


with the toleration of our ancient worſhip.” 


„ Not a month, not an hour.” © Excuſe us 


at keaſt from the obligation of prayer.” With- 


* out prayer religion is of no avail.” They 
ſubmitted in filence ; their temples were de- 
moliſhed, and the ſame ſentence of deſtruction 
was executed on all the idols. of Arabia. His 


lieutenants, on the ſhores of the Red Sea, the 


Ocean, and the Gulf of Perſia, were ſaluted 


by the acclamations of a faithful people ; and 


the ambaſladors who knelt before the throne of 


Medina, were as numerous (ſays the Arabian 
proverb) as the dates that fall from the maturity 
of a palm- tree. The nation ſubmitted to the 
God and the ſceptre of Mahomet: the oppro- 
brious name of tribute was aboliſhed: the 
ſpontaneous or reluctant oblations of alms and 
tithes were applied to the ſervice of religion: 
and one hundred and fourteen thouſand Moſ- 
tems accompanied the laſt pilgrimage of the 


apoſtle (144). 
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When Heraclius returned in triumph from Firſt wr of | 


the Perſian war, he entertained, at Emeſa, one 


the Maho 
mctans 


of the ambaſſadors of Mahomet, who invited againit the 


the princes and nations of the earth to the pro- 


Roman em- 
pire, 


feſſion of Iſlam. On this foundation the zeal & b. 6-5 


of the Arabians has ſuppoſed the ſecret conver- 
ſion of the Chriſtian emperor: the vanity of 
the Greeks has feigned a perſonal viſit of the 


prince of Medina, who accepted from the royal 


(144) The laſt conqueſts and pilgrimage of Mahomet are contained 


in Abulfeda (p. 121—133 ), Gagnier (tom. iii. p. 119219. ), Elmacia 


(p. 10, 11.), Abulpharagius (p. 103.). The ixth of the Hegira was 
ityled the Year of Embaſſies (Gagaier, Not. ad Abulfed. p. 141. ). 
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radiſe is our own. 
decided the alternative; but the falling ſtandard 
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bounty a rich domain, and a ſecure retreat, in 


the province of Syria (145). But the friend- 


ſhip of Heraclius and Mahomet was of ſhort con- 
tinuance : the new reh1z1on had inflamed rather 


than aſſuaged the rapacious ſpirit of the Saracens ; 
and the murder. of an envoy afforded a decent 
pretence for invading, with three thouſand ſol- 


diers, the territory of Paleſtine, that extends to 


the eaſtward of the Jordan. The holy banner 


was entruſted to Zeid ; and ſuch was the diſci- 
pline or enthuſiaſm of the riſing ſect, that the 


nobleſt chiets ſerved, without reluctance, under 
the ſlave of the prophet. On the event of his 
deceaſe, Jaafar and Abdallah were ſucceſſively 


ſubſtituted to the command; and if the three 


ſhould periſh in the war, the troops were au- 


thoriſed to ele& their general. The three lead- 


ers were flain in the battle of Muta (146), the 
firſt military action which tried the valour of the 


Moſlems againſt a foreign enemy. Zeid fell. 


like a ſoldier, in the foremoſt ranks : the death 
of ſaafar was heroic and memorable ; he loſt 
his right-hand; he ſhifted the ſtandard 

left; the left was ſevered from his body; h 
embraced the ſtandard with his bleeding ae 


to oy | 


till he was transfixed to the ground with fifty 


honourable wounds. Advance, cried Abdal- 


lah, who ſtepped into the vacant place, “ ad- 
66. vance with confidence either victory or pa- 
The lance of a Roman 


was reſcued by Caled, the proſelyte of Mecca: 
nine ſwords were broken in his hand; and his 
valour withſtood and repulſed the e num. 


(146) Compare the bigotted Al Jangedi (apud EY torn. ii. p 
232 — 256) with the no leſs bigotted Gieeks, Theophanes (p. 276— 
278.) Zonaras (tom ii. l. xiv. p. 86.), and Cedienus. (p. 421.) 

(146) For the battle of Muta, and its conſequences, ſee Abulſeda (p. 
100 - 10) and Gagnier (tom. ji. p. 327343.) . Kadedes (ſays Theo- 
daa a A6y80 pax aipay Tu fg, 

ders 
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f bers of the Chriſtians. In the nocturnal council 


of the camp he was choſen to command: his 


ſkilful evolutions of the enſuing day ſecured 


either the victory or the retreat of the Saracens z 


and Caled is renowned among his brethren and 


his enemies by the glorious appellation of the 
Sword of God. In the pulpit, Mahomet deſ- 


cribed, with prophetic rapture, the crowns of 


the bleſſed martyrs ; but in private he betrayed 
the feelings of human nature: he was ſurpriſed 
as he wept over the daughter of Zeid: What 
do I ſee?” ſaid the aſtoniſhed votary. © You 


« ſee,” replied the apoſtle, © a friend, who is 
% deploring the loſs of his moſt faithful friend,” 


After the conqueſt of Mecca the ſovereign of 


Arabia affected to prevent the hoſtile prepara- 


tions of Heraclius; and ſolemnly proclaimed 


war againſt the Romans, without attempting to 
diſguiſe the hardſhips and dangers of the enter- 


priſe (147). The Moſlems were diſcouraged : 
they alledged the want of money, or horſes, or 


proviſions: the ſeaſon of harveſt, and the into- 


lerable heat of the ſummer: . Hell is much 
„ hotter,” ſaid the indignant prophet. He dif- 
dained to compel their ſervice; but on his return 
he ad moniſhed the moſt guilty, by an excom- 


munication of fifty days. Their deſertion en- 
hanced the merit of Abubeker, Othman, and 


the faithful companions who devoted their lives 
and fortunes ; and Mahomet diſplayed his ban- 
ner at the head of ten thouſand horſe and twenty 
thouſand foot, Painful indeed was the diſtreſs 


of the march: laſſitude and thirſt were aggra- 


vated by the ſcorching and peſtilential winds of 


4) The 3 of Tabuc! is recorded by our ia hiſtorians, 

Abulfeda (Vit. Moham. p. 123—127 ) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. iii. p. 147—163-) 3 but we have the advantage of appealing to the 
original evidence of the Koran (e. 9. p. 154. 165. ts with Sale's learned 
and rational notes. | 


the 
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that uſefu] animal. 
journey from Medina and Damaſcus, they re- 
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the deſert: ten men rode by turns on the ſame 
camel; and they were reduced to the ſhameful 
neceſſity of drinking the water from the belly of 
In the mid-way, ten days 


poſed near the grove and fountain of Tabuc, 
Beyond that place, Mahomet declined the pro- 


ſecution of the war; he declared himſelf fatisfied 


Death of 
Manomet, 
A. D. 632, 


June 7. 


- raentivns peace and tribute. | 
the text and verſion of Mahomet's patent in favour of the Chriſtians 3 


Grotius (Bayle, MAHOMRT. Rem. AA.). 


pharagius was primate of the Jucobitets 


with the peaceful intentions, he was more proba- 
bly daunted by the martial array, of the emperor 
of the Eaſt. But the active and intrepid Caled 
ſpread around the terror of bis name; and the 
prophet received the ſubmiſſion of the tribes and 


cities, from the Euphrates to Ailah, at the head 
of the Red Sea. 
homet readily granted the ſecurity of their per- 
ſons, 


To his Chriſtian ſubjeQs, Ma- 


the freedom of their trade, the property of 
their goods, and the toleration of their worſhip. 
(148). The weakneſs of their Arabian brethren 


| had reſtrained them from oppoſing his ambiti- 


on; the diſciples of Jeſus were endeared to the 
enemy of the Jews; and it was the intereſt of a 
conqueror to propoſe a fair capitulation to the 


moſt powerful religion of the earth. * 


Till the age of ſixty-three years, the ſtrength 
of Mahomet was equal to the temporal and ſpi- 
ritual fatigues of his miſſion. His epileptic fits, 
an abſurd calumny of the Greeks, would be an 


(148) The Diploma ſecuritatis Ailenſi bus, is atteſted by Ahmed Ben 


Joleph, and the author Libri Splendorum (Gagtier, Not. ad Abulfedam, 


p. 12g.); but Abulfeda himſelf, as well as Elmacin (Hiſt, Saracen. p. 
it), though he owns Mahomet's regard for the Chriſtians (p. 13.), only 
la the year 1630, Sionita publiſhed at Paris 


which was admitted and reprobated by the oppoſite taſte of Salmaſius and 
Hottinger doubts of its au- 
thenticity (Hiſt. Orient. p. 237); Renaudot urges the conſent of the 
Mahometans (Hiſt. Patriarch. Alex. p, 169 ); but Moſheim (Hiſt, Eecleſ. 


p. 244.) ſhews the futility of their opinion, and inclines to believe it ſpu- 


rious. Yet Abulpharagius quotes the impoſtor's treaty with the Neſ- 
torian patriarch (Aſſeman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 418.) ; but Abul- 


object 


„ 
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object of pity rather than abhorrence (149) ; but 
| he (erioully believed that he was poiſoned at 
Chaibar by the revenge of a Jewiſh female (150). 
During four years, the health of the prophet de- 
clined; his infirmities encreaſed; but his mortal 
diſeaſe was a fever of fourteen days, which de- 
prived him by intervals of the uſe of reaſon. As 


ſoon as he was conſcious of his danger, he edifi- 


ed his brethren by the humility of his virtue or 


peuitence. If there be any man,” ſaid the 
apoſtle from the pulpit, © whom I have unjuſtly 
{courged, I ſubmit my own back to the laſh 


(0 


of retaliation. Have I aſperſed the reputation 
* of a Muſulman? let him proclaim my faults in 


„the face of the congregation. Has any one 
been defpoiled of his goods? the little that 1 


voice from the crowd, © I am entitled to 


three drams of ſilver.” Mahomet heard the 


complaint, ſatisfied the demand, and thanked 
his creditor for accuſing him in this world rather 
than at the day of judgment. He beheld with 
temperate firmneſs the approach of death; en- 
franchiſed his flaves (ſeventeen men, as they are 


named, and eleven women); minutely directed 


the order of his funeral, and moderated the la- 
mentations of his weeping friends, on whom he 


(i 49) The epilepſy, or falling-fickneſs, of Mahomet, is aſſerted by 


The phanes, Zonaras, and the reſt ot the Greeks 3 and is greedily ſwal- 
lowed by the groſs bigotry of Hottinger (Hiſt. Orient. p. 10, 11.), Pri- 
| deaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 12.). and Maracci (tom. ii.), Alcoran (p. 


762, 763.). The titles (the wrapped-up, the covered) of two chapters 
of the Koran (73, 74), can hardly be ſtrained to ſuch an interpretation; 
the ſilence, the ignorance of the Mahometan commentators, is more 


concluſive than the moſt peremptory denial; and the charitable fide is 


eſpouſed by Ockley (Hiſt, of the Saracens, tom. i. p. 301.), Gagnier (ad 


Abulfeda, p. 9. Vie de Mahomet tom. i. p. 118.), and Sale (Koran. p. 


e Tonn 7 

(150) This poiſon (more ignominious ſince it was offered as a teſt of 
his prophetic knowledge) is frankly confeſſed by his zealous votaries, 
Abulfeda (p. 92.), and Al Jannabi (apud Gaguier, tom. ii. p. 286— 
88 x; | 


Fol. IX. 5 beſtowed 


poſſeſs ſhall compenſate the principal and the 
t intereſt of the debt.“ Tes, replied a- 
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| beſlowed the benediction of peace. Till the 
third day before his death, he regularly perform- 
ed the function of public prayer: the choice of 


Abubeker to ſupply his place, appeared to mark 


that ancient and faithful friend as his ſucceſſor in 
the ſacerdotal and regal office ; but he prudently 
declined the riſk and envy of a more explicit no- 
mination. At a moment when his faculties were 


F 


viſibly impaired, he called for pen and ink, to 


write, or, more properly, to dictate, a divine 


book, the ſum and accompliſhment of all his 
revelations: a diſpute aroſe in the chamber, 


whether he ſhould be allowed to ſuperſede the 
authority of the Koran ; and the prophet was 
forced to reprove the indecent vehemence of 
bis diſciples. If the ſlighteſt credit may be af- 
forded to the traditions of his wives and com- 


panions, he maintained, in the boſom of his 


family, and to the laſt moments of his life, the 


dignity of an apoſtle and the faith of an enthu- 


ſiaſt; deſcribed the viſits of Gabriel, bade 


an everlaſting farewel to the earth, and expreſ- 
ſed bis lively confidence, nat only of the mercy, 


but of the favour, of the Supreme Being. In 


a familiar diſcourſe he had mentioned his ſpecial 
Pee 10 e, that the angel of death was not al- 
owed to take his ſoul till he had reſpectfully 


aſked the permiſſion of the prophet. The re- 


_” * 


queſt was granted; and Mahomet immediately 


fell into the agony of his diſſolution: his head 
was reclined on the lap of Ayeſha, the beſt be. 


loved of all his wives; ; he fainted with the vi- 


olence of pain; recovering his ſpirits, he raiſed 


his eyes towards the roof of the houſe, and, with 


2 ſteady look, though a faultering voice, uttered 
the laſt broken, though articulate words: O 
„ God!... .. pardon my ſins Ves, 2 


„come... . . among my fellow- citizens on 


6 high: and thus peaceably expired on a carpet 
ſpread 


— 
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Ipread upon the floor. An expedition for the 
conqueſt of Syria was ſtopped by this mournful 
event: the army balted at the gates of Medina; 


the chiefs were aſſembled round their dying 


maſter. The city, more eſpecially the houſe, 


of the prophet was a ſcene of clamorous ſorrow 
or ſilent deſpair : fanaticiſm alone could ſuggeſt 


a ray of hope and conſolation. * How can he 
be dead, our witneſs, our interceſſor, our 
1 mediator. with God ? By God he is not dead; 

like Moſes and Jeſus he is wrapt in a holy 


8 


e trance, and-- tpecdily will he return to his 
faithful people.“ The evidence of ſenſe was 
diſregarded; and. Omar, unſheathing his ſcy- 


(4 


* 


mictar, threatened to ſtrike off the heads of the 
infidels, who ſhould dare to affirm that the pro— 
phet was no more. The tumult was appeaſed 
by the weight and moderation of Abubeker. 
ls it Mahomet,” ſaid he to Omar and the 
multitude, <* or the God of Mahomet, whom 


„ you worſhip. The God of Mahomet liveth 


for ever, but the apoſtle was a mortal like 
* ourſelves, and according to his own predic- 


„tion, he has experienced the common fate of 


15 mortality.” He was picully interred by the 
hands of his neareſt Kinſman, on the fame {pot 
on which he expired (151); Medina has been 


lanctified by the death 1 burial of Mahomet; 
and the innumerable pilgrims of Mecea often 
turn alide from the way, to bow, in voluntary | 


(151) The Greek: and Latins have invented and propagated the vul- 
gar and ridiculous ſtory, that Mahomet's iron tomb is ſuſpended in the 


air at Mecca (ona jwertwpitageeror, Laonicus Chalcocondyles de Rebus 


Furcicis, J. iii. p. 66 ), by the ation of equal and potent loadſtones 
(Dictionnaire de Bayle, ManomerT, Rem. EE. FF.). Without any Phi- 
loſophical-enquiries, it may ſuffice, that, 1. The prophet was not buried 
2t Mecca ; ; and, 2. That his tomb at Medina, which has been viſued by 
millions, 1s placed on the ground (Reland de Relig. Moham. I. ii. c. 19. 
p. 209==211 ), Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii, p. 263-268. ). 
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devotion (152), before the fimple tomb of the 


prophet (153). 


At the concluſion of the life of Mahomet, it 
may perhaps be expected, that I ſhould balance 
his faults and virtues, that I ſhould decide whe- 


ther the title of enthuſiaſt or impoſtor more pro- 


perly belongs to that extraordinary man. Had 


I been intimately converſant with the ſon of Ab- 


dallah, the taſk would ſtill be difficult, and the 


faccels uncertain: at the diſtance of twelve 


centuries, I darkly contemplate his ſhade through 


a cloud of religious incenſe ; and could I truly 


delineate the portrait of an hour, the fleeting re- 


ſemblance would not equally apply to the ſoli- 
tary of mount Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, 
and to the conqueror of Arabia. The author 
of a mighty revolution appears to have been en- 


dowed with a pious and contemplative diſpoſi- 


tion: ſo ſoon as marriage had raiſed him above 


the preſſure of want, he avoided the paths of 


ambition and avarice ; and till the age of forty, 


he lived with innocence, and would have died 


without a name. The unity of God is an idea 
moſt congenial to nature and reaſon; and a 
ſlight converſation with the Jews and Chriſtians 

would teach him to deſpiſe and deteſt the idola- 
try of Mecca. It was the duty of a man and a 


citizen to impart the doctrine of ſalvation, to 


reſcue his country from the dominion of ſin and 


error. The energy of a mind inceſſantly bent 


(15 2) Al Jannabi enumerates (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 372— 
391. ) the multifarious duties of a pilgrim who viſits the ark 6 of the 


_ prophet and his companions 3 and the learned caſuiſt decides, that this. 


act of devotion is neareſt in obligation and merit to a divine precept. 


The doQors are divided which, of Mecca or Medina, be the moſt ex- 


cellent (p. 391—394.). 
(163) The laſt lle Kueſe, death, and burial of Mahomet, are deſcribed 
by Abulfeda and Gagnier (Vit. Moham. p. 133=142. Vie de Maho- 
met, tom. iii. p. 220—271.). The moſt private and intereſting circum- 
ſtances were originally received from Ayeſha „Ali, the ſons of Abbas, &c.; 
and as they dwelt at Medina, and ſurvived the prophet many years, they 
might e the pious tale to a ſecond or third generation of pilgrirns. 


On 


A 
EP 
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on the ſame object, would convert a general ob- 
ligation into a particular call; the warm ſug— 


geſtions of the underſtanding or the fancy, 


would be felt as the inſpirations of heaven; the 
labour of thought would expire in rapture and 
viſion; and the inward ſenſation, the inviſible 
monitor, would be deſcribed with the form and 
attributes of an angel of God (154). From 
enthuſiaſm to impoſture, the ſtep is Ferit and 


ſlippery: the dæmon of Socrates (155) affords a 
memorable inſtance, how a wife man may de- 
ceive himſelf, how a good man may deceive 
others, how the conſcience may ſlumber in a 
mixed and middle {tate between ſelf. illuſion and 


voluntary fraud. Charity may believe that the 
original motives of Mahomet were thoſe of 


pure and genuine benevolence ; but a human 


miſſionary is incapable of cheriſhing the obſti- 
nate unbelievers who reject his claims, deſpiſe 
his arguments, and perſecute his life ; he might 


torgive his perſonal adverſaries, he may lawfully 


hate the enemies of God; the ſtern paſſions of 


pride and revenge were kindled in the boſom of 


| Mahomet, and he ſighed, like the prophet of 


(154) The Chriſtians, raſhly enough, have aff igned to Mahomet 2 


tame pigeon, that ſeemed to deſcend from heaven and whiſper in his ear, 


As this pretended miracle is urged by Grotius (de Veritate Religionis 


Chriſtiane), his Arabic tranſlator, the learned Pocock, enquired of him 


the names of his authors; and Grotius confeſſed, that it is unknown to 


the Mahometans themſelves. Leſt it ſhould provoke their indignation 


and laughter, the pious ie is ſuppreſſed in the Arabic verſion ; but it has 
maintained an edifying place in the numerous editions of the Latin text 
{Pocock, Specimen Hiſt. Arabum, p. 186, 187. Reland, de Religion. 
Moham. I. ii. e. 39. p. 289—262.). 

(155) Exo de TuTo tc 6x ra dog agtapueg, pwn Tis yiomouevn 1 or 
yenTa: ati amITpETE jab TETY & av parhne ., mpoTpere: de UToTE 


(Plato, in Apolog. Socrat. c. 19. p. 121, 122. edit. Fiſcher). The fa- 


miliar examples, which Socrates urges in his Dialogue with Theages 
(Platon. Opera, tom. i. p 128, 129. edit, Hen. Stephan.), are beyond the 
reach of human foreſight; and the divine inſpiration (the Azioror) of 
the philoſopher, is clearly taught in the Memorabilia of Xenophon. The 
ideas of the moſt rational Platoniſts are expreſſed by Cicero (de Divinat. 
i. $4.) and in the xivth and xyth Diſſertations of Maximus of Tyre (p. 


Niniveh, 
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Niniveh, for the deſtruction of the rebels whom 
he had condemned. The injuſtice of Mecca, 


and the choice of Medina, transformed the eiti- 


zen into a prince, the humble preacher into the 
leader of armies; but his fword was confecrat- 
ed by the example of the faints; and the ſame 


God who afflicts a finful world with peſtilence 
and earthquakes, might inſpire for their conver- 
fon or chaſtiſement the valour of his ſervants. 


In the exerciſe of political government, he was 


_ compelled to abate of the ſtern rigour of fana- 
ticiſm, to comply in fome meaſure with the pre- 


judices and paſſions of his followers, and to em- 


ploy even the vices of mankind as the inſtru- 


ments of their ſalvation. Ihe uſe of fraud and 
perfidy, of cruelty and injuſtice, were often 


ſubſervient to the propagation of the faith: and 
| Mahomet commanded or approved the aſſaſſina- 


tion of the Jews and idolators who had efcaped 


from the field of battle. By the repetition of 
| ſuch acts, the character of Mahomet muſt have 


been gradually ftained ; and the influence of 


ſuch pernicious habits would be poorly compen- 
_ fated by the practice of the perſonal and ſocial 


virtues which are neceſſary to maintain the repu- 
tation of a prophet among his ſectaries and 
f th laſt. years, ambition was the 
ruling paſſion ; and a politician will ſuſpect, that 


he ſecretly ſmiled (the victorious impoſtor !) at 
the efithuſiaſm of his youth and the credulity of 
his proſelytes (156). A philoſopher will obſerve, 


that heir credulity and his ſucceſs, would tend 


more ſtrongly to fortify the aſſurance of his di- 
vine miſſion, that his intereſt and religion were 


inſeparably connected, and that his conſcience 
would be ſoothed by the perſuaſion, that he 


(166) In ſome paſſage of his veluminon+ writings, Voltaire compares 
the prophet, in his old age, to a fokir : ©: qui detache la chaine de fon 
edu pont en donner fur les oceilles à ſes confreres.“ 


alone 
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alone was abfolved by the Deity from the obli- 
gation of poſitive and moral laws. If he re- 
tained any veſtige of his native innocence, the 
fins of Mahomet may be allowed as an evidence 
of his ſincerity, In the ſupport of truth, the 
arts of fraud and fiction may be deemed leſs 
criminal ; and he would have ſtarted at the 
foulneſs of the means, had he not been ſatisfied 


of the importance and juſtice of the end. Even 
in a conqueror or a prieſt, I can ſurpriſe a word 
or action of unaffected humanity ; and the de- 


cree of Mahomet, that, in the ſale of captives, 
the mothers ſhould never be ſeparated from 


their children, may ſuſpend or moderate the 


cenſure of the hiſtorian (157). 
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The good ſenſe of Mahomet (158) deſpiſed Private life 


the pomp of royalty : the apoſtle of God ſab. ef Mabower, 


mitted to the menial offices of the family: he 
kindled the fire, ſwept the floor, milked the 
ewes, and mended with his own hands his ſhoes 
and his woollen garment, Diſdaining the pe- 
nance and merit of an hermit, he obſerved 
without effort or vanity, the abſtemious diet of 
an Arab and a ſoldier. On ſolemn occaſions he 
feaſted his companions with ruſtic and hoſpitable 
plenty; but in his domeſtic life, many weeks 
would elapſe without a fire being kindled on the 
hearth of the prophet. The interdiction of 
wine was confirmed by his example; his hunger 
was appeaſed with a ſparing allowance of barley- 
44579 Gagnier relates, with the ſame_impartia! pen. this humane law 
of the prophet, and the murders of Caab, and Sophian, which he 
piompted and approved (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 69. 97. 208.) 
(18) For the domeſtic life of Mahomet, conſuit Gagnier, and the 


correſponding chapters of Abulfeda; for his diet (tom. iti. p. 28;—288.); 
his children (p. 189. 289.) ; his wives (p. 290-303); his marriage with 


Zeineb (tom. iii. p. 152160.) ; his amour with Mary (p. 303—309.);- 


the falle accuſation of Ayeſha (p. 186—189.). The mott original evi- 
dence of the three laſt tranſactions, is contained in the xxivth, xxxti19, 
and Ixvith chapters of the Koran, with Sale's Commen:ary, Prideaux 
(Life of Mahomet, p. 86—g0.) and Maracci (Piodrom. Alcoran, part 
iv. p 49-49 ) have maliciouſly exaggerated che ſrailties of Mahomet. 


bread ; 
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bread ; he delighted in the taſte of milk and 
honey : but his ordinary food conſiſted of dates 


and water. Perfumes and women were the two 


Iis wives, 


ſenſual enjoyments which his nature required 


and his religion did not forbid : and Mahomet 
affirmed, that the fervour of his devotion was 
encreaſed by theſe innocent pleaſures. The heat 
of the climate inflames the blood of the Arabs ; 
and their libidinous complexion has been notic- 


ed by the writers of antiquity (159). Their in- 


continence was regulated by the civil and religi- 


ous laws of the Koran : their inceſtuous alliances 
were blamed, the boundleſs licence of polygamy 


was reduced to four legitimate wives or concu- 


bines ; their rights, both of bed and of dowry, 


were equitably determined ; the freedom of di- 


vorce was diſcouraged, adultery was condemned 
as a capital offence, and fornication, in either 
ſex, was puniſhed with an hundred ſtripes (160). 
Such were the calm and rational precepts of the 
legiſlator : but in his private conduct, Mahomet 
indulged the appetites of a man, and abuſed the 
claims of a prophet. A ſpecial revelation diſ- 
penſed him from the laws which he had impoſed 
on his nation; the female ſex, without reſerve, 


was abandoned to his defires; and this ſingular 


prerogative excited the envy, rather than the 


ſcandal, the veneration, rather than the envy, of 


the devout Muſulmans. If we remember the ſe. 
ven hundred wives and three hundred concubines 
of the wiſe Soloman, we ſhall applaud the mo- 


deſty of the Arabian who eſpouſed no more than 
ſeventeen or fifteen wives; eleven are numerated 
who occupied at Medina their leparpte apart. 


(189) Incredibile eſt quo ardore apud ens in Veveram. 6 ſolvitur 
ſexus (Ammian. Marcellin. I. xiv. 4. 

(160) Sale (Preliminary Diſccurte, p. 133=137:) has recapitulated 
the laws of marriage, divorce, & c.; and the curious reader of Selden's 
Uzor Hebraica will recognize many [ew!:th ordinances, 


ments 
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ments round the houſe of the apoſtle, and en- 


joyed in their turns the favour of his conjugal 


ſociety, What is ſingular enough, they were all 
widows, excepting only Ayeſha, the daughter of 


Abubeker. She was doubtleſs a virgin, ſince 


 Mahomet conſummated his nuptials (ſuch is the 


premature ripeneſs of the climate) when ſhe was 


only nine years of age. The youth, the beauty, 


the ſpirit of Ayeſha, gave her a ſuperior aſcen- 
dant: ſhe was beloved and truſted by the prophet; 
and, after his death, the daughter of Abubeker 
was long revered as the mother of the faithful. 
Her behaviour had been ambiguous and indiſ- 
creet : in a nocturnal march, ſhe was acciden- 


_ rally left behind; and in the morning Ayeſha | 


returned to the camp with a man. The temper 
of Mahomet was inclined to jealouſy ; but a 


divine revelation aſſured him of her innocence : 
he chaſtifed her accuſers, and publiſhed a law of 


_ domeſtic peace, that no woman ſhould be con- 
demned unleſs four male witnefles had ſeen her 
in the act of adultery (161). In his adventures 
with Zeineb, the wife of Zeid, and with Mary, 
an Egyptian captive, the amorous prophet forgot 
the intereſt of his reputation. At the houle of 
Zeid, his freedman and adopted fon, he beheld. 
in a looſe undreſs, the beauty of Zeineb, and 


| burſt forth into an ejaculation of devotion and 


deſire. The ſervile, or grateful, freedman un- 
derſtood the hint, and yielded without heſitation 
to the love of his benefactor. But as the filial 
relation had excited ſome doubt and ſcandal, 
the angel Gabriel deſcended from heaven to ra- 
tify the deed, to annul the adoption, and gently 
to reprove the apoſtle for diſtruſting the indul- 


(161) In a memorable caſe, the caliph Omar decided that all prefump- 

tive evidence was of no avail; arid that all the four witneſſes muſt have 

actually ſeen ſtylum in pyxide (Abultedz Annales Moſlemici, p. 71. vel. 
Reiſke). | | 
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gence of his God. One of his wives, Hafna, 


the daughter of Omar, furpriſed him on her 
own bed, in the ettibraces of his Egyptian cap- 


tive : ſhe promiſed fecrecy and forgiveneſs: he 
{wore that he would renounce the poſſeſſion of 
Mary. Both parties forgot their engagements; 
and Gabriel again deſcended with a chapter of 
the Koran, to abſolve him from his oath; and to 
exhort him freely to enjoy his captives and con- 
cubines, without liſtening to the clamours of 


lis wives. In a folttary retreat of thirty days, 


he laboured, alone with Mary, to fulfil the 


commands of che angel. When his love and 


revenge were ſatiated, he ſummoned to his pre- 
ſence his eleven wives, reproached their diſo— 
hedience and indiſcretion, and threatened them 


with a ſentence of divorce, both in this world 


and in the next: a dreadful fentence, fince thofe 


who had aſcended the bed of the prophet were 
for ever excluded from the hope of a ſecond mar- 
rage. Perhaps the incontinence of Mahomet 


may be palliated by the tradition of his natural 
or preternatural gifts (162): he united the manly 
virtue of thirty of the children of Adam; and 
the apoſtle might rival the thirteenth labour 
16375 of the Grectan Hercules 99555 A more 


(162) Sidi robur ad generationem, quantum triginta viri havent, ineſſe 
jactaret: ita ut unica hora puſſet undecim fe-minis fartsfacere, ut ex 
Arabum libris refert Stus Petrus Paſchaſius, c. 2. (Maracci, Prodromus 
Alcoran, p iv. p. cs, See likewiſe Obſervations de Belon, I. in. c. 10. 
to} 179. recto). Al Jannabi (Gagnier, tom. iii p. 287.) records his own 
teſtimony, that he ſurpatled all men in conjugal vigour; and Abvlfeda 
mentions the exclamation of Ali, who waſhed his body after his death, 
O propheta, certe penis tuus cœlum verſus erectus eſtꝰ (in Vit, Mo- 
bammed. p. 140.). 

(163) I borrow the ſtyle of a father of the church, eva8\euay Hpaxang 
pd ] abner (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 108. ). | 

(164) The common and moſt elorious legend includes, in à ſi ngle 
night, the fifty victories of Hercules over the viigin daughters of Theſti- 
25 (Diodor. Sicul. tom i. 1. iv, 274. Paulanias, I. ix. p. 763. Statius 
Sylv. J. i. eleg. iii. v. 42). But Athenzus allows ſeven nights (Deip- 
nojophiſt, JI. xiii. p. 566.), and Apollodorus fifty, for this arduous at- 
chieyement of Hercules, who was then no more than eighteen years of 
age (Bibliot. J. ii. c. 4. p. 111. cum notis Heyne, part i. p. 332.) 
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ſerious and decent excuſe may be drawn from 


his fidelity to Cadijah. During the twenty-four 
years of their marriage, her youthful huſband 
abſtained from the right of polygamy, and the 
pride or tenderneſs of the venerable matron was 
never inſulted by the ſociety of a rival. After 


her death, he placed her in the rank of the four 


perfect women, with the ſiſter of Moſes, the 
mother of Jeſus, and Fatima, the beſt beloved 
of his daughters. Was ſhe not old?“ faid 
Ayeſha, with the infolence of a blooming beau- 


ty; © has not God given you a better in her 


6 place?” No, by God,” faid Mahomet, 


with an effuſion of honeſt gratitude, < there 
„ never can be a better! She believed in me, 


«© when men deſpiſed me: ſhe relieved my wants, 


„ when I was poor and perſecuted by the world 


ce (165 18 
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In the largeſt indulgence of polygamy, the and chi- 


founder of a religion and empire might aſpire to 
multiply the chances of a numerous poſterity 
and a lineal ſucceſſion. The hopes of Mahomet 


were fatally diſappointed. The virgin Ayefha, 


and his ten widows of mature age and approved 
fertility, were barren in his potent embraces. 
The four ſons of Cadijah died in their infancy. 
Mary, his Egyptian coacubine, was endeared to 
him by the birth of Ibrahim. At the end of 


fifteen months the prophet wept over his grave; 


but he ſuſtained with firmneſs the raillery of his 
enemies, and checked the adulation or credulity 


of the Moſlems, by the afſurarice that . 


eclipſe of the ſun was not occaſioned by the 
death of the infant. Cadijah had likewif: 
siven him four et men who were married 


165 Abul.eda io vn. Mokam. p. 12, 13, 16, 19. cum roti Gag- 


nier. 


to 


dren. 
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to the moſt faithful of his diſciples : the three 


eldeſt died before their father; but Fatima, who 
poſſeſſed his confidence and love, became the 


wife of her couſin Ali, and the mother of an 
illuſtrious progeny. The merit and misfortunes 


of Ali and his deſcendants will lead me to anti- 


cipate, in this place, the ſeries of the Saracen 
caliphs, a title which deſcribes the commanders 


of the faithful as the vicars and ſucceſſors of 


the apoſtle of God (166). 


Charager 


The birth, the alliance, the character of Ali, 


which exalted him above the reſt of his coun- 
trymen, might juſtify his claim to the vacant 
throne of Arabia. The ſon of Abu Taleb was, 
in his own right, the chief of the family of Ha- 


| them, and the hereditary prince or guardian of 
the city and temple of Mecca. The light of 


_ theque Orientale of d'Herbelot (under the names of Aboubecre, Omar 
Othman, Au, &c.); from the Annals of Abulfeda, Abulpharagius, and 


prophecy was extinct ; but the huſband of Fa- 


tima might expect the inheritance and bleſſing of 
her father: the Arabs had ſometimes been pa- 


tient of a female reign; and the two grandſons 


of the prophet had often been fondled in his 


lap, and ſhewn in his pulpit, as the hope of his 
age, and the chief of the youth of paradiſe. 


The firſt of the true believers might aſpire to 


march before them in this world and in the 


next; and if ſome were of a graver and more ri- 
gid call; the zeal and virtue of Ali were never 
outſtripped by any recent proſelyte. He united 


the quatificayons of a poet, a ſoldier, and a faint: 


(166) This outline of the Arabian hiſtory is drawn from the Biblio- 
» 


Elmacin (under the proper years of the Hegira), and eſpecially from 
Ockley's Hiſtory of the Saracens (vol. 1. p. 1—10. 115—122, 229. 249. 


363—372. 378—391 and almoſt the whole of the ſecond volume). 


Yet we ſhould weigh with caution the traditions of the hoſtile ſets; a 
tream which becomes ſtill more muddy as it flows farther from the 
tource, Sir John Chardin has too faithfully copied the fables and errors 
of the modern Perſians (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 238250, & c). 
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his wiſdom ſtill breathes in a collection of mo- 
ral and religious ſayings (167); and every an- 


tagoniſt, in the combats of the tongue or of 


the ſword, was ſubdued by his eloquence and 
valour. From the firſt hour of his miſſion, to 
the Jaſt rites of his funeral, the apoſtle was ne- 
ver forſaken by a generous friend, whom he de- 
Iighted to name his brother, his vicegerent, and 
the faithful Aaron of a ſecond Moſes. The ſon 


of Abu Taleb was afterwards reproached for 


neglecting to ſecure his intereſt by a ſolemn de- 


claration of his right, which would have ſilenced . 


all competition, and ſealed his ſucceſſion by the 
decrees of heaven. But the unſuſpecting hero 


conhded in himſelf : the jealouſy of empire, and 


perhaps the fear of oppoſition, might ſuſpend the 


reſolutions of Mahomet ; and the bed of ſickneſs 
was beſieged by the artful Ayeſha, the daughter 


of Abubeker, and the enemy of Ali. 


The filence and death of the prophet reſlored Rei 
the liberty of the people; and his companions 4. 
convened an aſſembly to deliberate on the choice Ju 


of his ſucceſſor, The hereditary claim and lofty 
ſpirit of Ali, were offenſive to an ariſtocracy of 
elders, defirous of beſtowing and reſuming the 


ſceptre by a free and frequent election: the Ko- 


reiſh could never be reconciled to the proud pre- 
eminence of the line of Haſhem, the ancient diſ- 
cord of the tribes was rekindted; the fugitives 


of Mecca and the auxiliaries of- Medina afferted 


their reſpective merits, and the raſh propoſal of 
chuſing two independent caliphs would have 


cruſhed in their infancy the religion and empire 


of the Saracens. The tumult was appealed by 
the diſintereſted reſolution of Omar, who, ſud- 


(167) Ockley (at the end of his ſecond volume) has given an Englit: 
verſion of 169 ſentences, which he aſcribes, with ſome heſitation, to A'i, 


the ton of Abu Taleb. His preface is coloured by the enthuſiaſm of a 


tranſlator: yet theſe ſentences delineate a characteriſtie, though dark, 
picture of human life. 


2 8 | denly 


23 


ign of 
Abubeker; 


D. 632, 
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denly renouncing his own pretenſions, ſtretched 
forth his hand, and declared himſelf the firſt 
ſubject of the mild and venerable Abubeker. 


: "The urgency of the moment, and the acqui- 


eſcence of the people, might excuſe this illegal 
and precipitate meaſure ; but Omar himſelf con- 


felled from the pulpit, that if any Muſulman 


ſnould hereafter preſume to anticipate the ſuft- 
raye of his brethren, both the elector and the 


. elected would be worthy of death (168). After 
the fimple inauguration of Abubeker, he was 


obeyed in Medina, Mecca, and the provinces of 


Arabia; the Haſhemites alone declined the oath 
af fidelity; and their chief, in his own houſe, 


maintained, above fix months, a ſullen and in- 


dependent reſerve ; without liſtening to the threats 
of Omar, who attempted to conſume with fire 


the habitation of the daughter of the apoſtle. 


The death of Fatima, and the decline of his 


party, ſubdued the indignant ſpirit of Ali: he 


condeſcended to ſalute the commander of the 


faithful, accepted his excuſe of the neceſſity of 


preventing their common enemies, and wiſely 


rejected his courteous offer of abdicating the go- 
vernment of the Arabians. After a reign of 


two years, the aged caliph was ſummoned by 


af Omar; 
A. D. 634 
July 24. 


* 


the angel of death. In his teſtament, with the 
tacit approbation of the companions, he be- 
queathed the ſceptre to the firm and intrepid vir- 
tue of Omar. * I have no occaſion,” ſaid the 
modeſt candidate, „for the place.“ "« But the 
place has occaſion for you,” replied Abube- 
ker; who expired with a fervent prayer, that 
the God of Mahomet would ratify his choice, 


(168) Ockley (Hiſt. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 5, 6.) from an Arabian 
MS. repreleots Ayeſha as adverſe to the ſubſtitution of her father in the 
place of the apoſtle, This fact, fo improbable in icfelf, is unnoticed by 
Abulfeda, Al Jannabi, and Al Bochari, the laſt of whom quotes the 
tradition of Ayeſha herſelf (Vit, Mohammed, p. 136. Vie de Mahomet, 
dom. iii. P. 236. ). 
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and direct the Muſulmans in the way of concord = 
and obedience. The prayer was not ineffectual, 
ſince Ali himſelf, in a life of privacy and prayer, 
profeſſed to revere the ſuperior worth and digni- 

ty of his rival; who comforted him for the loſs 

of empire, by the moſt flattering marks of con- 

fidence and eſteem. In the twelfth year of his 
reign, Omar received a mortal wound from the 
hand of an aſſaſſin: he rejected with equal im- 

partiality the names of his ſon and of Ali, refuſed 
to load his conſcience with the fins of his tuccef- 
lor, and devolved on fix of the molt reſpectable 
companions, the arduous taſk of electing a com- 
mander of the faithful. On this occahon, Ali 
was again blamed by his friends (169) for ſub- 
mitting his right to the judgment of men, for 
recognizing their juriſdiction by accepting a place 
among the fix electors. He might have obtained 1 
their ſuffrage, had he deigned to promiſe a ſtrict = 
and ſervile conformity, not only to the Koran 
and tradition, but likewiſe to the determinations. 
_ of two ſeniors (110). With theſe limitations, of omma*, by 
Othman, the ſecretary of Mahomet, accepted x 3 {yh 
the government ; nor was it till after the thicds:  - Ji! 
caliph, twenty-four years after the death of the 
prophet, that Ali was inveſted, by the popular 
choice, with the regal and acerdotal office. T he tal 
manners of the Arabians retained their primi- 1} 
tive ſimplicity, and the ſon of Abu Taleb de- | 
ſpiſed the poinp and vanity of this world. At A 
the hour of prayer, he repaired to ine moſch bt 
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1169 Particularly by his friend and couſig Abdallab, the fog of Abbas, 
who died A. D. 689, with the title of grand doctor of the Mofſens. In 
Abulieda he recapitulated the important occations in which Ali bad neg- 
lected his ſalutary advice (p. 76. verſ. Reiſke) ; and concludes (p. 85.), 
O princeps fideſium, abſque controverſia tu quidem vere fortis es, at 
inops boni conſilii, et rerum gerendarum parum callens | 

(170) I ſu'pe& that the two ſenior: (Abulpharagius, p. 115. Ockley, | | 
ton. i. p. 371.) may ſignify not two aQual counſellors, but his two pre- 8: 
deceſſors, Abubeker and Omar, 4 
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of Medina, clothed in a thin cotton gown, a 
coarle turban on his head, his flippers in one 
hand, and his bow in the other, inſtead of a 
walking ſtaff. The companions of the prophet 
and the chiefs of the tribes ſaluted their new ſo- 


vereign, and gave him their right hands as a ſign 
of feaity and allegiance. 


Piſcordot Phe miſchiefs that flow from the conteſts of 


be Turk 
45. Perfrans, ambition are uſually confined to the times and 


countries in which they have been agitated. But 
the religious diſcord of the friends and enemies 
of Ali has been renewed in every age of the 
Hegira, and is ſtill maintained in the immortal 
hatred of the Perſians and Turks (191% Tue 
former, who are branded with the appellation of 
Shiites or ſectaries, have enriched the Mahome- 
tan creed with a new article of faith; and if Ma- 
homer be the apoſtle, his companion Ali is * 
vicar, of God. In their private converſe, 
their public worſhip, they bitterly execrate tlic 
three uſurpers who intercepted his indefeaſible 
right to the dignity of Imam and Caliph ; and 
the name of Omar expreſſes in their tongue the 
perfect accompliſhment of wickedneſs and im- 
piety (172). The Sonnites, who are ſupported 
by the general conſent and orthodox tradition 
of the Mufulmans, entertain a more impartial, 
or at leaſt a more decent opinion. They reſpect 
the memory of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and 
Ali, the holy and legitimate ſucceſſors of the 


(171) The ſchiſm of the Perſians is explained by all our travellers of 
the laſt century, eſpecially in tne 114 and ivth volume of their matter, 
Chardin. Niebuhr, though of inferior merit, has the advantage of wri- 
ting fo late as the year 1764 (Voyages en Arabie, & c. tom. ii. p. 208— 
233.), ſince the ineffectual attempt of Nadir Shah to change the reli- 
gion of the nation (ee his Perſian Hiſtory tranſlated into French by Sir 
William Jones, tom ii. p. 8, 6. 47, 48. 144—156.). 
(172) Omar is the name of the devil; his murderer is a ſaint. When 
the Perſians ſhoot with the bow, they frequently cry, “ May this arrow, 
go to the heart of Omar!” (Voyages de ne tom. ii. * 2.39, 240. 
259, &c.) 
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prophet, But they aſſign the laſt and moſt hum- 
ble place to the huſband of Fatima, in the per- 
ſuaſion that the order of ſucce ſſion was determin- 
ed by the degrees of fanQtity (173). An hiſto- 

rian who balances the four caliphs with a hand 


unſhaken by ſuperſtition, will calmly pronounce, 
that their manners were alike pure and exem- 


plary ; that their zeal was fervent, and proba- 


bly ſincere ; and that, in the midſt of riches and 
power, their lives were devoted to the practice of 


moral and religious duties. But the public virtues 


of Abubeker and Omar, the prudence of the firſt, 
the ſeverity of the ſecond, maintained the peace 


and proſperity of their reigns. The feeble tem- 


per and declining age of Othman were incapable 
of ſuſtaining the weight of conqueſt and empire. 


He choſe, and he was deceived ; he truſted, and 
he was betrayed: 


of ingratitude and diſcontent. The ſpirit of dif- 
cord went forth in the provinces, their deputies 


aſſembled at Medina, and the Charegites, the 
deſperate fanatics who diſclaimed the yoke of 


ſubordination and reaſon, were confounded 
among the free-born Arabs, who demanded the 
redreſs of their wrongs and the puniſhment of 
their oppreſſors. From Cufa, from Baſſora, 


from Egypt, from the tribes of the deſert, they 
roſe in arms, encamped about a league from 


Medina, and diſpatched an haughty mandate to 


their ſovereign, requiring him to execute juſtice, 
His repentance 


or to deſcend from the throne, 


( 73) This gradation of merit is diſtintly remarked in a creed illuf- 
trated by Reland 48 Retig. Mohamm. |. i. p. 37.); and a Sonnite 
argument inferted by Ockley (Hiſt. of the Saracens, tom ii. p. 230.)]. 
The practiſe of curing the memory of Ali way, aboliſhed, after forty 


| years, by the Ommiades themſelves (d'Herbe!ot, p. 690.); ani there are 


few among the Turks who preſume to revile him as an infidel (Voyages 
de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 46. ). 


Vol. IX. „ 


: the moſt deſerving of the 
faithful became uſeleſs or hoſtile to his govern- 
ment, and his laviſh bounty was productive only 


began 
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began to diſarm and diſperſe the inſurgents ; but 
their fury was rekindled by the arts of his ene- 
mies; and the forgery of a perfidious ſecretary 


was contrived to blaſt his reputation and precipi- 


tate his fall. The caliph had loſt the only guard 


of his predeceſſors, the eſteem and confidence 


of the Moſlems; during a ſiege of ſix weeks his 


water and proviſions were intercepted, and the 


feeble gates of the palace were protected only 


by the ſcruples of the more timorous rebels. 
| Forſaken by thoſe who had abuſed his ſimplici- 
ty, the helpleſs and venerable caliph expected 


Death of 


Othmans 
A. D. 655, 
June 18. 


the approach of death: the brother of Ayeſha 
marched at the head of the aſſaſſins; and Oth- 
man, with the Koran in his lap, was pierced 
with a multitude of wounds. A tumultuous 
anarchy of five days was appeaſed by the inau- 
guration of Ali; his refuſal would have pro- 
voked a genera] maſſacre. In this painful ſitua- 
tion he ſupported the becoming pride of the 
chief of the Haſnemites; declared that he had 
rather ſerve than reign; rebuked the preſump- 


tion of the ſtrangers; and required the formal, 


if not the voluntary, aſſent of the chiefs of the 
nation. He has never been accuſed of prompt- 
ing the aſſaſſin of Omar; though Perſia indiſ- 


creetly celebrates the feſtival of that holy mar- 


tyr. The quarrel between Othman and his ſub- 
jects was aſſuaged by the early mediation of Ali; 


and Haſſan, the eldeſt of his ſons, was inſulted 
and wounded in the defence of the caliph. Vet 
it is doubtful whether the father of Haſſan was 


ſtrenuous and ſincere in his oppoſition to the 
rebels; and it is certain that he enjoyed the be- 
nefit of their crime. The temptation was indeed 
of ſuch magnitude as might ſtagger and cor- 
rupt the moſt obdurate virtue. The ambitious 
candidate no longer aſpired to the barren ſceptre 
of Arabia: the Saracens had been victorious in 

— the 
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the Eaſt and Weſt; and the wealthy 5 
of Perſia, Syria, and Egypt, were the patri- 
mony of the commander of the faithful. | 


A life of prayer and contemplation had not Reign 'D 


chilled the martial activity of Ali; but in a ma- ” 
ture age, after a long experience of mankind, 
he till betrayed in his conduct the raſhneſs and 

indiſcretion of youth. In the firſt days of his 
_ reign, he negleQed to ſecure, either by gifts 
or fetters, the doubtful allegiance of Telha and 


Zobeir, two of the moſt powerful of the Ara- 


bian chiefs. They eſcaped from Medina to Mec- 
ca, and from thence to Baſſora; ereQed the 
ſtandard of revolt; and uſurped the government 
of Irak, or Aſſyria, which they had vainly ſo- 
licited as the reward of their ſervices. The 
muſk of patriotiſm is allowed to cover the moſt 
glaring inconſiſtencies ; and the enemies, per- 
haps the aſſaſſins, of Othman now demanded 
vengeance for his blood. They were accompa- 
nied in their flight by Ayeſha, the widow of 
the prophet, who cheriſhed, to the laſt hour of 
her life, an implacable hatred againſt the huſ- 
band and the poſterity of Fatima. The moſt 
reaſonable Moſlems were ſcandaliſed, that the 
mother of the faithful ſhould expoſe in a camp 
her perſon and character,; but the ſuperſtitious 


| crowd was confident that her preſence would 


ſanctify the juſtice, and aſſure the ſucceſs of their 
cauſe, At the head of twenty thouſand of his 
loyal Arabs, and nine thouſand valiant auxilia- 
ries of Cufa, the caliph encountered and de- 
feated the ſuperior numbers of the rebels under 
the walls of Baſſora. Their leaders, Telha and 
Zobeir, were ſlain in the firſt battle that ſtained 
with civil blood the arms of the Moſlems. Af- 
ter paſſing through the ranks to animate the 
troops, Ayeſha had choſen her poſt amidſt the 
| dangers of the field. In the heart of the action, 
V2 {ſeventy 
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ſeventy men, who held the bridle of her camel, 


were ſucceſſively killed or wounded; and the 


cage or litter in which ſhe ſat, was ſtuck with 


javelins and darts like the quills of a porcupine. 


The venerable captive ſuſtained with firmneſs 


the reproaches of the conqueror, and was ſpee- 


dily diſmiſſed to her proper ſtation, at the tomb 
of Mahomet, with the reſpect and tenderneſs 


that was ſtill due to the widow of the apoſtle. 


After this victory, which was ſtyled the Day of 
the Camel, Ali marched againſt a more for- 


midable adverſary; againſt Moawiyah, the ſon 
of Abu Sophian, who had N the title of 


caliph, and whoſe claim was ſupported by the 
forces of Syria and the intereſt of the houſe of 


Ommiyah. From the paſſage of Thapſacus, the 


plain of Siffin (174) extends along the weſtern 


bank of the Euphrates. On this ſpacious and 
level theatre, the two competitors waged a de- 
ſultory war of one hundred and ten days. In 
the courſe of ninety actions or ſkirmiſhes, the 
loſs of Ali was eſtimated at twenty-five, that of 
Moawiyah at forty-five, thouſand ſoldiers; and 


the liſt of the ſlain was dignified with the names 
of five and twenty veterans who had fought at 
Beder under the ſtandard of Mahomet. In this 


ſanguinary conteſt, the lawful caliph diſplayed a 
ſuperior character of valour and humanity. His 
troops were ſtrictly enjoined to await the firſt 


onſet of the enemy, to ſpare their flying bre- 


thren, and to reſpect the bodies of the dead, 
and the chaſtity of the female captives. He 


generouſly propoſed to ſave the blood of the 


Moſlems by a fingle combat; but his trembling 


rival declined the challenge as a ſentence of ine 
vitable death. The ranks of the Syrians were 


broken by the charge of a hero who was mount- 


(174) The plain of Siffin is determined by d'Anville (I' Evphrate et le 


Tigre, p. 29.) to be the Campus Barbaricus of Procopius. 
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ed on a pyebald horſe, and wielded with irre- 


ſiſtible force his ponderous and two edged ſword, 
As often as he ſmote a rebel, he ſhouted the 
Allah Acbar, God is riforious * and in the 
tumult of nocturnal battle, he was heard to re- 
peat four hundred times that tremendous excla- 


mation. The prince of Damaſcus already me- 
ditated his flight, but the certain victory was 


ſnatched from the graſp of Ali by the diſobedi- 


ence and enthuſiaſm of his troops. Their con- 
ſcience was awed by the folemn appeal to the 


books of the Koran which Moawiyah expoſed on 


the foremoſt lances; and Ali was compelled to 
yield to a diſgraceful | truce and an inſidious 


compromiſe. He retreated with ſorrow and in- 
dignation to Cufa; his party was diſcouraged; 
the diſtant provinces of Perſia, of Yemen, and 
of Egypt, were ſubdued or ſeduced by his 


crafty rival; and the ſtroke of fanaticiſm which 
was aimed againſt the three chiefs of the nation, 


was fatal only to the couſin of Mahomet. In 


the temple of Mecca, three Charegites or enthu- 
ſiaſts diſcourſed of the diforders of the church 
and ſtate : they ſoon agreed, that the deaths of 
Ali, of Moawiyah, and of his friend Amrou, 


the viceroy of Egypt, would reſtore the peace 


and unity of religion, Each of the aſſaſſins 


choſe his victim, poiſoned his dagger, devoted 
his life, and ſecretly repaired to the ſcene of ac- 
tion. Their reſolution was equally deſperate : 
but the firſt - miſtook the perſon of Amrou, and 


ſtabbed the deputy who occupied his ſeat; the 


prince of Damaſcus was dangerouſly hurt 


by the ſecond; the lawful caliph, in the 


moſch of Cufa, er det a mortal wound from 
the hand of the third. He expired in the ſixty- 


third year of his age, and mercifully recom- 
mended to his children, that they would diſ- 
patch the murderer by a ſingle ſtroke, The 


ſepul- 


| 
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ſepulchre of Ali (1) 5) was concealed from the ty- 
rants of the houſe of Ommiyah (176); but in the 
fourth age of the Hegira, a tomb, a temple, a 
city, aroſe near the ruins of Cufa (177). Many 


thouſands of the Shiites repoſe in holy ground at 
the feet of the vicar of God; and the deſert is 
vivified by the numerous and annual viſits of the 
Perſians, who eſteem their devotion not leſs 


meritorious than the pilgrimage of Mecca. 


The perſecutors of Mahomet uſurped the in- 
heritance of his children, and the champions of 
idolatry became the ſupreme heads of his religi- 
on and empire. The oppoſition of Abu Sophian 
had been fierce and obſtinate; his converſion 


was tardy and reluctant; his new faith was for- 


tified by neceſſity and intereſt; he ſerved, he 
fought, perhaps he believed; and the ſins of the 
time of ignorance were expiated by the recent 


merits of the family of Ommiyah. Moawiyah, 


the ſon of Abu Sophian, and of the cruel Henda, 
was dignified in his early youth with the office or 


title of ſecretary of the prophet : the judgment 


of Omar entruſted him with the government of 


Syria ; and he adminiſtered that important pro- 


vince above forty years either in a ſubordinate 


or ſupreme rank. Without renouncing the fame 


of valour and liberality, he affected the reputa- 
tion of humanity and moderation: a grateful 


people was attached to their benefactor; and the 


(175) Abulfeda, a modern Sonnite, relates the different opinions con- 


cerning the burial of Ali, but adopts the ſepulchre of Cufa, hodie fama 


numeroque religioſe frequentantium celebratum. This number is 


reckoned by Niebuhr to amount annually to 2000 of the dead, and | 


sooo of the living (tom. ii. p. 208, 209. ). 


(176) All the tyrants of Perfia, from Ahad el Dowlat (A. D. 977, 


8 Herbelot, p. 58, 59. 95.) to Nadir Shab (A. D. 1743, Hiſt. de Nadir 


Shab, tom. it. p. 18 .), have enriched the tomb of Ali with the ſpoils of 
the people. The dome is copper, with = bright and maſſy gilding, 
which glitters to the ſun at the diſtance of many a mile. | 

(177) The city of Methed Ali, five or fix miles from the ruins of 
Cuta, and one hundred and twenty to the ſouth of Bagdad, is of the 
fize and form of the modern Jeruſalem. Meſhed Hoſein, larger and 
more populous, is at the diſtance of thirty miles. 


victorious 


4 


quam Rome fieri. 
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victorious Moſlems were enriched with the ſpoils 


of Cyprus and Rhodes. The ſacred duty of 
purſuing the aſſaſſins of Othman was the engine 


and pretence of his ambition. The blood 


ſhirt of the martyr was expoſed in the moſch of 


Damaſcus : the emir deplored the fate of his in- 
jured kinſman ; and ſixty-thouſand Syrians were 
engaged in his ſervice by an oath of fidelity and 


revenge. Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt, 
| himſelf an army, was the firſt who ſaluted the 


new monarch, and divulged the dangerous 


ſecret, that the Arabian caliphs might be created 
_ elſewhere than in the city of the prophet (178). 
The policy of Moawiyah eluded the valour of 
his rival; and, after the death of Ali, he nego- 
ciated the abdication of his ſon Haflan, whoſe 
mind was either above or below the government 


of the world, and who retired without a ſigh 


from the palace of Cufa to an humble cell near 
the tomb of his grandfather, The aſpiring 


wiſhes of the caliph were finally crowned by the 
important change of an elective to an hereditary 


kingdom. Some murmurs of freedom or fana- 
ticiſm atteſted the reluctance of the Arabs, and 
four citizens of Medina refuſed the oath of 
fidelity; but the deſigns of Moawiyah were con- 


duQed with vigour and addreſs; and his ſon 


Yezid, a feeble and diſſolute youth, was pro- 
claimed as the commander of the faithful-and 
the ſucceſſor of the apoſtle of God. 
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A familiar ſtory is related of the benevelence pea cf 


of one of the ſons of Ali. In ſerving at table 


ing broth on his maſter ; the 


(178) I borrow, on this occaſion, the ſtrong ſenſe and expreflion of 
Tacitus (Hift. i. 4): Evulgato imperii grcano poſſe imperatorem alibi 


ce thoſe 


Hoſein, | 
x a . 7 A. D. 680, 
a ſlave had inadvertently * a diſh of ſcald- Ogober 10 


eedleſs wretch fell 
proſtrate, to deprecate his puniſhment, and re- 
peated a verſe of the Koran: © Paradiſe is for 
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© thoſe who command their anger: “ I am 
36: mo angry: * and for thoſe who pardon of- 
be fences :”—* I pardon your offence :''*—*< and 
1 * for thoſe who return good for evil: “ I give 


you your liberty, and four hundred pieces of 


46 . ” With an equal meaſure of piety, 
HFHoſein, the ounger brother of Haſſan, inherited 
a remnant of his father's ſpirit, and ſerved with 


honour againſt the Chriſtians in the fiege of 


Conſtantinople. The primogeniture of the line 
of Haſhem, and the holy character of grandfon 


of the apoſtle, had centered in his perſon, and 


he was at liberty to proſecute his claim againſt 
Yezid the tyrant of Damaſcus, whole vices he 


deſpiſed, and whoſe title he had never deigned 
to acknowledge. A liſt was ſecretly tranſmitted 


from Cufa to Medina, of one hundred and forty 


thouſand Moſlems, who profeſſed their attach- 
ment to his cauſe, and who were eager to draw 
their ſwords ſo ſoon as he ſhould appear on the 


banks of the Euphrates. Againſt the advice of 


his wiſeſt friends, he reſolved to truſt his perſon 
and family in the hands of a perfidious people. 


Ne traverſed the deſert of Arabia with a timorous 
retinue of women and children; but as he ap- 


proached the confines of Irak, he was alarmed 
by the ſolitary or hoſtile face of the country, 
and ſuſpected either the defection or ruin of his 
party, His fears were juſt ; Obeidollah, the 


governor of Cufa, had extinguiſhed the firſt 
ſparks of an infurrection; and Hoſein in the 


plain of Kerbela, was encompaſſed by a body 


of five thouſand horſe, who intercepted his com- 


munication with the city and the river. He 
might ſtill have eſcaped to a fortreſs in the deſert, 
that had defied the power of Cæſar and Choſroes, 


and confided in the fidelity of the tribe of |} aq, 


which would have armed ten thouſand warriors 
in his defence. In a conferences ih the chief 


of 
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of the enemy, he propoſed the option of three 
honourable conditions; that he ſhould be al- 


lowed to return to Medina, or be ſtationed in a 


frontier garriſon againſt the Turks, or fafely _ 
conducted to the preſence of Yezid. But the 


commands of the caliph, or his lieutenant, were 
ſtern and abſolute; and Hoſein was informed 


that he muſt either ſubmit as a captive and a 


criminal to the commander of the faithful, or 
expect the conſequences of his rebellion. <* Do 
* you think,” replicd he, © to terrify me with 


“ death?” And, during the ſhort relpite of a 
night, he prepared with calm and ſolemn reſig- 


nation to encounter his fate. He checked «1 


lamentations of his ſiſter Fatima, who deplored 


the impending ruin of his houſe, © Our truſt,” 


ſaid Hoſein, “ is in God alone. All things, 
both in heaven and earth, muſt 8 and 
&« return to their Creator. My brother, my 


father, my mother, were better than me ; 
e and every Muſulman has an example in the 
& prophet.” He preſſed his friends to conſult 
their ſafety by a timely flight: they unanimouſly 
refuſed to deſert or ſurvive their beloved maſter; 
and their courage was fortified by a fervent prayer 
and the aſſurance of paradiſe. On the morning 


of the fatal day, he mounted on horſeback. 


with his ſword in one hand and the Koran in the 
other: his generovs band of martyrs conſiſted 
only of thirty-two horſe and forty foot; but 


their flanks and rear were ſecured by the tent 
ropes, and by a deep trench which they had filled 


with. lighted faggots, according to the practice 
of the Arabs. The enemy advanced with re- 
luctance; and one of their chiefs deſerted, with 
thirty followers, to claim the partnerſhip of in- 


evitable death. In every cloſe onſet, or ſingle. 


combat, the deſpair of the Fatimites was invinci- 
ble; but the ſurrounding multitudes galled them 
from 
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from a diſtance with a cloud of arrows, and the 


horſes and men were ſucceſlively ſlain : a truce 


was allowed on both ſides for the hour of prayer; 
and the battle at length expired by the death of 
the laſt of the companions of Hoſein. Alone, 
_ weary, and wounded, he ſeated himſelf at 


the door of his tent. As he taſted a drop 


of water, he was pierced in the mouth with 
a dart; and his ſon and nephew, two beau- 


tiful youths, were killed in his arms. He 


| lifted his hands to heaven, they were full of 


blood, and he uttered a funeral prayer for the 


living and the dead. In a tranſport of deſpair 


his ſiſter iſſued from the tent, and adjured the 
general of the Cufians, that be would not ſuffer 


Hoſein to be murdered before his eyes: a tear 


trickled down his venerable beard; and the 


boldeſt of his ſoldiers fell back on every fide as 
the dying hero threw himſelf among them. The 


remorſeleſs Shamer, a name deteſted by the faith- 


ful, reproached their cowardice; and the grand- 
fon of Mahomet was flain with three and thirty 


ſtrokes of lances and ſwords, After they had 


_ trampled on his body, they carried his head to 


the caſtle of Cufa, and the inhuman Obeidollah 


ſtruck him on the mouth with a cane: * Alas!” 


exclaimed an aged Muſulman, „on theſe lips 
* have I ſeen the lips of the apoſtle of God!” 
In a diſtant age and climate the tragic ſcene of 
the death of Hoſein will awaken the ſympathy 


of the coldeſt reader (1 79). On the annual feſ. 


tival of his martyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage 


io his ſepulchre, his Perſian votaries abandon 


(179) I have abridged the ne narrative of oelley (tom. ii. p. 


70-23 1.). It is long and minute; but the pathetic, almoſt alwaye, 
conſiſts in the detail of little eee eee 


their 
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their ſouls to the religious frenzy of ſorrow and 
indignation (180). 

When the ſiſters and children of Ali were Poſterity of | 
brought in chains to the throne of Damaſcus, the An "1 
caliph was adviſed to extirpate the enmity of a 1 
popular and hoſtile race, whom he had injured 
beyond the hope of reconciliation. But Yezid 
preferred the counſels of mercy ; and the mourn- 
ing family was honourably diſmiſſed ro mingle 
their tears with their kindred at Medina. The 
glory of martyrdom ſuperſeded the right of pri- 
mogeniture ; and the twelve 1Mams (181), or 
pontiffs, of the Perſian creed are Ali, Haſſan, 
Hoſein, and the lineal deſcendants of Hoſein to 
the ninth generation. Without arms, or trea- 
ſures, or ſubjects, they ſucceſſively enjoyed the 
veneration of the people, and provoked the jea- 
louſy of the reigning caliphs: their tombs at 
Mecca or Medina, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
or in the province of Choraſan, are ſtill viſited 
by the devotion of their ſeCt. Their names were 
often the pretence of ſedition and civil war; 
but theſe royal ſaints deſpiſed the pomp of the 
world, ſubmitted to the will of God and the in- 
juſtice of man, and devoted their innocent lives 
to the ſtudy and practice of religion. The 
twelfth and laſt of the Imams, conſpicuous by 
the title of Mahadi, or the Guide, ſurpaſſed the 
ſolitude and ſanctity of his predeceſſors. He con- 
cealed himſelf in a cavern near Bagdad: the time 
and place of his death are unknown; and his 
votaries preteng, that he ſtill lives, : and will ap- 


(180) Niebuhr FR Dane (Voyager en Arabie, &c. tom. ii. p. 208, 
Sc) is perhaps the only Eoropean traveller who has dared to viſit Me- 
ſhed Ali and Meſhed Hoſein. The two ſepulchres are in the hands of 
the Turks, who tolerate and tax the devotion of the Perſian heretics, 
The feftival of the death of Hoſein is amply deſcribed by Sir John Char- 
din, 2 traveller whom I have often praiſed, 

(181) The general article of Imam, in d'Herbelot's Bibliotheque, will 
indicate the ſusceſſion; and the lives of the welve are given under their 
reſpective names · | 
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pear before the day of judgment to overthrow 


the tyranny of Dejal, or the Antichriſt (182). 


In the lapſe of two or three centuries the poſte- 


rity of Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet, had mul- 
tiplied to the number of thirty-three thouſand 


(183): the race of Ali might be equally proli- 
fic; the meaneſt individual was above the firſt 


and greateſt of princes; and the moſt eminent 


mere ſuppoſed to excel the perfection of angels. 


But their adverſe fortune, and the wide extent 


. 


of the Muſulman empire, allowed an ample ſcope 
for every bold and artful impoſtor, who claimed 
affinity with the holy ſeed: the ſceptre of the 


Almohades in Spain and Afric, of the Fatimites 


in Egypt and Syria (184), of the Sultans of 
Yemen, and of the Sophis of Perſia (185), has 


been confecrated by this vague and ambiguous 
title. Under their reigns it might be dangerous 
to diſpute the legitimacy of their birth; and 
one of the Fatimite caliphs filenced an indiſ- 
creet queſtion, by drawing his ſcymetar; This,” 
faid Moez, is my pedigree, and theſe,” caſting 


an handful of gold to his ſoldiers, “ and theſe 


(182) The name of Axtichriſt may ſeem ridiculous, but the Maho- 
metans have liberally borrowed the fables of every religion (Sale's Preli- 
minary Diſcourſe, p. 80. 82.). In the royal ſtable of Iſpahan, two 
horſes were always kept ſaddled, one for the Mahadi himfelf, the other 
for his lieutenant, Jcfus the ſon of Mary. _. | 
(183) In the year of the Hegira 200 (A. D. 81g.). See d'Herbelot, 


V 3 

(184) D'Herbelot, p. 342. The enemies of the Fatimites diſgraced 
them by a Jewiſh origin. Vet they accurately deduced their ge- 
nealogy. from Jaafar, the ſixth Imam; and the impartial Abulfeda 
allows (Annal. Moſlem. p. 230.) that they were owned by many, qui 
abſque controverſia genuini ſunt Alidarum, homines prepaginum luz 
gentis exacte callentes, He quotes ſome lines from the celebrated Sche- 
for Rahdi, Egone humilitatem induam in terris hoſtium ? (I ſuſpect 
him to be an Eddriflite of Sicily) cum in Ægypto fit Chalifa de gente 
Alii, quocum ego communem habeo patrem et vindicem. 5 

(186) The kings of Perſia of the laft dynaſty are deſcended from 
Sheik Sefi, a ſain: of the xivth century, and through him from Moufla 
Caſſem, the ſon of Hoſein, the ſon of Ali (Olearius, p. 957. Chardin, 
tom. iii. p. 288) But 1 cannot trace the intermediate degrees in any 
ge auine or fabulous pedigree. If they were truly Fatimites, they might 
draw their origin from the princes of Mazanderan, who reigned in the 
ixih ceatury (d'Herbelot, p. 96.). | | | 
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e are my kindred and my children.“ In the 


various conditions of princes, or doctors, or no- 
bles, or merchants, or beggars, a ſwarm of the 
genuine or fictitious deſcendants of Mahomet 
and Ali is honoured with the appellation of ſheiks, 
or ſherifs, or emirs. In the Ottoman empire, 
they are diſtinguiſhed by a green turban, receive 


a ſtipend from the treaſury, are judged only by 


their chief, and however debaſed by fortune or 


character, ſtill afſert the proud pre-eminence of 


their birth. A family of three hundred perſons, 
the pure and orthodox branch of the caliph Haſ- 


ſan, is preſerved without taint or ſuſpicion in 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and ſtill _ 
retains, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, 
the cuſtody of the temple and the ſovereignty of 
their native land. The fame and merit of Ma- 
homet would ennoble a plebeian race, and the 


ancient blood of the Koreiſh tranſcends the re- 
cent majeſty of the kings of the earth (186). 
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The talents of Mahomet are entitled to our Socceſ. of 


applauſe, but his ſucceſs has perhaps too ſtrong- 
ly attracted our admiration, Are we ſurpriſed 
that a multitude of proſelytes ſhould embrace the 
_ doctrine and the paſſions of an eloquent fanatic ? 
In the hereſies of the church, the ſame ſeduction 
has been tried and repeated from the time of the 


apoſtles to rhat of the reformers Does it ſeem 


Incredible that a private citizen ſhould graſp the 
ſword and the ſceptre, ſubdue his native country, 


and erect a monarchy by his victorious arms? 


In the moving picture of the dynaſties of the 


Eaſt, an hundred fortunate uſurpers have ariſen 


from a baſer origin, ſurmounted more formida- 


(186) The preſent ſtate of the family of Mahomet and Ali is —_ 


accurately deſcribed by Demetrius Cantemir (Hiſt, of the Othman Em- 


pire, p. 94.) 3 and Niebuhr (Deſcription de l' Arabie, p. g—16. 317, 
&c.). It is much to be lamented, that the Daniſh traveller was unable 
fo purchaſe the chronicles of Aiabia 

ble 


Mahomet. | 
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ble obſtacles, and filled a larger ſcope of empire 
and conqueſt. Mahomet was alike inſtructed to 
_ preach and to fight, and the union of theſe op- 
poſite qualities, while it enhanced his merit, 
contributed to his ſucceſs : the operation of force 
and perſuaſton, of enthuſiaſm and fear, continu- 
ally acted on each other, till every barrier yielded 
to their irreſiſtible power. His voice invited the 
Arabs to freedom and victory, to arms and ra- 
pine, to the indulgence of their darling paſſions 
in this world and the other; the reſtraints which 
he impoſed were requiſite to eſtabliſh the credit 
of the prophet, and to exerciſe the obedience of 
the people; and the only objection to his ſuc- 
ceſs, was his rational creed of the unity and 
perfections of God. It is not the propagation 
P:rmanen- but the permanency of his religion that deſerves 
vom e our wonder: the ſame pure and perfe@ impreſſion 
which he engraved at Mecca and Medina, is pre- 
ſerved, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, 
by the Indian, the African, and the Turkiſh 
 Proſelytes of the Koran. If the Chriſtian apoſtles, 
St. Peter or St. Paul, could return to the Vati- 
can, they might poſſibly enquire the name of 
the Deity who is worſhipped with ſuch myſte- 
rious rites in that magnificent temple ; at Ox- 
ford or Geneva, they would experience leſs ſur- 
priſe ; but it might {till be incumbent on them 
to peruſe the catechiſm of the church, and to 
| ſtudy the orthodox commentators on their own 
_ writings and the words of their maſter, But the 
Turkiſh dome of St. Sophia, with an encreaſe of 
ſplendor and ſize, repreſents the humble taber- 
nels erected at Medina by the hands of Maho- 
met. The Mahometans have uniformly with- 
ſtood the temptation of reducing the object of 
their faith and devotion to a level with the ſenſes 
and imagination of man. * I believe in one 
Rc God, and Mahomet the apoſtle of God,” is 


the 
2 
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the ſimple and invariable profeſſion of Iflam. 
The intellectual image of the Deity has never 
been degraded by any viſible idol; the honours 
of the prophet have never tranſgreſſed the mea- 


ſure of human virtue, and his living precepts 
have reſtrained the gratitude of his diſciples 
within the bounds of reaſon and religion. The 


votaries of Ali have indeed conſecrated the me- 
mory of their hero, his wife, and his children, 
and ſome of the Perſian doQtors pretend that the 


divine eſſence was incarnate in the perſon of the 


Imams; but their ſuperſtition is univerſally con- 


demned by the Sonnites; and their impiety has 
afforded a ſeaſonable warning againſt the worſhip 
of ſaints and martyrs. The metaphyſical queſ- 
tions on the attributes of God, and the liberty of 


man, have been agitated in the (ſchools of the 


Mahometans, as well as in thoſe of the Chriſ- 


tians; but among the former they have never 


engaged the paſſions of the people or diſturbed 
the tranquillity of the ſtate. The cauſe of this 
important difference may be found in the ſepa- 


ration or union of the regal and ſacerdotal cha- 
racters. It was the intereſt of the caliphs, the 
ſucceſſors of the prophet and commanders of the 
faithful, to repreſs and diſcourage all religious 


innovations: the order, the diſcipline, the tem- 
poral and ſpiritual ambition of the clergy, are 


unknown to the Moſlems; and the ſages of the 
law are the guides of their conſcience and the 
oracles of their faith. From the Atlantic to the 
Ganges, the Koran 1s acknowledged as the 
fundamental code, not only of theology but of 


civil and criminal juriſprudence; and the laws 
which regulate the actions and the property of 


mankind, are guarded by the infallible and im- 
mutable ſanQion of the will of God. This reli- 
gious ſervitude is attended with ſome practical 


diſadvantage; the illiterate legiſlator had been 


often 


ITY 
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often miſled by his own prejudices and thoſe of 


his country; and the inſtitutions of the Arabian 


defert may be ill-adapted to the wealth and num- 


ders of Iſpahan and Conſtantinople. On theſe 


Mis merit 
towards his 
country. 


occaſions, the Cadhi reſpectfully places on his 
head the holy volume, and ſubſtitutes a dextrous 
interpretation more appoſite to the principles of 
equity, and the manners and policy of the 
times. 

His beneficial or r pernicious influence on the 
public happinefs is the Jaſt conſideration in the 


character of Mahomet. The moſt bitter or moſt 
bigotted of his Chriſtian or Jewiſh foes, will 
ſurely allow that he aſſumed a falſe commiſſion 


to inculcate a ſalutary doctrine, leſs perfect only 


than their own, He pioufly ſuppoſed, as the ba- 


ſis of his religion, the truth and ſanity of therr 


prior revelations, the virtues and miracles of their 


founders, The idols of Arabia were broken be- 


fore the throne of God, the blood of human 


victims was expiated by prayer, and faſting, and 
alms, the laudable or innocent arts of devotion , 


and his rewards and puniſhments of a future life 
were painted by the images moſt congenial to 


an ignorant and carnal generation. Mahomet 


was perhaps incapable of dictating a moral and 
political ſyſtem for the uſe of his countrymen : 


but he breathed among the faithful a ſpirit of 
charity and friendſhip, recommended the prac- 


tice of the focial virtues, and checked, by his 


| laws and precepts, the thirſt of revenge and the 


oppreſſion of widows and orphans. The hoſtile 
tribes were united in faith and obedience, and 


the valour which had been idly ſpent in domeſ- 


tic quarrels, was vigorouſly directed againſt a 
foreign enemy. Had the impulſe been leſs 
powerful, Arabia, free at home, and formida- 
ble abroad, n.ight have flouriſhed under a ſuc- 
ceſſion of her native monarchs, Her ſovereignty 

was 
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was loſt by the extent and rapidity of conqueſt. 
The colonies of the nation were ſcattered over 


the Eaſt and Welt, and their blood was mingled 


with the blood of their converts and captives. 


After the reign of three caliphs, the throne was 


tranſported from Medina to the valley of Da- 
maſcus and the banks of the Tigris; the holy 


cities were violated by impious war; Arabia was 


ruled by the rod of a ſubject, perhaps of a ſtran- 
ger; and the Bedoweens of the deſert, awaken- 
ing from their dream of dominion, reſumed their 
old and ſolitary independence (187). 


(187) The writers of the Modern Univerſal H'ſtory (vol. i. and ii.) 
have compiled, in 880 folio pages, the lite of Mahomet and the annals of 
the caliphs. They enjoyed the advantage of reading, and ſometimes core 


recting, the Arabic texts; yet, notwithſtanding their high- ſounding boaſts, 
cannot find, after the concluſion of my work, that they have afforded 


me much (if any) additional information. The dull mais is, not quick- | 


«ned by a ſpark of philoſophy or taſte: and the compilers indulge the 
criticiim of acrimonious bigotry againſt Boulainvilliers, Sale, Gagnier, 
and all who have treated Mahomet with favour, or even juſtice. | 


vox. IX. 1 CHAP. 
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The Cog of Perk, 2 Syria, Egypt, 1 
and Spain, by the Arabs or Saracens. —Enpire 
of the Caliphs, or Succeſſors of Mahomet. 
State of the Chrt e Oc. under their Ge 


| ve ment. 


HE revolution of Arabia had not changed 
the character of the Arabs: the death of 


Mahomet was the ſignal of independence; and 


the haſty ſtructure of his power and religion 
tottered to its foundations. A ſmall and faithful - 
band of his primitive diſciples had liſtened to his 
eloquence, and ſhared his diftreſs ; had fled with 
the apoltle from the perſecution of Mecca, or 
had received the fugitive in the walls of Medina. 
The encreaſing myriads, who acknowledged 


Mahomet as their king and prophet, had been 


compelled by his arms, or allured by his proſ- 


perity. The polytheiſts were confounded by the 


ſimple idea of a ſolitary and inviſible God: the 
pride of the Chriſtians and Jews diſdained the 


yoke of a mortal and contemporary legiſlator, 


Their habits of faith and obedience were not 
ſufficiently confirmed; and many of the new 
converts regretted the venerable antiquity of 


the law of Moſes, or the rites and myſteries 


of the Catholic church, or the idols, the ſa- 


crifices, the joyous feſtivals, of their Pagan an- 
ceſtors. The jarring intereſts and hereditary 


feuds of the Arabian tribes had not yet coaleſ- 
ced 
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ced in a ſyſtem of union and ſubordination, 


and the Barbarians were impatient of the mildeſt 
and moſt ſalutary laws that curbed their paſ- 
ſions, or violated their cuſtoms. They ſubmit- 
ted with reluctance to the religious precepts of 
the Koran, the abſtinence from wine, the faſt of 
the Ramadan, and the daily repetition of five 


prayers; and the alms and tithes, which were 


collected for the treaſury of Medina, could be 
_ diſtinguiſhed only by a name from the payment 


of a perpetual and ignominious tribute. The 
example of Mahomet had excited a ſpirit of fa- 
naticiſm or impoſture, and ſeveral of his rivals 


preſumed to imitate the conduct and defy the 
authority of the living prophet At the head of 
the fugitives and auxiliaries, the firſt caliph was 
reduced to the cities of Mecca, Medina, and 
Tayef; and perhaps the Koreiſh would dae re- 


A0 en 'the idols of the Caaba, if their levity 
had not been checked by a ſeaſonable reproot. 


« Ye men of Mecca, will ye be the laſt to em- 
e brace and the firſt to abandon the religion of 


ce lam?” After exhorting the Moſlems to 


confide in the aid of God and his apoſtle, Abu— 
beker reſolved, by a vigorous attack, to prevent 
the junction of the rebels. The women and 
children were ſafely lodged in the cavities of the 
mountains: the warriors, marching under 
eleven banners, diffuſed the terror of their 
arms; and the appearance of a military force 
revived and confirmed the loyalty of the faith- 
ful The inconſtant tribes accepted with hum- 
ble repentance, the duties of prayer, and faſt- 
ing, and alms; and, after ſome examples of 


ſucceſs and ſeverity, the moſt daring apoſtates 
fell proſtrate before the ſword of the Lord and 


of Caled. In the fertile province of Yemana (1), 
X 2 between 


(1 te the deſcription of the city and country of Al Yamanah, in 
Abulfeda. 
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between the Red Sea and the Gulph of Perſia, 


in a city not inferior to Medina itſelf, a powerful 
chief, his name was Moſeilama, had aſſumed the 
character of a prophet, and the tribe of Hanifa 
liſtened to his voice, A female propheteſs was 
attracted by his reputation : the decencies of 
words and actions were ſpurned by theſe favour- 


ites of heaven (2); and they employed ſeveral 
days in myſtic and amorous converſe. An ob- 


ſcure ſentence of his Koran, or book, is yet ex- 


tant (3); and, in the pride of his miſſion, Mo- 


ſeilama condeſcended to offer a partition of the 
earth, The propoſal was anſwered by Mahomet 
with contempt; but the rapid progreſs of the 


impoſtor awakened the fears of his ſucceſſor : 
| forty thouſand Moſlems were aſſembled under 


the ſtandard of Caled; and the exiſtence of 
their faith was reſigned to the event of a deciſive 
battle, In the firſt action, they were repulſed 
with the loſs of twelve hundred men; but the 
{kill and perſeverance of their general prevailed: 
their defeat was avenged by the ſlaughter of ten 
thouſand infidels; and Moſeilama himſelf was 
pierced by an Ethiopian flave with the ſame 


Abulfeda, Deſcript. Arabiz, p. 60, 61. In the xiiitÞ century, there were 
ſome ruins, and a few palms ;z but in the preſent century, the ſame 
ground is occupied by the viſions and arms of a modern prophet, whoſe 


_ tenets are imperfeQly known (Niebuhr, Deſcription de l'Arabie, p. 296 
—302). 1 | | 


(2) Their fiſt ſalutation may be tranſcribed, but cannot be tranſlated. 
it was thus that Moleilama ſaid cr ſung: | 
Surge tandem itaque ſtrenue permolenda; nam ſtratus tibi thorus eſt, 
Aut in propatuſo tento11o fi velis, aut in abditiore eubiculo fi malis; 
Aut ſupinam te humi exporrectam fuſtigabo, fi velis, aut 6 malis 
| manibus pedibuſque nixam, | 
Aut 6 velis ejus ¶ Friapi) gemino triente, aut ſi malis totus veniam, 
Imo, totus venito, O Apoſtole Dei, clamabat fœmina. Id ipſum di- 
cebat 0 
Moſeilams mihi quoque ſuggeſſit Deus. 


The propheteſs Segjah, after the fall of her lover, returned to idolatry 5 
bdut, under the reign of Moawiyah, ſhe became a Muſulman and died at 
Baſſ:ra (Abulfeda, Annal. verl. Reiſke, p. 63.) | 


(3) See this text, which demonſtrates a God from the work of 
generation, in Abulpharagius (Specimeo, Hiſt. Arabum, p. 13. and Dy- 
naſt, p. 103.) and Abulfeda (Annal. p. 63.). | | 


_ Javelin 
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Javelin which had mortally wounded the uncle of 
| Mahomet. The various rebels of Arabia, with- 


out a chief or a cauſe, were ſpeedily ſuppreſſed 
by the power and diſcipline of the riſing mo- 


narchy ; and the whole nation again profeſſed, 


and more ſtedfaſtly held, the religion of the 


Koran, The ambition of the caliphs provided 
an immediate exerciſe for the reſtlels ſpirit of the 


Saracens: their valour was united in the proſe- 


cution ot an holy war; and their enthuſiaſm 


was equally confirmed by oppalntion and vic- 


| tory. 
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From the rapid conqueſts of the Saracens a Charatter of 
_ preſumption will naturally ariſe, that the 6 


caliphs commanded in perſon the armies of the 
faithful, and ſought the crown of martyrdom in 


the foremoli ranks of the battle. The courage 


of Abubeker (4), Omar (5), and Othman (o), 
had indeed been tried in the perſecution and 
wars of the prophet ; and the perſonal aſſurance 


of paradiſe muſt have taught them to deſpiſe 


the pleaſures and dangers of the preſent world. 


But they aſcended the throne in a venerable or 
mature age, and eſteemed the domeſtic cares of 


religion and juſtice the moſt important duties of 
a ſovereign, Except the preſence of Omar at 


the ſiege of Jeruſalem, their longeſt expeditions 


were the frequent pilgrimage from Medina to 
Mecca ; and they calmly received the tidings of 


victory as they prayed or preached before the 


ſepulchre of the prophet, The auſtere and fru- 


gal meaſure of their lives was the effect of vir- 
tue or habit, and the pride of their ſimplicity 


inſulted the vain magnificence of the kings of 


(4) His reign in Eutychius, tom. ii. p. net. Elmacin, p. 18. Abul- 
pharagius, p. 108. Abulfeda, p. 60. D'Herbelot, p. 58, | 
(5) His reign in Eutychius, p. 264. Elmacin, p. 24. Abulphara- 
gius, p. 110, Abulteda p. 66. D*Herbelat, p. 689. 
(6) His reign in Eutychius, p. 323. Elmacin, p. 36. Abulpharagius, 
7. 116. — p. 75. tt p. 695 h 
the 
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the earth. When Abubeker aſſumed the office 


of caliph, he enjoined his daughter Ayeſha to 
take a {tri account of his private patrimony, 

that it might be evident whether he were enriched. 
or impoveriſhed by the ſervice of the ſtate. He 


thought himſelf entitled to a ſtipend of three 


pieces of gold, with the ſufficient maintenance 
of a fingle camel and a black ſlave; but on the 


Friday of each week, be diſtributed the reſidue 
of his own and the public money, firſt to the 
moſt worthy, and then to the moſt indigent, of 


the Moflems. The remains of his wealth, a 


coarſe garment, and five pieces of gold, were 


delivered to his ſuccefior, who lamented with a 


modeſt ſigh his own inability to equal ſuch an 


admirable model. Yet the abſtinence and hu- 
mility of Omar were not inferior to the virtues | 
of Abubeker; his food conſiſted of barley- 
| bread or dates; his drink was water; he preached 
in a gown that was torn or tattered in twelve 
places; and a Perſian ſatrap who paid his homage 
to the conqueror, found him aſleep among the 
| beggars on the ſteps of the moſch of Medina. 
Oeconomy is the fource of liberality, and the 


encreaſe of the revenue enabled Omar to eſtabliſh 
a juſt and perpetual reward for the paſt and pre- 
{ent ſervices of the faithful. Careleſs of his own 
emolument, he aſſigned to Abbas, the uncle of 
the prophet, the firſt and molt ample allowance 


of twenty-five thouſand drams or pieces of 


filver. Five thouſand were allotted to each of 
the aged warriors, the relics of the field of 


Heder, and the laſt and meaneſt of the compa- 


nions of Mahomet was diſtinguiſhed by the an- 


nual reward of three thouſand pieces. One 
thouſand was they ſtipend of the veterans who 


had fought in the firit battles againſt the Greeks 
and Perſians, and the decreaſing pay, as low as 


fifty pieces of ſilver, was adapted to the reſpec- 


tive 
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tive merit and ſeniority of the ſoldiers of Omar. 
Under his reign, and that of his predeceſſor, 
the conquerors of the Eaſt, were the truſty ſer- 
vants of God and the people: the maſs of the 


public treaſure was conſecrated to the expences 


of peace and war; a prudent mixture of juſtice 
and bounty, maintained the diſcipline of the 
Saracens, and they united, by a rare felicity, 
the diſpatch and execution of deſpotiſm, 
with the equal and frugal maxims of a re- 
publican government. The heroic courage 


of Ali (), and the conſummate prudence of 


Moawiyah (8), excited the emulation of their 


ſubjects ; and the talents which had been ex- 
erciſed in the ſchool of civil diſcord, were 
more uſefully applied to propagate the faith 
and dominion of the prophet. In the floth 
 andvanity of the palace of Damaſcus, the ſucceed- 
ing princes of the houſe of Ommiyah were alike 


deſtitute of the qualifications of ſtateſmen and 
of ſaints (9). Yet the ſpoils of unknown na- 


tions were continually laid at the foot of their 


throne, and the uniform aſcent of the Arabian 


greatneſs muſt be aſcribed to the ſpirit of the 


nation rather than the abilities of their chiefs. 
A large deduction mult be allowed for the weak- 


neſs of their enemies. The birth of Mahomet 


was fortunately placed in the molt degenerate and 
diforderly period of the Perſians, the Romans, 


and the Barbarians of Europe: the empires ot 


Trajan, or even of Conſtantine or Charlemag- 
ne, would have repelled the aſſault of the naked 


(7) His reign in Cache. p. 343. Shoals p- $0: "Abvipharagivs 
p. 117. Abulfeda, p. 83. D*Herbelot, p. 89. 

(8) His reign in Eutychius, p. 344 Elmacin, p. 54. Abulpharagius, 
p 123. Abulfeda, p. 101. D'Herbelot, p. 586. 

9) Their reigns in Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 360395. Elmacin, p. 
$9—108, Abulpharagius, Dynaſt. ix. p. 124— 139. Abulfeda, p. 111 
—141. D' Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 691. and che particular 
articles of the Ommiades. 


Saracens, 
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Saracens, and the torrent of fanaticiſm might 
have been abſcurely loſt in the ſands of Arabia. 
In the victorious days of the Roman republic, 


it had been the aim of the ſenate to confine 
their counſels and legions to a ſingle war, and 
completely to ſuppreſs a firſt enemy before they 


provoked the hoſtilities of a ſecond, Theſe timid 


maxims of policy were diſdained by the magna- 


nimity or enthuſiaſm of the Arabian caliphs. 


With the ſame vigour and ſucceſs they invad- 


ed the ſucceſſors of Auguſtus and thoſe of Ar- 


taxerxes; and the rival monarchies at the ſame 
inſtant became the prey of an enemy whom 
they had been ſo long accuſtomed to deſpiſe. In 
the ten years of the adminiſtration of Owar, 
the Saracens reduced to his obedience thirty-ſix 


thouſand cities or caſtles, deſtroyed four thou- 
ſand churches or temples of the unbelievers, 


and edified fourteen hundred moſchs for the ex- 
erciſe of the religion of Mahomet. One hun- 
dred years after his flight from Mecca, the arms 


and the reign of his ſucceſſors extended from In- 


dia to the Atlantic Ocean, over the various and 
diſtant provinces, which way be compriſed under 


the names of, I. Perſia; II. Syria; III. Egypt; 


IV. Africa; and, V. Spain. Under this general di- 


viſion, I ſhall proceed to unfold theſe memo- 


rable tranſactions ; diſpatching with brevity the 


remote and leſs intereſting conqueſts of the Faſt, 
-and reſerving a fuller narrative for thoſe dome 


tic countries, which had been included within 
the pale of the Roman empire. Yet [| muſt ex- 


cuſe my own defects by a juſt complaint of the 


blindneſs and inſufficiency of my guides. } he 
Greeks, ſo loquacious in controverly, have not 
been anxious to celebrate the triumphs of their 


enemies 
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enemies (10). After a century of ignorance, 


the firſt annals of the Muſulmans were collected 
in a great meaſure from the voice of tradition 
(11). Among the numerous productions of 


Arabic and Perſian literature (12), our interpre- 
ters have ſelected the imperfect ſketches of a 


more recent age (13). The art and genius of 


(10) For the viith and viiith century, we have ſcarcely any original 
evidence of the Byzantine hiſtorians, except the Chronicles of Theo- 
phanes (Theophanis Cunteſſoris Chronog: aphia, Gr. et Lat, cum notis 
Jacobi Goar. Paris, 1655, in folio); and the Abridgement of Nice ho- 


tus (Nicephori Patriarchz, C. P. Breviarium Hiſtoricum, Gr, et Lat. 


Paris, 1648, in fuijo), who toth lived in the beginning of the ixth cen- 


tury (fee Hanckius de Scriptor Byzant. p. 200-246). Their con- 


temporary Photius does not ſeem to be more opulent. After praifing the 
ſtyle or Nicephorus, he adds, Kar se Ton, £54 TOY To ar 
&TOMpUT TOfaevog Tile rug iforias 1n ouvyrapn, and only complains of his 
extreme brevity (Phot, Bibjiot. cod. Ixvi. p. 100.) Some additions 


may be gleaned from the more recent hiſtories of Cedrenus and Zonaras 


of the xith century. © | 


(11) Tabari, or Al Tabari, a native of Taboreſtan, a famous Imam 


of Bagdad, and the Livy of the Arabians, finiſhed his general biſtory in 
the year of the Hegira 302 (A. D 914). At the requeſt of his friends, 
he reduced a work of zo, ooo ſheets to a more realunable ſize, But his 
Arabic original is known only by the Perſian and the Turkih vertions, 
The Saracenic hittory of £ba Amid, or Elmacin, is ſaid to be an abridg- 
ment of the great Tabati (Ockley's Hilt. of the Saracens, vol. ii pre- 
face p. XXXix. and, liſt of authors, d Herbelot, p 866. 870. 1014.). 


(12) Beſides the liſts of authors framed by Prideaux (Life of Mahoe | 
met, p. 179—18g.), Ockley (at the end of his ſecond volume), and 


Petit de la Croix (Hiſt. de Gengiſcan. p. 5$25—550.), we find in the Bib- 


lietheque Orienizale Jarikh, a catalogue of two or three hundred hitfo- | 
rie> or chronicles of the Eaſt, of which not more than three or tour ate 
older than Tabari. A lively ſketch of Oriental literature is given by 


Reiſke (in his Prudidagmata ad H»gjt Chalifæ librum memorialem ad 
cilcem Abulfede Tabuiz Syria, Lipſiz, 1766); but his project and 
tue French verſion of Petit de la Croix (Hiit. de Timur Bec. tom. i. 
preface, p. xIv.) have fallen to the ground | 
(i3) The particular hiſtorians and geographers will be occaſionally in- 
trodduced. The four following titles repreſent the annals, which have 
guided me in this general narrative, 1. Annales Eutychii, Patriarche 
Alexandrini, ab Edeva: do Pacockio, Oxon, 1656, 2 voll., in 49, A pom- 
phus edition of an indifferent uthor, tranſlated by Pocock to gratity the 
P.cHyterian prejudices of his triend S-!den.. 2. Hiſteria Saracentca 
 Georgit Elmacint, operd et ſludio Thome Erpenii, in 4to, Lugd Batave 
rum, 1625. He is ſaid to have haltily tranſla ed a corrupt MS, and his 
verſion is often deficient in ſtyle and ſenſe. 3. Hiftoria cemendioſa Dye 
„iar « Gregorio Abulfpharagio, interprete I'dwardo P:cockio, in 4*9, 
Oxon, 1663 More uleful jor the literary than the civil hiſtory of the 
Eaſt. 4 Abulfede Annales Meſlemict ad Ann. Hegiræ, ccecvi. a Jo. 
Fac Reiſte, in 49, Lipſiæ, 1784. The beſt of our Chronicles, both 
for the urigina! and verſion, yet how far below the name of Abulfeda. 
We know that he wrote at Hamah, in the xivth century. The three 
fo. mer were Chriſtians of the xth, xiith, and xiiith centuries; the two 
firſt natives of Egypt, a Melchite patriarch, aud a Jacobite ſcribe. 
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| hiſtory have ever been unknown to the Aſiatics 


(14); they are ignorant of the laws of criti- 


ciſm; and our monkiſh chronicles of the ſame 


period may be compared to their moſt popular 
works, which are never vivified by the ſpirit of 


philoſophy and freedom. The Oriental library 
of a Frenchman (15) would inſtru the moſt 


learned mufti of the Faſt; and perhaps the 


| leiden of 


Peri1a, 
A. D. 632. 


Arabs might not find in a ſingle hiſtorian, ſo clear 
and comprehenſive a narrative of their own ex- 


ploits, as that which will be deduced in the en- 


ſuing ſheets. 

I. In the firſt year of the firſt caliph, his lieu- 
tenant Caled, the ſword of God, and the ſcourge 
of the infidels, advanced to the banks of the 


Euphrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar and 
Hira. Weſtward of the ruins of Babylon, 


tribe of ſedentary Arabs had fixed themſelves on 
the verge of the deſert; and Hira was the ſeat 


of a race of kings who had embraced the 


Chriſtian religion, and reigned above ſix 


hundred years under the ſhadow of the throne 


of Perſia (16). The laſt of the Mondars was 


defeated and ſlain by Caled ; his ſon was ſent a 
captive to Medina; his nobles bowed before the 


ſucceſſor of the prophet; the people was tempt- 


ed by the example and ſucceſs of their country- 


(14) M. de Guignes (Hiſt, des Huns, tom. 1. pref. p. xix, xx.) has 
characteriſed, with truth and knowleilge, the two forts of Arabian hif- 
torian, the dry annaliſts, and the tumid and flowery orator, 

(15) Bivliotheque Orientale, par M. d' Herbelot, in folio, Paris, 1697, 
For the character of the reſpectable author, conſult his friend Thevenot 
(Voyages du Levant, part i. Ch. 1). His work is an agreeable miſcellany, 


which muſt gratify every taſte; but I never can digeft the alphabeticat 


order, and | find him more ſatisfactory in the Perſian than the Arabic 
biltory- The recent ſupplement from the papers of M M. Viſdelou 


and Galland (in folio, La Hay e, 1779) is of a different caſt, a medley of 


tales, proverbs, and Chineſe antiquities. 
(16) Pocock will explain the chronology (Specimen, Hiſt. Arabum, 


p 66—74.), aad d'Anville the Geography (I'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 


126), of the Dynaſty of the Almondars, The Engliſh ſcholar underſtood 
more Arabie than the Mufti of Aleppo (Ockley, vol. li, p. 34): the 
French geographer is e at home in every age and every climate of 


the world. 


men; 
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men; and the caliph accepted as the firſt fruits 
of foreign conqueſt, an annual tribute of ſeven- 
ty thouſand pieces of gold. The conquerors, 
and even their hiſtorians, were aſtoniſhed by the 
dawn of their future greatneſs: In the ſame 
year, ſays Elmacin, © Caled fought many ſingle 


e“ battles; an immenſe multitude of the infi- 
“ dels was ſlaughtered; and ſpoils, infinite and 
innumerable, were acquired by the victorious 


cc 


% Moſlems (17).” But the invincible Caled v as 


ſoon transferred to the Syrian war: the invaſion 


of the Perſian frontier was conducted by leis 
active or lets prudent commanders : the Saracens 
were repulled with loſs in the pallage of the 


Euphrates ; and, though they chaſtiſed the inſo- 


lent purſuit of the Magians, their remaining 
forces ſtill hovered in the deſert of Babylon. 
The indignation and fears of the Perſians ſuſ- 
pended for a moment their inteſtine diviſi 
By the unanimous ſentence of the prieſts and 
nobles, their queen Arzema was depoſed ; 
the fixth of the tranſient uſurpers who had 
ariſen and vaniſhed in three or four years, 
ſince the death of Choſroes and the retreat 
of Heraclius. Her tiara was placed on the 
head of Yezdegerd, the grandſon of Choſroes: 
and the ſame æra, which coincides with an al- 


tronomical period (18), has recorded the fall of 


the 


(17) Fecit et Chaled plurima i in bos anno o preelia, in quibus vicerunt 
Muſlimi, et !nfidelium immensa multitudine occisi ſpolia infinita et in- 
numera ſunt nacti (Hiſt. Saracenica, p. 20.), The Chriſtian annaliſt 
 Nides into he national and compendious term of infidels, and I often 

adopt (I hope without ſcanda]) this charaReriftic mode of expreſſion. 

(18) A cycle of 1:0 yea's, tbe end of which an intercalary month of 


30 days ſupplied the uie of ur Bifſextile, and reſtored the integrity of 
the ſolar year. In « great revolution of 14:0 years, this intercalation 


was ſucceſſively removed fr :m tue firſt to the twelfth month; but Hyde 
and Freret are invoived in a profound controverſy, whether: the twelve, 
or only eight of theſe changes were accompliſhed before the zra of Yez- 
degerd, which is u uninimouſly fixed to the 16th of June A. D. 632. How 
laboriouſly does the curious jpirit of Europe explore the darkeſt and moſt 


diſtant 


I*Z 


Rattle of 
Cadeha, 


Ons. A D. 636. 
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the Saſſanian dynaſty and the religion of Zoro. 
aſter (19). The youth and inexperience of the 


prince, he was only fifteen years of age, declined 


a perilous encounter : the royal ſtandard was de- 


livered into the hands of his general Ruſtam ; 
and a remnant of thirty thouſand regular troops 
was ſwelled in truth, or in opinion, to one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand ſubjects, or allies, of 
the great king. The Moſlems, whoſe numbers 
were reinforced from twelve to thirty thouſand, 
had pitched their camp in the plains of Cadeſia 


(20): and their line, though it conſiſted of fewer 


men, could produce more ſoldiers than the un- 


wieldy hoſt of the infidels. I ſhall here obſerve 


what I muſt often repeat, that the charge of the 
Arabs was not like that of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the effort of a firm and compact infantry : 
their military force was chiefly formed of cavalry 
and archers; and the engagement, which was 
often interrupted and often renewed by ſingle 
combats and flying ſkirmiſhes, might be pro- 
_ tracted without any deciſive event to the conti- 
nuance of ſeveral days. The periods of the bat- 
tle of Cadeſia were diſtinguiſhed by their pecu. 
lar appellations. The firſt, from the well-timed 


appearance of ſix thouſand of the Syrian bre- 


thren, was denominated the day of ſuccour. 


The day of concuſſion might expreſs the diſorder 


of one, or perhaps of both, of the contending 


diftant antiquities (Hyde, de Religione Perſarum, c 14—18 p. 18.— 
111. Freret in the Mem, de ' Académie des Inſcriptions, tom. xvi. p. 


133—267.) 


(19) Nine days after the death of Mahomet (7th June A. D. 632), we 


nd the æra of Vezdegerd 16th June A. D. 632,) and his accefſion can- 


not be poftponed beyond the end of the firſt year. His predeeeſſors eould 
not therefore reſiſt the arms of the caliph Omar, and theſe unqueſtiona- 
ble dates overthrow the thoughtleſs chronology of Abulpharagius, See 


Ockley's Hiſt. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 130. 


(20) Cadeſia, ſays the Nubian geographer (p 121), is in margine ſoli- 


tudinis, 61 leagues from Bagdad, and two ſtations from Cufa. Otter 


 {Voyage, tom. i. p. 163.) reckons 1g leagues, and obſerves, that the 
Place is ſupplied with dates and water. 1 


armies, 
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armies. The third, a nocturnal tumult, receiv- 
ed the whimſical name of the night of barzing, 


from the diſcordant clamours, which were com- 


pared to the inarticulate ſounds of the fierceſt 


animals. The morning of the ſucceeding day 


determined the fate of Perſia; and a ſeaſonable 
whirlwind drove a cloud of duſt againſt tge 
faces of the unbelievers. The clangor of arms 
Was re-echoed to the tent of Ruſtam, who, far 
unlike the ancient hero of his name, was gent- 
ly reclining in a cool and tranquil ſhade, amidſt 
the baggage of his camp, and the train of mules 
that were laden with gold and filver. On the 


ſound of danger he ſtarted from his couch; but 


his flight was overtaken by a valiant Arab, who 
caught him by the foot, ſtruck off his head, 
hoiſted it on a lance, and inſtantly returning to 
the field of battle, carried ſlaughter and diſmay 
among the thickeſt ranks of the Perſians. The 


Saracens confeſs a loſs of ſeven thouſand five 


hundred men; and the battle of Cadeſia is juſtly 
deſcribed by the epithets of obſtinate and atro- 
cious (21). The ſtandard of the monarchy was 
overthrown and captured in the field 


a lea- 
thern apron of a blackſmith, who, in ancient 
times, had ariſen the deliverer of Perſia; but 


this badge of heroic poverty was diſguiſed, and 


almoſt concealed by a profuſion of precious 
gems (22). After this victory, the wealthy pro- 


vince of Irak or Aſſyria ſubmitted to the caliph, 
and his conqueſts were firmly eſtabliſhed by the 
ſpeedy foundation of Baſſora (23), a place which 

e e | ever 


(21) Atrox, contumax, plus ſemul renovatum, are the well-choſen 
expreſſions of the tranſlator of Abulfed:i (Reiſke, p. 69.)- | 

(22) D*'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 297. 348. 

(23) The reader may ſatisfy himſelf on the ſubject of Baſſora, by 
conſulting the following writers: Geograph Nubienſ p. 121. D'Herbe- 


lot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 192. D' Anville, L'Euphrate et le Tigre, 


p. 130. 133. 145. Raynal, Hiſt Philo ſophique des deux Indes, tom. ii. 
p. 92—100, Voyages di Pietro della Valle, tom. iv. p. 370—391. De 
| 5 Taveruier, 
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ever commands the trade and navigation of the 
Perſians. At the diſtance of fourſcore miles 
from the Gulf, the Euphrates and Tigris unite 
in a broad and direct current, which is aptly 
ſtyled the river of the Arabs. In the mid-way, 
between the junction and the mouth of theſe 
famous ſtreams, the new ſettlement was planted 
on the weſtern dan: the firſt colony was com- 
poſed of eight hundred Moſlems; but the in— 
fluence of the ſituation ſoon reared a flouriſhing 

and populous capital. The air, though es 
fively hot, 1s pure and healthy: the meadows 
are filled with palm-trees and cattle ; and one of 
the adjacent vallies has been celebrated amon 


Foundvion the four paradiſes or gardens of Aſia. Under 
of Bailors. the firſt caliphs, the juriſdiction | of this Arabian 


colony extended over the ſouthern provinces of 

Perſia : the city has been ſanctified by the tombs 

of the companions and martyrs ; and the veſſels 

of Europe ſtill frequent the port of Baſſora, as 

a convenient ſtation and paſſage of the Indian 
trade 

Sack of lia. After the defeat of Cadeſia, a country i inter- 


d, ſected by rivers and canals might have oppoſed 


A. D. 6. 


en AN inſuperable barrier to the victorious cavalry; 


and the walls of Cteſiphon or Madayn, which 
had reſiſted the battering-rams of the Romans, 
would not have yielded to the darts of the Sa- 
racens. But the flying Perſians were overcome 
by the belief, chat the laſt day of their religion 
and empire was at hand: the ſtrongeſt poſts 
were abandoned by treachery or cowardice; and 
the king, with a part of his family and trea- 
ſures, eſcaped to Holwan at the foot of the Me- 
dian hills. In the third month after the battle, 
Said, the lieutenant of Omar, paſſed the Tigris 


Tavernier, tom. i. p. 240—247. De Thevenot, tom. 11. p. 8468684. 
D' Otter, tom. ii. p. 45—78. De e Niebubr, torn, ii. p. 172-199. 
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without oppoſition; the capital was taken by 


aſſault; and the diſorderly reſiſtance of the peo- 
ple gave a keener edge to the ſabres of the Moſ- 
lems, who ſhouted with religious tranſport, 
«{ This is the white palace of Choſroes, this is 
* the promiſe of the apoſtle of God!“ The na- 
ked robbers of the deſert were ſuddenly enriched 
beyond the meaſure of their hope or knowledge. 


Fach chamber revealed a new treaſure ſecreted 
with art, or oſtentatiouſſy diſplayed; the gold 


and filver, the various wardrobes and precious 


furniture, ſurpaſſed (ſays Abulfeda) the eſtimate 
of fancy or numbers; and another hiſtorian de- 
fines the untold and almoſt infinite maſs, by the 


fabulous computation of three thouſands of 


| thouſands of thouſands of pieces of gold (24). 


Some minute though curious facts repreſent the 
contraſt of riches and ignorance. 'From the re- 


mote iſlands of the Indian Ocean, a large pro- 


viſion of camphire (25) had been imported, 
which is employed with a mixture of wax to il- 


luminate the palaces of the Eaſt. Strangers to 
the name and properties of that odoriferous gum, 
the Saracens, miſtaking it for ſalt, mingled the 
camphire in their bread, and were aſtoniſhed at 
the bitterneſs of the taſte. One of the apart- 


ments of the palace was decorated with a carpet 
of ſilk, ſixty cubits in length, and as many in 


breadth : a paradiſe or garden was depictured on 
the ground; the flowers, fruits, and ſhrubs 


(24) Mente vix poteſt numerove comprehendi quanta ſpolia . 
noſtris ceſſerint. Abulfeda, p. 69. Yet H ſtill ſuſpect, that che extra- 
vagant numbers of Elmacin may be the error, not of the text, but ot 
the verſion. The beſt tranſlators from the Greek, for inſtance, 1 find 16 
be very poor arithmeticians. 

(2s) The Camphire tree grows in a China and Japan; but many e 


dred weight of thoſe meaner ſorts are exchanged for a ſingle pound of 


the more precious gum of Borneo and Sumatra (Raynal, Hiſt. Philoſoph. 
tom. i. p. 362—368. Dictionnaire d' Hiſt. Naturelle par Bomare. Mil- 
lar's Gardener's Dictionaty). Theſe may be the iſlands of the firſt cli- 


mate from whence the Arabians imported their camphirs (Geœograpti. 


Nub. p. 34, 35. d'Herbelot, p. 232). 
Werke 
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were imitated by the figures of the gold em- 


broidery, and the colours of the precious ſtones ; 
and the ample ſquare was encircled by a varie- 


gated and verdant border. 'The Arabian gene- 
ral perſuaded his ſoldiers to relinquiſh their 
claim, in the reaſonable hope, that the eyes of 
the caliph would be delighted with the ſplendid 


workmanſhip of nature and induſtry. Regard- 


leis of the merit of art and the pomp of royalty, 


the rigid Omar divided the prize among his 
brethren of Medina: the picture was deſtroyed ; 

but ſuch was the intrinſic value of the materials, 
that the ſhare of Ali alone was ſold for twenty 
| thouſand drams. A mule that carried away the 
tiara and cuiraſs, the belt and bracelets of Choſ- 


roes, was overtaken by the purſuers; the gor- 


geous trophy was preſented to the commander 
of the faithful, and the graveſt of the compa- 
nions condeſcended to ſmile when they beheld 


the white beard, hairy arms, and uncouth figure 
of the veteran, who was inveſted with the ſpoils 


of the great king (26). The ſack of Cteſiphon 
was followed by its deſertion and gradual decay. 
The Saracens difhked the air and ſituation of the 


place, and Omar was adviſed by his general to 
remove the ſeat of government to the weſtern 


ſide of the Euphrates. In every age the foun- 
dation and ruin of the Aſſyrian cities has been 
eaſy and rapid; the country is deſtitute of ſtone 


and timber, and the moit fold ſtructures (27) 
are compoſed of bricks baked in the ſun, and 


joined by a cement of the native bitumen. The 


( 26) See 8 Vie de 8 tom. i. P- 376, 377. I may Cre- 


dit the fact, without believing the prophecy. 


(27) The molt conſiderable ruins of Aſſyria are the tower of Belus, at 


Babylon, and the hall of Choſroes, at Cteſiphon: they have been viſited 


dy that vain and curious traveller Pietro della Valle (torn. 1. p. 73— 
7:8. 731=73s6.). | 


name 
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name of Cufa (28) deſcribes an habitation of 
reeds and earth; but the importance of the 
new capital was ſupported by the numbers, 
wealth, and ſpirit of a colony of veterans ; and 
their licentiouſneſs was indulged by the wiſeſt 


caliphs who were apprehenſive of provoking the 


revolt of an hundred thouſand ſwords : © Ve 


men of Cufa,” ſaid Ali, who ſolicited their 
ad, * you have been always conſpicuous by 


% your valour. You conquered the Perſian 
« king, and ſcattered his forces, till you had 
taken poſſeſſion of his inheritance.” This 
mighty conqueſt was atchieved by the battles of 
Jalula and Nehavend. After the loſs of the 


former, Yezdegerd fled from Holwan and con- 


cealed his ſhame and deſpair in the mountains of 


Farſiſtan, from whence Cyrus had deſcended 


with his equal and valiant companions. The 


courage of the nation ſurvived that of the mo- 
narch; among the hills to the ſouth of Ecba- 


- tana or Hamadan, one hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand Perſians made a third and final ſtand for 


their religion and country; and the deciſive. 
battle of Nehavend was ſtyled by the Arabs the 
victory of victories. If it be true that the flying 


general of the Perſians was ſtopt and overtaken 
in a crowd of mules and camels laden with 
honey, the incident, however ſlight or ſingular, 
will denote the luxurious impediments of an 
Oriental army (29). 
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The geography of Perſia is darkly delineated Congueſ of 


by the Greeks and Latins ; but the moſt illuſtri- * 


A D. 


ous of her cities appear to be more ancient than 637—651- 


the invaſion of the Arabs. By the reduction of 


(280 Conſult the article of ats in the BibliothZque of &@Herbelot 
(p. 277,478.), and the ſecond volume of Ockley's hiſtory, particularly 
p. 40. and 153. 

(29) See the article of Nehavend, in d' Herbelot, p. 667, 668. j and 

oyages en Turquie et en Perſe, par Otter, tom. i. p. 191. 
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Hamadan and Iſpahan, of Caſwin, Tauris, and 


Rei, they gradually approached the ſhores of the 


Caſpian Sea; and the orators of Mecca might 
applaud the ſucceſs and ſpirit of the faithful, 
who had already loſt ſight of the northern bear, 


and had almoſt tranſcended the bounds of the 
| habitable world (30). Again turning towards 


the Welt and the Roman empire, they repaſſed 


the Tigris over the bridge of Moſul, and, in 


the captive provinces of Armenia and Meſopo- 


tamia, embraced their victorious brethren of the 


Syrian army. From the palace of Madayn their 
Eaſtern progreſs was not leſs rapid or extenſive. 
They advanced along the Tigris and the Gulf; 
penetrated through the paſſes of the mountains 


into the valley of Eſtachar or Perſepolis; and 
profaned the laſt ſanctuary of the Magian em- 


pire. The grandfon of Choſroes was nearly ſur- 
priſed among the falling columns and mutilated 


figures; a fad emblem of the paſt and preſent 


fortune of Perſia (31): he fled with accelerated 
haſte over the deſert of Kirman, implored the 


aid of. the warhke Segeſtans, and fought an 
humble refuge on the verge of the Turkiſh and 
Chineſe. power. But a victorious army is inſen- 


ſible of fatigue : the Arabs divided their forces 
in the purſuit of a timorous enemy; and the 


caliph Othman promiſed the government of 


Choraſan to the firſt general who ſhould enter 
that large and populous e the kingdom of 


4981 It; is in ſuch a ſtyle at ignorance and wonder: | that the Athenian 
orator deſcribes the Arctic conqueſts of Alexander, who never advanced 
beyond the ſhores of the Caſp an. AM$1@pog Eg T1; ae Kai TH; oi 


Lene, obi den, racng hn n E ſchines contra Cteſi phontem, tom. 


iii. p. $54, edit. Græc Orator. Reiſke. This memorable ca ſe Was plead- 
ed at Athens, Olymp cxii. 3. (before Chriſt 330), in the autumn (Tay- 
ler, præfat p. 370," & c), about a AJ after the battle of Arbela; and 
Alexander, in the purſuit of Darius, was marching towards Hyrcania 
and Bactriana. 

(31) We are indebted for this curious particular to the Dynaſties of 
Abulpharagius, p. 116; but it is needleſs to prove the identity of Eſta- 
char and Perſepolis (d'Herbelot, p 327); and ſtill mote needleſs to 
copy 'the drawings and — oe of Sir John Chardin, or Corneille le 


Bruyn, 


the 
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the ancient Bactrians. The condition was accept- 


ed; the prize was deſerved; the ſtandard of Ma- 


homet was planted on the walls of Herat, Merou, 


and Balch, and the ſucceſsful leader neither halted 


nor repoſed till his foaming cavalry had taſted the 


waters of the Oxus. In the public anarchy, the 


independent governors of the cities and caſtles ob- 


tained their ſeparate capitulations: the terms were 
granted or impoſed by the eſteem, the prudence, 


or the compaſſion, of the victors ; and a ſimple 


profeſſion of faith eſtabliſhed the diſtinction be- 


tween a brother and a ſlave. After a noble 
defence, Harmozan, the prince or ſatrap of 


Ahwaz and Suſa, was compelled to ſurrender 
his perſon and his ſtate to the diſcretion of the 
caliph ; and their interview exhibits a portrait 


of the Arabian manners. In the preſence, and 


by the command, of Omar, the gay Barbarian 


was deſpoiled of his hlken robes embroidered 


with gold, and of his tiara bedecked with 


rubies and emeralds : © Are you now ſenſible,” 


ſaid the conqueror to his naked captive ; © are 


you now ſenſible of the judgment of God, 
and of the different rewards of infidelity 

© and obedience?” © Alas!” replied Har- 
mozan, * I feel them too deeply. In the 
days of our common ignorance, we fought 
„with the weapons of the fleſh, and my na- 
ce tion was ſuperior. God was then neuter : 


« ſince he has eſpouſed your quarrel, you have 


% ſubverted our kingdom and religion.“ Op- 
preſſed by this painful dialogue, the Perſian 
complained of intolerable thirſt, but diſcovered 


ſome apprehenſion leſt he ſhould be killed whilſt | 
he was drinking a cup of water. Be of good 


“courage, ſaid the caliph, © your life is ſafe 
till you have drank this water:“ the crafty 


ſatrap accepted the aſſurance, and inſtantly 


daſhed the vaſe againſt the ground. Omar would 


have avenged the deceii ; but his companions . 
Y. 2.- repreſented 
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repreſented the ſanctity of an oath; and the 
ſpeedy converſion of Harmozan entitled him 


not only to a free pardon, but even to a ſtipend 


Death of 
the laſt . 
A. PD. 654. 


of two thouſand pieces of gold. The admi- 
niftration of Perſia was regulated by an actual 
ſurvey of the people, the cattle, and the fruits 
of the earth (32); and this monument which 
atteſts the vigilance of the caliphs, might _—_ 
inſtructed the philoſophers of every age (33). 
The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him be- 
yond the Oxus, and as far as the Jaxartes, two 
rivers (34) of ancient and modern renown, 
which deſcend from the mountains of India 
towards the Caſpian Sea. He was hoſpitably 


_ entertained by Tarkhan, prince of Fergana (35), 


a fertile province on the Jaxartes ; the king of 


Samarcand, with the Turkiſh tribes of Sogdiana 


and Scythia, were moved by the lamentations 


and promiſes of the fallen monarch ; and he 


ſolicited by a ſuppliant embaſly, the more ſolid 
and powerful friendſhip of the emperor of 
China (36). The virtuous Taitſong (37), the 
firſt of dynaſty of the Tang, may be jallly 


(32) After the conqueſt of Perſis, Theophanes ads. auTH 5 ro 
N ExEneuoev O pοο avaypapna; magay THY UT aUT0Y O(KB(AhEVNV. EYEVETS. 
de h avaypatpn xa; avdpwruv U A x2 purwy (Chronograph. p. 283.). 

(33) Amidſt our meagre relations, I muſt regret, that d Herbelat has 
not found and uſed a Perſian tranſlation of Tabari, enriched, as he ſays, 
with many extracts from the native hiſtorians of the Ghebers or Magi 
(Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 1014) 

(34) The moſt authentic accounts of the two rivers, the Sihon (Jax- 
artes), and the Gihon (Oxus), may be found in Sherif al Edrifi (Geo- 
graph. Nubienſ. p. 138.). Abulfeda(Deſcript. Choraſan. in Hudſon, tom. 


iii, p. 23.). Abulghazi Khan who reigned on their banks (Hiſt. Génèa- 


logique des Tatars, p. 32. 67.766, and che Turkiſh Geographer, a MS. 
in the king of France's library (Examen Critique des Hiſtoriens PAlex- 


andre, p. 194—360-). 


(35) The territory of Fergana is de ſeribed by Abulfeda, p. 76, 77. 

(36) Eo redegit anguſtiarum eundem regem exſulem, ut Turcici regis, 
et Sogdiani, et Sinenſis, au xilia miſſis literis imploraret (Abulſed. An- 
nal. p. 74.). The connection of the Perſian and Chineſe hiſtory is il- 
luſt rated by Freret (Mem, de l' Académie, tom. xvi. p. 248—286.), and 
de Guignes (Hiſt. des Huns, tom. i. p. $4—59.), and for the geography 
of the borders, tom. ii. p. 1—43.). 


(37) Hiſt. Sinica, p. 41-46. in the iiid part of the Kdlations Cu- 
rieuſes of Thevenot. 


compared 
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compared with the Antonines of Rome : his 
people enjoyed the bleſſings of proſperity and 


peace ; and his dominion was acknowledged by 
forty-tour hords of the Barbarians of Tartary. His 


laſt garriſons of Caſhgar and Khoten maintained 
a frequent intercourſewith their neighbours of the 
Jaxartes and Oxus; a recent colony of Perſians | 


had introduced into China the aſtronomy of the 
Magi; and Taitſong might be alarmed by the 
rapid progreſs and dangerous vicinity of the 


Arabs. The influence, and perhaps the ſup— 
plies, of China revived the hopes of Vezdegerd 


and the zeal of the worſhippers of fire; and he 


returned with an army of Turks to conquer the 


inheritance of his fathers. The fortunate Moſ- 


_ lems, without unſheathing their ſwords, were 
the ſpectators of his ruin and death. The grand- 


ſon of Choſroes was betrayed by his ſervant, 


inſulted by the ſeditious inhabitants of Merou, 
and opprefled, defeated, and purſued, by his 
Barbarian allies. He reached the banks of a 


river, and offered his rings and bracelets for an 
inſtant paſſage in a miller's boat. Ignorant or 
inſenſible of royal diſtreſs, the ruſtic replied, 


that four drams of ſilver were the daily profit 


of his mill, and that he would not ſuſpend his 


work unleſs the loſs was repaid, In this mo- 


ment of heſitation and delay, the laſt of the 


Saffanian kings was overtaken and ſlaughtered 


by the Turkiſh cavalry, in the nineteenth year 


of his unhappy reign (38). His ſon Firuz, an 


humble client of the Chineſe emperor, accepted 
the ſtation of captain of his guards ; and the 
Magian worſhip was long preſerved by a colony 
of loyal exiles in the province of Bucharia. 


(38) I have endeavoured to harmonize the various narratives of El- 
macin ( Hiſt Saracen. p. 37.), Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 116.), Abul- 
feda (Annal. p. 74. 79 ), and d'Herbelot (p. 485.). The end of Yez 
degerd was not only unfortunate but obſcure, f 

His 
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His grandſon inherited the regal name; but 
after a faint and fruitleſs enterpriſe, he returned 
to China, and ended his days in the palace of 
Sigan. The male line of the Saffanides was 
extinct; but the female captives, the daughters 
of Perſia, were given to the conquerors in ſer- 
vitude or marriage; and the race of the caliphs 
and imams was ennobled by the blood of their 


royal mothers (39). 


The con- 
queſt of 


 Tranſox1- 
Ans, 


A. D. 7 10. 


After the fall of the Perſian kingdom, the 


river Oxus divided the territories of the Sara- 


cens and of the Turks. This narrow boundary 
was foon overleaped by the ſpirit of the Arabs: 


the governors of Choraſan extended their ſuc- 


ceſſive inroads ; and one of their triumphs was 


adorned with the buſkin of a Turkiſh queen, 


which ſhe dropt in her precipitate flight hana J 
the hills of Bochara (40). But the final conqueſt 
of Tranſoxiana (41), as well as of Spain, was 
| reſerved for the glorious reign of the inactive 
Walid; and the name of Catibah, the camel- 
driver. declares the origin and merit of his ſuc- 
ceſsful lieutenant. While one of his colleagues 


difplayed the firſt Mahometan banner on the 


banks of the Indus, the ſpacious regions be- 


630 The two > daughters of . married Haſſan, the ſon of 
Ali, and Mohammed, the ſon of Abubeker; and the firſt of theſe was 


| the father of a numerous progeny. The daughter of Phirouz became 

the wife of the caliph Walid, and their ſon Yezid derived his genuine or 

fabulous deſcent from the Choſroes of Perſia, the Czſais of Rome, and 
the Chagans of the Turks or Avars (d' Herbelot, Bibliot. Orientale, p. 
96. 487.). 


(40) It was valued at 2000 pieces of gold, and was the prize of Obei- 
doilah, the ſon of Ziyad, a name afterwards infamous by the murder of 
Hoſein (Ockley's Hiſtory of the Saracens, vol. it. p. 142, 143.) . His 
brother Salem was accompanied by his wife, the firſt Arabian woman 
{A. D. 680.) who paſled the Oxus : ſhe borrowed, or rather ſtole, the 


crown and jewels of the princeſs of the Sogdians (p. 231, 232.) 


(41) A part of Abulfeda's geography is tranſlated by Greaves, inſcrt- 
ed in Hudſon's collection of the minor geographers (tom. iii.), and en- 
titled, Deſcriptio Choraſmiæ et Mawaralnahre, id eſt, regionum extra 
ak e Oxum, p. 80. The name of T»ans-cxtana, ſofter. in ſound, 
equivalent in lenſe, js aptly uſed by Petit de la Croix (Hiſt. de Cengiſ- 
can, &c.), and ſome modern Orientaliſts, but they are miſtaken in aſ- 
cribing it to the writers of antiquity. | 


tween 
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tween the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Caſpian 


Sea, were reduced by the arms of Catibah to the 


_ obedience of the prophet and of the caliph (42). 
A tribute of two millions of pieces of gold was 
impoſed on the infidels ; their idols were burnt 
or broken; the Muſulman chief pronounced a 
ſermon in the new moſch of Carizme ; after 


ſeveral battles, the Turkiſh hords were driven 
back to the deſert ; and the emperors of China 


ſolicited the friendſhip of the victorious Arabs, 
To their induſtry, the proſperity of the pro- 
vince, the e of the ancients, may in a 


Treat meaſure be aſcribed ; but the advantages 


of the ſoil and climate had been underſtood and 
_ cultivated ſince the reign of the Macedonian 
kings. Before the invaſion of the Saracens, 
Carizme, Bochara, and Samarcand, were rich 


and populous under the yoke of the ſhe pherds 
of the north. Theſe cities were ere e with 


a double wall; and the exterior fortification, of 
a larger circumference, incloſed the fields and 
gardens of the adjacent diſtrict. The mutual 


wants of India and Europe were ſupplied by the 


diligence of the Sogdian merchants; and the 
ineſtimable art of transforming linen into paper, 
has been diffuſed from the manufacture of Sa- 
marcand over the weſtern world (43). 


327 


II. No ſooner had Abubeker reſtored the iavaſton of 
unity of faith and government, than he dif- * 


patched a circular letter to the Arabian tribes. 
“In the name of the moſt merciful God, to the 


“ reſt of the true believers. Health and hap- 


(42) The con: RP of Catibah are indy marked by Elmacin (Hift. 
Baracen. p. 84.), d'Herbelqt (Bibliot. Orient. Catbab, Samarcand Valid. 9 
and de Guignes (Hiſt. des Huns, tom. i. p. 5B, 59.). 

(43) A curious deſcription of Samarcand is inſerted in th Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hiſpana, tom. i. p. 208, & c. The librarian Cafir (tom. it 9.) 
relates, from credible teſtimony, that paper was firſt imported from Chi- 
na to Samarcand, A. H. 30. and invented, or rather introduced, at 
Mecca, A. H. 88, The Eſcurial library contains mow MSS. as old a5 
the ivth or vtÞ ceatury of the Hegira. 


© pinef 8. 


A. D. 632. 
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„ pineſs, and the mercy and bleſſing of God be 
upon you. I praiſe the moſt high God, and 


„I pray for his prophet Mahomet. This is to 
acquaint you, that I intend to ſend the true 


e of obedience to God.” His meſſengers re- 


turned with the tidings of pious and martial ar- 
dour which they had kindled in every province; 
and the camp of Medina was ſucceſſively filled 
with the intrepid bands of the Saracens, wha 


panted for action, complained of the heat of 
the ſeaſon and the ſcarcity of proviſions ; 


and accuſed with impatient murmurs the de- 


lays of the caliph. As ſoon as their numbers 
were complete, Abubeker aſcended the hill, 


reviewed the men, the horſes, and the arms, 
and poured forth a fervent prayer for the ſucceſs 
of their undertaking. In perſon, and on foot, 


he accompanied the firſt day's march; and when 


the bluſhing leaders attempted to ' diſmount, 
the caliph removed their ſcruples by a de- 
claration, that thoſe who rode, and thoſe 
who walked in the ſervice of religion, were 


equally meritorious. His inſtruction (45) to 


(44 A ſeparate biftory of the et of Syria has been compoſed by 
Al Wakidi, cadi of Bagdad, who was born A. D. 748, and died A. O. 


822 ; he likewiſe wrote the conqueſt of Egypt, of Diarbekir, &c. 


Above the meagre and recent chronicles of the Arabians, Al Wakidi 


has the double merit of antiquity and copiouſneſs. His tales and traditi- 


ons afford an artleſs picture of the men and the times. Vet his narrative 


is too often defective, trifling, and improbible. Till ſomething better 
ſhall be found, his learned and ſpirited interpreter (Ockley, in his hiſto: y 
of the Saracens, vol ji. p. 21—342.) will not deſerve the petulant ani- 
madverſion of Reiſke (Prodidagmata ad Hagji Cbalifæ Tabulas, p. 236.). 


Jam ſorry to think that the labours of Ockley were conſummated in a 


jait ( ſee his two prefaces to the 15t vol. A, D. 1708, to the 24 1718, 


with the lift of authors at the end.) 


(45) The inſtructions, &c, of the Syrian war, are deſcribed by Al 
Wakidi and Ockley, tom. i. p. 22—27, & c In the ſequel it is neceſ- 


fary to contract, and needleſs to quote their circumſtantial narrative. 
My obligations to others ſhall be noticed. 
the 


„ believers into Syria (44) to take it out of the 
e hands of the infidels. And I would have you 
know, that the fighting for religion is an act 
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the chiefs of the Syrian army, were inſpired by 
the warlike fanaticiſm which advances to ſeize, 
and affeQts to deſpiſe, the objects of earthly am- 
bition. © Remember,” ſaid the ſucceſſor of 
the prophet, © that you are always in the pre- 
« ſence of God, on the verge of death, in the 
e aflurance of judgment, and the hope of para- 
„ diſe. Avoid injuſtice and oppreſſion; conſult 
“ with your brethren, and ſtudy to preſerve the 
love and confidence of your troops. When 
you fight the battles of the Lord, acquit your- 

ſelves like men, without turning your backs; 
„but let not your victory be ſtained with the 
4 blood of women or children. Deſtroy no 


: 06 


CC 


ce palm-trees, nor burn any fields of corn. 
P 5 


„ Cut down no fruit-trees, nor do any miſchief 


to cattle, only ſuch as you kill to eat. When 
you make any covenant or article, ſtand to 
it, and be as good as your word. As you 
go on, you will find ſome religious perſons 
who live retired in monaſteries, and propoſe 
& to themſelves to ferve God that way: let 
& them alone, and neither kill them nor de- 
ſtroy their monaſteries (46): And you will 
find another fort of people that belong to the 
ſynagogue of Satan, who have ſhaven crowns 
(47)3 be ſure you cleave their ſkulls, and 
give them no quarter till they either turn 
Mahometans or pay tribute.” All profane 
or frivolous converſation; all dangerous recol- 
lection of ancient quarrels was ſeverely prohi- 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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c 
e 
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(46) Notwithſtanding this precept, M. Pay (Recherches ſur les Egyp- 
tiens, tom ii. p. 192. edit. Lavſanne) repre'ents the Bedoweens as the 
implacable enemies of the Chriſtian monks For my own part I am 
more inclined to ſulye& the avarice cf the Arabian robbers, and the 
prejudices of the German philoſopher. | * 
47) Even in the ſeventh 8 the monks were generally laymen; 
they wore their hair long and diſhevelled, and ſhavei their heads when 
they were ordained prieſt. The circular tonſute was ſacred and mylt e- 
rious: it was the crown of thorns; but it was likewiſe a royal diadem, 
and every prieſt was a king, &c. (Thomaſſin, Diſcipline de PEglitcs 


tom i, p. 721—7538, eſpecially p. 737, 738.). 
bited 
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bited among the Arabs; in the tumult of a 


camp, the exerciſes of religion were aſſiduouſſy 
practiſed ; and the intervals of action were em- 
ployed in prayer, meditation, and the ſtudy of 
the Koran, The abuſe, or even the uſe of 


wine was chaſtiſed by fourſcore ſtrokes on the 


ſoals of the feet, and in the fervour of their 
primitive Zeal many ſecret ſinners revealed their 
fault, and ſolicited their puniſhment. After 


| ſome heſitation the command of the Syrian ar- 
my was delegated to Abu Obeidah, one of the 


fugitives of Mecca and companions of Maho- 
met; whoſe zeal and devotion were aſſuaged, 


without being abated, by the ſingular mildneſs 


and benevolence of his temper. But in all the 


emergencies of war, the ſoldiers demanded the 
ſuperior genius of Caled; and whoever might 
be the choice of the prince, the ford of God 
was both in fact and fame the foremoſt leader 
of the Saracens. He obeyed without reluc- 
' tance ; he was conſulted without jealouſy ; and 
ſuch was the ſpirit of the man, or rather of the 


times, that Caled profeſſed his readineſs to ſerve 


under the banner of the faith, though it were 


in the hands of a child or an enemy. Glory, 


and riches, and dominion, were indeed pro- 
miſed to the victorious Muſulman; but he was 
carefully inſtructed, that if the goods of this 


life were his only incitement, they likewiſe would 
One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cul- 
tivated lands to the eaſtward of the Jordan, had 
been decorated by Roman vanity with the name 
of Arabia (48); and the firſt arms of the Sa- 
racens were juſtified by the ſemblance of a na- 


(48) Huic Arabia eſt conſerta, ex alio latere Nabathæis contigua; 


opima varietate commerciorum, caſtriſque oppleta validis et caſtellis, 


quz ad repellendos gentium vicinarum excurſus, lolicitudo perviget 
veterum per opportunos ſaltos erexit et cautos, Ammian. Marcellin. 
xiv. 8. Reland. Paleſtin. tom, i. p. 88, 86. : | 
tional 
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tional right. The country was enriched by the 
various benefits of trade; by the vigilance of 
the emperors 1t was covered with a line of forts; 
and the populous cities of Geraſa, Philadelphia, 
and Boſra (49), were ſecure, at leaſt from a 
ſurpriſe, by the ſolid ſtructure of their walls. 


The laſt of theſe cities was the eighteenth ſtati- 
on from Medina: the road was familiar to the 
caravans of Hejaz and Irak, who annually viſited | 


this plenteous market of the province and the 
deſert; the perpetual jealouſy of the Arabs had 
trained the inhabitants to arms; and twelve 


thouſand horſe could ſally from the gates of 


Boſra, an appellation which ſignifies, in the Sy- 
riac language, a ſtrong tower of defence. En- 
couraged by their firſt ſucceſs againſt the open 
towns and flying parties of the borders, a de- 
tachment of four thouſand Moſlems preſumed to 
ſummon and attack the fortreſs of Boſra. They 
were oppreſſed by the numbers of the Syrians; 


they were ſaved by the preſence of Caled, with 


fifteen hundred horſe: he blamed the enterpriſe, 
reſtored the battle, and reſcued his friend, the 
venerable Serjabil, who had vainly invoked the 
unity of God and the promiſes of the apoſtle. 
After a ſhort repoſe, the Moſlems performed 
their ablutions with ſand inſtead of water (50); 
and the morning prayer was recited by Caled 


before they mounted on horſeback. Confident 


in their ſtrength, the people of Boſra threw 


Open their gates, drew their forces into the plain, 


(49) With Geraſa and Philadelphia, Ammianus praiſes the fortificati- 
ons of Bolra firmitate cautiſſimas. They deſerved the ſame praiſe in 
ehe time of Abulfeda (Tabul. Syriz. p. 99 ), who deſcribes this City, the 

metrop lis of Hawran (Aurannitis), four days Journey from Damaſcus. 
The Hebrew etymology learn from Reland, Paleſtin. tom. ii. p. 666. 

(30) The apoltle of a deſert and an army was obliged to allow this 
ready luccedaneum for water (Koran, c. iii. p. 66. c. v. p. 83.)3 but the 
Arabian and the Perſian caſuiſts have embarraſſed his free permiſſion with 
many niceties and diſtinctions (Reland de Relig. Mohammed, 1. i. p. 82, 
83. Chardin, Voyages en Perſe, tom. iv.). 
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and ſwore to die in the defence of their religion. 
But a religion of peace was incapable of with- 


ſtanding the fanatic cry of Fight, fight! Pa- 


55 


% radiſe, paradiſe!” that re- echoed in the ranks 
of the Saracens; and the uproar of the town, 


the ringing of bells (51), and the exclamati- 


ons of the prieſts and monks encreaſed the diſ. 
may and diſorder of the Chriſtians. With the 


loſs of two hundred and thirty men, the Arabs 


remained maſters of the field; and the ramparts 
of Boſra, in expectation of human or divine aid, 


were crowned with holy croſſes and conſecrated 
banners. The governor Romanus had recom- 


mended an early ſubmiſſion: deſpiſed by the peo- 


ple, and degraded from his office, he {till retain- 


ed the deſire and opportunity of revenge. In 
a nocturnal interview; he informed the enemy 


of a ſubterraneous paſſage from his houſe under 


the wall of the city; the ſon of the caliph, with 
an hundred volunteers, were committed to the 
faith of this new ally, and their ſucceſsful in- 
trepidity gave an eaſy entrance to their compa- 


nions. After Caled had impoſed the terms of 
ſervitude and tribute, the apoſtate or convert 


avowed in the aſſembly of the people his meri- 


torious treaſon. I renounce your ſociety,” 
{aid Romanus, ** both in this world, and the 
world to come. And I deny him that was 
* crucified, and whoſoever worſhips him. And 
«I chuſe God for my Lord, Iſlam for my faith, 
& Mecca for my temple, the Moſlems be my 
* brethren, and Mahomet for my prophet; who 


Was ſent to lead us into the right way, and to 


(51) The hells rung! Ockley, vol. i. p. 38. Yet I much doubt whe- 
ther this exprefſion can be juſtified by the text of Al Wakidi, or the 
practice of the times. Ad Græcos, ſays the learned Ducange (Gloſſar, 
med, et in fin. Grecitat. tom. i. p. 774.) campanarum uſus ſerius tranſit 
et etiamnum rariſſimus eſt. The oldeſt example which he can find in the 
Byzantine writers is of the year 10403 but the Venetians pretend, that 
they introduced bells at Conftantinople in the ixth century. 


„ exalt 
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<« exalt the true religion in ſpite of thoſe who 
« join partners with God.“ 


The conqueſt of Boſra, four days journey Siege f 1 


Darnaſcus, 


from Damaſcus ( 52), encouraged the Arabs to a. P. 633. i 


beſiege the ancient capital of Syria (53). At Wl 


ſome diſtance from the walls, they encamped 
among the groves and fountains of that delici- 
ous territory (54), and the uſual option of the 


Mahometan faith, of tribute or of war, was 1 


propoſed to the reſolute citizens, who had been 
lately ſtrengthened by a reinforcement of five 
thoufand Greeks. In the decline as in the in- 


fancy of the military art, an hoſtile defiance was = 0 
frequently offered and accepted by the generals 1 


themſelves (5 5): many a lance was ſhivered in Fl 
the plain of Damaſcus, and the perſonal proweſs | 1 


of Caled was ſignalized in the firſt ſally of the 1 


beſieged. After an obſtinate combat, he had 
overthrown and made priſoner one of the Chriſ- 
tian leaders, a ſtout and worihy antagoniſt. 


— Ä— —— a 
—_ 2 


He inſtantly mounted a freſh horſe, the gift of 
the governor of Palmyra, and puſhed torwards 


(52) Damaſcus is amply deſcribed by the Sherif al Edriſi (Geograph Wy 
Nub. p. 116, 117.); and his tranſlator, Sionita (Appendix, c. 4.); Abul- 4 
fea (Tabula Syriz, p. 100.); Schultens (Index Geograph. ad Vit. Sars St 
ladin); d'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 291.); Thevenot, Voyage du | '# 
Levant (part i. p. 688—6g8.); Maundrell (Journey from Aleppo to  Jeru- 4 
ſalem, p. 122— 130.) and Pocock (Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol. ii. 117 — ou 
—12 


tions, it was older than Abraham or Semiramis. Joſeph. Antiq. Jud. th 
J. i. c. 6, 7. p. 24. 29. edit, Havercamp. Juſtin. XXXVI. 2. 9 
(54) Edel yap oe Try A¹ r annbay, Aa Tn; Ewag amaon; ehen, BE | 
ny (Epav Kat WEYICNY Ga AEy®, Toig TE G ονν TUATATIV, dv LepWy 
XGA, Aal VEWV αν , Hat wpey EUXRIPIE u TNYHY RLYAGLE u TOTALLWOY 
mAnbec, xa nc Evpopia vixwoay, &c. 1 epiſt. xxiv. p. 392. Theſe 11 
ſplendid epithets are occafioned by the figs of Damaſcus, of which the 1.1K 
author ſends an hundred to his friend Serapion, and this rbhetorical theme \. | 
is inſerted by Petavius, Spanheim, & (p. 390—396.) among the genu- | 
ine epiſtles of Julian. How could they overlook that the writer is an 1 
inhabitant of Damaſcus (he thrice affirms, that this peculiar fig grows Us 
only Taps 14), a city which Julian never entered or approached? | | 
(85) Voltaire, who caſts a keen and lively glance over the ſurface of 19 
hiftory, has been ſtruck with the reſemblance of the firſt Moſlems and |. 


the heroes of the lliad; the ſiege of Tp and that of Damaſcus (Hiſt. 
Generale, tom. i. p. 348. ). 


1 4 11 


(53) Nobilifſima civitas, Gun Juſtin, According to the Oriental tall 8 WW 
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to the front of the battle. © Repoſe yourſelf, 
« for a moment,” ſaid his friend Derar, © and 


permit me to ſupply your place: you are fa- 


e tigued with fighting with this dog.” 0 
e replied the indefatigable Saracen, 


La 


the ſame unabated ardour, Caled anſwered, en- 


countered and vanquiſhed a ſecond champion ; 
and the heads of his two captives who refuſed 


to abandon their religion were indignantly hurl- 


ed into the midſt of the city. The event of ſome 
general and partial actions reduced the Damaſ- 


cenes to a cloſer defence: but a meflenger whom 
they dropt from the walls, returned with the pro- 
miſe of ſpeedy and powerful ſuccour, and their 
tumultuous joy conveyed the intelligence to the 
camp of the Arabs. After ſome debate it was 


reſolved by the generals to raiſe or rather to 


ſuſpend the ſiege of Damaſcus, till they had 
given battle to the forces of the emperor. In the 
retreat Caled would. have choſen the more pe- 


rilous ſtation of the rear- guard; he modeſtly 
yielded to the wiſhes of Abu Obeidah. But in 


the hour of danger he flew to the reſcue of his 
companion, who was rudely preſſed by a ſally 


of fix thouſand horſe and ten thouſand foot, and 
few among the Chriſtians could relate at Da- 


maſcus the circumſtances of their defeat. The 


importance of the conteſt required the junction 


of the Saracens who were diſperſed on the fron- 


tiers of Syria and Paleſtine ; and I ſhall tranſ- 


cribe one of the circular mandates which was 


addrefled to Amrou the future conqueror of 
Egypt. © In the name of the moſt merciful. 


God: from Caled to Amrou, hcalth and hap- 


„ pineſs. Know that thy brethren the Moſlems 
„ defign to march to Aiznadin, where there is 


6: a army of ſeventy thouſand Greeks, who 


e purpoſe 


« we ſhall reſt in the world to come. He that 
e labours to-day, ſhall reſt to-morrow.” With 
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„ purpoſe to come againſt us, that they may ex- 

« tinguifh the light of God with their mouths ; 

hut God preſerveth his light in ſpite of the in- 

Adels (56). As ſoon therefore as this letter 

of mine ſhall be delivered to thy hands, come 

„with thoſe that are with thee to Aiznadin, 

vhere thou ſhalt find us if it pleaſe the moſt 

“ high God.” The ſummons were cheerfully 

obeyed, and the forty-five thouſand Moſlems 

who met on the ſame day, on the ſame ſpot, al- 

cribed to the bleſſing of providence the ellects of 

their activity and zeal. 
About four years after the triumphs of the alle 

Perſian war, the repoſe of Herst. and the 4 

empire was again diſturbed by a new enemy, the % :3. 

power of whoſe religion was more ſtrongly felt 

than it was clearly underſtood by the Chriſtians 

of the Eaſt. In his palace of Conſtantinople or 

Antioch, he was awakened by the invaſion of 

Syria, the loſs of Boſra, and the danger of Da- 

maſcus. An army of ſeventy thouſand vete- 

rans, or new levies, was aſſembled at Hems or 

Emeſa, under the command of his general Wer- 

dan (57); and theſe troops, conſiſting chiefly 

of cavalry, might be inditterently ſtyled either 

Syrians, or Greeks, or Romans: Syrians from 

the place of their birth or warfare ; Greeks from 

the religion and language of their ſovereign; and 

Romans, from the proud appellation which was 

Mill profaned by the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine. 


156) Theſe words are a text of the TRY c. ix. 32, lxi. 8. . our 
fanatics of the laſt century, the Moſlem-, on every familiar or impore 
tant occaſion, ſpoke the language f 7herr ſcripture+; a ſtyle more natu- 
ral in their mouths, than the Hebrew :diom tranſplanted into the climate 
and dialect of Britain, | 

(57) The name of Werdan is u known to Theophanes, and, though 
it might belong to an Armenian chie has very little oi a Greek aipet 
or ſound. If the Byzuntine hiltorians have mangled the Oe tal names, 
the Arabs, in th inſtance, likewiſe have ken ample revenge on their 
enemies. In tranſpoſing te Greek cha after from right to left, might 
they not produce, fron the familiar pee ation of Andrew, lame bine | 
like the anagram Wer dans? 

On 
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On the plain of Aiznadin, as Werdan rode on 


a white mule decorated with gold chains, and 
ſurrounded with enſigns and ſtandards, he was 
ſurpriſed by the near approach of a fierce and 


naked warrior, who had undertaken to view the 
ſtate of the enemy. The adventurous valour of 


Derar was inſpired, and has perhaps been adorn- 
ed, by the enthuſiaſm of his age and country. Ss 


The hatred of the Chriſtians, the love of ſpoil, 
and the contempt of danger, were the ruling 


| paſſions of the audacious Saracen ; and the proſ- 


pect of inſtant death could never ſhake his re- 


ligious confidence, or ruffle the calmneſs of his 
reſolution, or even ſuſpend the frank and martial 


. pleaſantry of his humour. In the moſt hopeleſs 


enterpriſes, he was bold, and prudent, and for- 


tunate: after innumerable hazards, after being 
thrice a priſoner in the hands of the infidels, he 


ſtill ſurvived to relate the atchievements, and to 
enjoy the rewards, of the Syrian conqueſt. On 


this occaſion, his ſingle lance maintained a flying 


fight againſt thirty Romans, who were detached _ 
by Werdan; and after killing or unhorſing ſe- 


venteen of their number, Derar returned in 


ſafety to his applauding brethren. When his 


raſhneſs was mildly cenſured by the general, he 


_ excuſed himſelf with the ſimplicity of a foldier. 
_ « Nay,” ſaid Derar, © I did not begin firſt : 


% but they came out to take me, and I was 
“ afraid that God ſhould ſee me turn my back; 
% and indeed I fought in good earneſt, and with- 


s out doubt God aſſiſted me againſt them; and 
CC had I not been apprehenſive of diſobeying 
„ yourorders, I ſhould not have come away as 


„ did; and J perceive already that they will 
„ fall into our hands.” In the preſence of both 
armies, a venerable Greek advanced from the 


| ranks with a liberal offer of peace; and the de- 


parture of the Saracens would have been pur- 
e eee chaſed 
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chaſed by a gift to each ſoldier, of a turban, a 
robe, and a piece of gold; ten robes, and an 


hundred pieces to their leader; one hundred 


robes, and a thouſand pieces to the caliph. A 
ſmile of indignation expreſſed the refuſal of 


Caled. Ye Chriſtian dogs, you know your 
„ option; the koran, the tribute, or the ſword; 
© We are a people whole delight is in war, ra- 


e ther than in peace; and we deſpiſe your piti- 
“ful alms, ſince we ſhall be ſpeedily maſters of 
your wealth, your families, and your perſons,”? 
Notwithſtanding this apparent diſdain, he ps 


a 


who had been in Perſia, and had ſeen the ar- 
mies of Choſroes, confeſſed that they never be- 


held a more formidable array. From the ſupe- 


riority of the enemy, the artful Saracen derived 


a freſh incentive of courage: You ſee before 
you, ſaid he, the united force of the Romans, 


* you cannot hope to eſcape, but you may 
% conquer Syria in a ſingle day. The event 
% depends on your diſcipline and patience. 
© Reſerve yourſelves till the evening. It was 


Jo 


“in the evening that the prophet was accuſ- 
“ tomed to vanquiſh.” During two ſucceſſive 


engagements, his temperate firmneſs ſuſtained 
the darts of the enemy, and the murmurs of 
his troops, At length, when the ſpirits and 


quivers of the adverſe line were almoſt ex- 
| hauſted, Caled gave the ſignal of onſet and vic- 


tory. The remains of the Imperial army fled to 


Antioch, or Cæſarea, or Damaſcus; and the 


death of four hundred and ſeventy Moſlems 


was compenſated by the opinion that they had 


ſent to hell above fifty thouſand of the infidels. 
The ſpoil was ineſtimable; many banners and 


croſſes of gold and filver, precious ſtones, ſilver 


and gold chains, and innumerable ſuits of the 
richeſt armour and apparel. The general diſtribu- 


Vol. IX. 2 | tion | 


is” 
deeply conſcious of the public danger: thoſe 
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tion was poſtponed till Damaſcus ſhould be ta- 
ken; but the ſeaſonable ſupply of arms became 
the inſtrument of new victories. The glorious 


intelligence was tranſmitted to the throne of the 
caliph, and the Arabian tribes, the coldeſt or 


| moſt hoſtile to the prophet's miſſion, were eager 


The Arabs 


_ return to 
Damaſcus. 


and importunate to ſhare the harveſt of Syria. 
The ſad tidings were carried to Damaſcus by 
the ſpeed of grief and terror; and the inhabi- 


tants beheld from their walls the return of the 


heroes of Aiznadin. Amrou led the van at the 
head of nine thouſand horſe : the bands of the 


| Saracens ſucceeded each other in formidable re- 


view; and the rear was cloſed by Caled in per- 


ſon, with the ſtandard of the black eagle. To 
the activity of Derar he entruſted the commiſſion 
of patrolling round the city with two thouſand 
horſe, of ſcouring the plain, and of intercept- 


ing all ſuccour or intelligence. The reſt of the 
Arabian chiefs were fixed in their reſpective ſta- 


tions before the ſeven gates of Damaſcus; and 


the ſiege was renewed with freſh vigour and 
confidence. The art, the labour, the military 
engines, of the Greeks and Romans are ſeldom 
to be found in the ſimple, though ſucceſsful, 
operations of the Saracens; it was ſufficient 


for them to inveſt a city with arms, rather than 


with trenches; to repel the ſallies of the be- 


ſieged; to attempt a ſtratagem or an aſſault ; 


or to expect the progreſs of famine and diſcon- 


tent. Damaſcus would have acquieſced in the 
trial of A1znadin, aSa final and peremptory ſen- . 


tence between the emperor and the caliph: her 


courage was rekindled by the example and au- 
thority of Thomas, a noble Greek, illuſtrious 
in a private condition by the alliance of Hera- 


_ chus 
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clius (58). The tumult and illumination of the 


night proclaimed the deſign of the morning ſally; 
and the Chriſtian hero, who affected to deſpiſe 
the enthuſiaſm of the Arabs, employed the re- 


ſource of a ſimilar ſuperſtition. At the principal 


gate, in the fight of both armies, a lofty cruci- 
fix was erected; the biſhop with his clergy, ac- 
companied the march, and laid the volume of 

the New Teſtament before the image of Jeſus ; 


and the contending parties were ſcandaliſed or 
edified by a prayer, that the Son of God would 


defend his ſervants and vindicate his truth. The 


battle raged with inceſſant fury; and the dexte- 
rity of Thomas (59), an incomparable archer, 
was fatal to the boldeſt Saracens, till their death 

was revenged by a female heroine. The wife of 


Aban, who had followed him to the holy war, 
embraced her expiring huſband. © Happy, ſaid 


« ſhe,” happy art thou, my dear; thou art gone to 


F4 


A 


thy Lord who firſt joined us together, and 
then parted us aſunder. I will revenge thy 
death, and endeavour to the utmoſt of my 


* power to come to the place where thou art, 
4 becauſe J love thee. Henceforth ſhall no man 
% ever touch me more, for I have dedicated 
„ myſelf to the ſervice of God.” Without a 


groan, without a tear, ſhe waſhed the corpſe of 


her huſband, and buried him with the uſual 
rites. Then graſping the manly weapons, which 
in her native land ſhe was accuſtomed to wield, 
the intrepid widow of Aban ſought the place 


where his murderer fought in the thickeſt of 


(58) Vanity prompted the Arabs to believe, that Thomas was the ſon- 
in-law of the emperor. We know the children of Heraclius by his two 
wives; and his augu// daughter would not have married in exile at Da- 
maſcus (ſee Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 118, 119.), Had he been leſs 
religious, | might only ſuſpect the legitimacy of the darnſel, 

(59) Al Wakidi (Ockley, p. 101.) fays, wich poiloned arrows;“ 
but this ſavage invention is ſo repugnant to the practice of the Greeks 
and Romans, that I muſt ſuſpect, on this occaſion, the malevolent cre- 
dulity of the Saracens. | 

22 the 
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the battle. Her firſt arrow pierced the hand 


of his ſtandard-bearer; her ſecond wounded 


Thomas in the eye; and the fainting Chriſtians 


no longer beheld their enſign or their leader. 


Yet the generous champion of Damaſcus refuſed 


to withdraw to his palace: his wound was dreſ- 


ſed on the rampart; the fight was continued till 
the evening; and the Syrians reſted on their 


arms. In the ſilence of the night, the ſignal 
was given by a ſtroke on the great bell; the gates 
were thrown open, and each gate diſcharged an 


impetuous column on the ſleeping camp of the 


Saracens. Caled was the firſt in arms; at the 


head of four hundred horſe he flew to the poſt 
of danger, and the tears trickled down his iron 


cheeks, as he uttered a fervent ejaculation; O 


God, who never fleepeſt, look upon thy ſer- 
e yants, and do not deliver them into the hands 
of their enemies.“ The valour and victory 


of Thomas were arreſted by the preſence of the 


word / Cod; with the knowledge of the peril, 


The city is 


taken by 


ſtorm and 


the Moſlems recovered their ranks, and charged 
the aſſailants in the flank and rear. After the 
loſs of thouſands, the Chriſtian general retreated 
with a ſigh of deſpair, and the purſuit of the 


Saracens was checked by the military engines of 


the rampart. 3 5 
After a ſiege of ſeventy days (60), the pati- 
ence, and perhaps the proviſions, of the Da- 


capitulation Maſcenes were exhauſted; and the braveſt of 


A. D. 634. 


their chiefs ſubmitted to the hard dictates of ne- 


(860) Abulfeda allows only ſeventy days for the ſiege of Damaſens 


(Annal. Moſlem, p. 67. verſ. Reiſke); but Elmacin, who mentions 


this opinion, prolongs the term to ſix months, and notices the uſe of ba- 


liſtæ by the Saracens (Hiſt. Saracen. p. 25. 32.) Even this longer period 


is inſufficient to fill the interval between the battle of Aiznadin (July, 
A. D 633) and the accefſion of Omar (24 July, A. D. 634), to whole 
reign the conqueſt of Damaſcus is unanimouſly aſcribed (Al Wakidi, 
apud Ockley, vol i. p. 115, Abulpharagius, Dynaſt. p. 112. verſ. Po- 
cock). Perhaps, as in the Trojan war, the operations were interrupt- 
ed by excurſions and detachments, till the laſt ſeventy days of the ſiege. 


ceſſity. 
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ceſſity. In the occurrences of peace and war, 


they had been taught to dread the fierceneſs of 
Caled, and to revere the mild virtues of Abu 


Obeidah. At the hour of midnight, one hun- 


dred choſen deputies of the clergy and people 


were introduced to the tent of that venerable 
commander. He received and diſmiſled them 
with courtely. They returned with a written 


agreement, on the faith of a companion of Ma- 

homet, that all hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe ; that the 
voluntary emigrants might depart in ſafety, with 
as much as they could carry away of their 


effects; and that the tributary ſubjects of the ca- 
liph ſhould enjoy their lands and houſes, with 


the uſe and poſſeſſion of ſeven churches, On 
theſe terms, the moſt reſpectable hoſtages, and 


the gate neareſt to his camp, were delivered 
into his hands: his ſoldiers imitated the mode- 


ration of their chief; and he enjoyed the ſub- 


miſſive gratitude of a people whom hehad reſcued 
from deſtruction. But the ſucceſs of the treaty 
had relaxed their vigilance, and in the ſame 
moment the oppoſite quarter of the city was 


| betrayed and taken by aſſault. A party of an 
hundred Arabs had opened the eaſtern gate to 


a more inexorable foe. No quarter,” cried 
the rapacious and fanguinary Caled, © no quar- 
< ter to the enemies of the Lord: his trumpets 


ſounded, and a torrent of Chriſtian blood was 


poured down the ſtreets of Damaſcus, When 
he reached the church of St. Mary, he was 


aſtoniſhed and provoked: by the peaceful aſpect 
of his companions: their ſwords were in the 
ſcabbard, and they were ſurrounded by a mul- 


titude of prieſts and monks. Abu Obeidah fa- 


luted the general : « God,” ſaid he, c has 


% delivered the city into my hands by way of 
« ſurrender, and has ſaved the believers the 


trouble of fighting.” * And am I not,” 


replied 
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replied the indignant Caled, © am ] not the 


&« lieutenant of the commander of the faithful? 
% Havel not taken the city by ſtorm ? The un- 


„ believers ſhall periſh by the ſword. Fall on.“ 


The hungry and cruel Arabs would have 
obeyed the welcome command: and Damaſcus 


Was loſt, if the benevolence of Abu Obei- 
dah had not been ſupported by a decent and 
_ dignified firmneſs. "Throwing himſelf between 

the trembling citizens and the moſt ea- 


ger of the Barbarians, he adjured them b 


the holy name of God, to reſpe& his promiſe, 
to ſuſpend their fury, and to wait the determi- 
nation of their chiefs, The chiefs retired into 
the church of St, Mary; and after a vehement 
debate, Caled ſubmitted in ſome meaſure to the 
reaſon and authority of his colleague,; who 

urged the ſanctity of a covenant, the advantage 


as well as the honour which the Moſlems would 


derive from the punctual performance of their 
word, and the obſtinate reſiſtance which they 


muſt encounter from the diſtruſt and deſpair of 


the reſt of the Syrian cities. It was agreed that 
the ſword ſhould be ſheathed, that the part of 
Damaſcus which had ſurrendered to Abu Obei- 


dah, ſhould be immediately entitled to the bene- 
fit of his capitulation, and that the final deciſion 


ſhould be referred to the juſtice and wiſdom of 


the caliph (61). A large majority of the peo- 


ple accepted the terms of toleration and tribute; 
and Damaſcus 1s ſtill peopled by twenty thouſand 
Chriſtians, But the valiant Thomas, and the 
| free-born patriots who had fought under his 


banner, embraced the alternative of poverty and 


exile. In the adjacent meadow, a numerous 


(61) It appears from Abulfeda (p. 128.) and Elmacin (p. 32.), that 
this diſtinction of the two parts of Damaſcus was long remembered, 
though not always reſpected, by the Mabometan ſovereigns. See like- 
wiſe Eutychius (Annal. tom, ii p. 379, 380. 383.). 
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_ encampment was formed of prieſts and laymen, 
of ſoldiers and citizens, of women and chil- 
dren: they collected, with haſte and terror, 
their moſt precious moveables; and abandoned, 
with loud lamentations or ſilent anguiſh, their 
native homes, and the pleaſant banks of the 
Pharphar. The inflexible ſoul of Caled was not 
touched by the ſpectacle of their diſtreſs : he diſ- 


puted with the Damaſcenes the property of a 


magazine of corn; endeavoured to exclude the 
_ garriſon from the benefit of the treaty ; con- 
ſented, with reluctance, that each of the fugi- 


tives ſhould arm himſelf with a ſword, or a 
lance, or a bow; and ſternly declared, that, 
after a reſpite of three days, they might be pur- 


ſued and treated as the enemies of the Moſ- 
lems” © 55 . 3 


The paſſion of a Syrian youth completed the ou _ 


ruin of the exiles of Damaſcus. A nobleman 
of the city, of the name of Jonas (62), was be- 
trothed to a wealthy maiden ; but her parents 
delayed the conſummation of his nuptials, and 
their daughter was perſuaded to eſcape with 
the man whom ſhe had choſen. They corrupt- 
ed the nightly watchmen of the gate Keiſan: the 
lover, who led the way, was encompaſſed by a 
ſquadron of Arabs; but his exclamation in the 
Greek tongue, © the bird is taken,“ admoniſh- 


ed his miſtreſs to haſten her return. In the pre- 


ſence of Caled, and of death, the unfortunate 


(862) On the fate of theſe lovers, whom he names Phocyas and Eu- 


_ docia, Mr. Hughes has built the Siege of Damaſcus, one of our moſt 
popular tragedies, and which poſſeſſes the rare merit of blending natuie 
and hiſtory, the manners of the times and the feelings of the heart. 
The fooliſh delicacy of the players compelled him to ſoften the guilt of 
the hero and the deſpair of the heroine. Inſtead of a baſe renegado, 
Phocyas ſerves the Arabs as an honourable ally; inſtead of prompting 
their purſuit, he flies to the ſuccour of his countrymen, and after killing 
Caled and Derar, is himſelf mortally wounded, and expires in the pre- 
ſence of Eudocia, who profeſſes her reſolution to take the veil at Con- 
ſtantinople. A frigid cataſtrophe! | ; 
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Jonas profeſſed his belief in one God, and his 


apoſtle Mahomet ; and continued, till the ſeaſon 
of his martyrdom, to diſcharge the duties of a 


brave and ſincere Muſulman. When the city 


was taken, he flew to the monaſtery, where Eu- 
docia had taken refuge; but the lover was for- 

| E the apoſtate was ſcorned; ſhe preferred 
her religion to her country; and the juſtice of 
Caled, though deaf to mercy, refuſed to detain 
by force a male or female inhabitant of Damaſ- 


cus. Four days was the general confined to the 


city by the obligation of the treaty, and the ur- 


gent cares of his new conqueſt, His appetite for 


| blood and _ would have been extinguiſhed 


by the hope 
| tance; but he liſtened to the importunities of- - 


eſs computation of time and diſ- 


Jonas, who aſſured him that the weary fugitives 


might yet be overtaken. At the head of four | 


| el horſe, in the diſguiſe of Chriſtian 
Arabs, Caled undertook the purſuit. They 
| halted only for the moments of prayer; and 
their guide had a perfect knowledge of the coun- 
try. For a long way the footſteps of the Da- 


maſcenes were plain and conſpicuous: they va- 
niſhed on a ſudden; but the Saracens were com- 


forted by the aſſurance that the caravan had 


turned aſide into the mountains, and muſt ſpee- 


dily fall into their hands, In traverſing the 


rides of che Libanus, they endured intolerable _ 


hardſhips, and the ſinking ſpirits of the veteran 


fanatics were ſupported and cheered by the un- 


conquerable ardour of a lover. From a peaſant 
of the country, they were informed that the em- 
peror had ſent orders to the colony of exiles, to 


_ purſue without delay the road of the ſea-coaſt, 
and of Conſtantinople ; apprehenſive, perhaps, 
that the ſoldiers and people of Antioch might be 
_ diſcouraged by the ſight and the ſtory of their 
fufferings. The Saracens were conducted through 


the 
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che territories of Gabala (63) and Laodicea, at 


a cautious diſtance from the walls of the cities; 
the rain was inceſſant, the night was dark, a 


ſingle mountain ſeparated them from the Roman 
army; and Caled, ever anxious for the ſafety. 


of his brethren, whiſpered an ominous dream in 
the ear of his companion, With the dawn of 
day, the proſpect again cleared, and they ſaw 
before them, in a pleaſant valley, the tents of 
Damaſcus. After a ſhort interval of repoſe and 
prayer, Caled divided his cavalry into four ſqua- 


drons, committing the firſt to his faithful De- 


rar, and reſerving the laſt for himſelf. They 


ſucceſſively ruſned on the promiſcuous multi- 


tude, inſufficiently provided with arms, and al- 
ready vanquiſhed by ſorrow and fatigue. Ex- 


_ cept a captive who was pardoned and diſmiſſed, 
the Arabs enjoyed the ſatisfaction of believing _ 


that not a Chriſtian of either ſex eſcaped the edge 
of their ſcymetars. The gold and ſilver of Da- 
maſcus was ſcattered over the camp, and a roy- 


al wardrobe of three hundred load of filk might Z 
clothe an army of naked Barbarians. In the 


tumult of the battle, Jonas ſought and found 


the object of his purſuit; but her reſentment. 


was inflamed by the laſt act of his perfidy ; and 


as Eudocia ſtruggled in his hateful embraces, 


ſhe ſtruck a dagger to her heart. Another fe. 
male, the widow of Thomas, and the real or 


ſuppoſed daughter of Heraclius, was ſpared and 


releaſed without a ranſom ; but the generoſity 


of Caled was the effect of his contempt; and 


the haughty Saracen inſulted, by a meſſage of 


F (63) The towns of Gabala and Laodicea, which the Arabs paſſed, 


F 


ſtill exiſt in a ſtate of decay (Maundrell, p. 11, 12, Pocock, vol. ii. p. 


13.). Had not the Chriſtians been overtaken, they muſt have croſſed the 
Orontes on ſome bridge in the ſixteen miles between Antioch and the ſea, 
and might have rejoined the high road of Conftantinople at Alexandria. 


The itineraries will repreſent the direQigns and diſtances (p. 146. 148. 


581, $82. edit. Weſſeling). 
5 defiance, 
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defiance, the throne of the Cæſars Caled had 

penetrated above an hundred and fifty miles 
into the heart of the Roman province: he re- 
turned to Damaſcus with the ſame ſecrecy and 
ſpeed. On the acceſſion of Omar, the fword of 
God was removed from the command; but the 
_ caliph, who blamed the raſhneſs, was ' compel- 8 
led to applaud the vigour. and conduct, of the 


enterpriſe. 
Another expedition of the conquerors of Da- 


maſcus will equa'ly diſplay their avidity ang 
their contempt for the riches of the preſent 


world. They were informed that the produce 


and manufactures of the country were annually 


collected in the fair of Abyla (64), about thirty 


miles from the city; that he cell of a devout her- 
mit was viſited at the ſame time by a multitude of 
pilgrims; and that the feſtival of trade and ſu- 


perſtition would be ennobled by the nuptials of 
the daughter of the governor of Tripoli. Ab- 


dallah, the ſon of Jaafar, a glorious and holy 


martyr, undertook, with a banner of five hun- 5 
dred horſe, the pious and profitable commiſſion 


of deſpoiling the infidels. As he approached 


the fair of Abyla, he was aſtoniſhed by the re- 


port of the mighty concourſe of Jews and Chriſ- 


tians, Greeks and Armenians, of natives of Syria, 


and of ſtrangers of Egypt, to the number of ten 
thouſand, beſides a guard of five thouſand horſethat 


attended the perſon of the bride. The Saracens 


pauſed: For my own part,“ ſaid Abdallah, I 


dare not go back: our foes are many, our danger : 
Lis great, but our reward is ſplendid and ſecure, 
„c either in this life or in the life to come. Let 
46 every man according to his inclination, ad. 


(64) Dair Abil Reder. After retrenching the laſt word, the CE 
Bely, | diſcover the Abila of Lyſanias between Damaſcus and Heliapalis ; 
the name { Abil fignifies a vineyard) concurs with the ſituation to juſtify 
my conjecture (Reland, Paleſtin. tom. i. p. 31). tom. ii. p. 828. 527.). 


« yance 
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„ yance or retire.“” Not a Muſulman deſerted 


his ſtandard. © Lead the way,“ ſaid Abdallah 
to his Chriſtian guide, and you ſhall ſee what 
„ the companions of the prophet can perform.“ 


They charged in five ſquadrons ; but after the 
firſt advantage of the ſurpriſe they were encom- 


| paſſed and almoſt overwhelmed by the multitude 


of their enemies; and their valiant band is fan- 


cifully compared to a white ſpot in the {kin of a 
black camel (65). About the hour of ſunſet, 


when their weapons dropped from their hands; 
when they panted on the verge of eternity, they 


diſcovered an approaching cloud of duit, they 


heard the welcome ſound of the fechir (66), and 
they ſoon perceived the ſtandard of Caled, who 
flew to their relief with the utmoſt ſpeed of his 

cavalry. The Chriſtians were broken by his at- 


tack, and ſlaughtered in their flight as far as the 


river of Tripoli. They left behind them the vari- 
ous riches of the fair; the merchandiſes that 


were expoſed for ſale, the money that was 
brought for purchaſe, the gay decorations of the 
nuptials, and the governor's daughter, with fort 

of her female attendants. The fruits, proviſi- 
ons, and furniture, the money, plate, and 


jewels, were diligently laden on the backs of 


horſes, aſſes, and mules; and the holy robbers 
returned in triumph to Damaſcus. The hermit, 
after a ſhort and angry controverſy with Caled, 


declined the crown of martyrdom, and was left 
alive in the ſolitary ſcene of blood and devaſta- 


tion, 


(65) I am bolder than Mr. Ockley (vol. i. p. 164,) who dares not in- 


ſert this figurative exprefſion in the text, though he obſerves in a marginal 
note, that the Arabians often borrow their ſimilies from that uſe ul and 


familiar animal. The rein-deer may be equally famous in the ſongs of 


the Laplanders, | 

(66) We heard the techir; ſo the Arzbs call 
Their ſhout of onſet, when with loud appeal 
They challenge heaven, as if demanding conqueſt, 


This word, ſo formidable in their holy wars, is a verb active (nya Ock- 


ley in his index) of the ſecond conjugation, from Kabbara, which ſig- 
nifies ſaying Alla Acbar, God is moſt mighty ! 
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Syria (67), one of the countries that have 
been improved by the moſt early cultivation, 1s 


not unworthy of the preference (68). The heat 
of the climate is tempered by the vicinity of the 


| fea and mountains, by the plenty of wood and 


water; and the produce of a fertile ſoil affords 


the ſubſiſtence, and encourages the propagation, 


of men and animals. From the age of David 
to that of Heraclius, the country was overipread 


with ancient and flouriſhing cities: the inhabi- 


tants were numerous and wealthy; and, after 


the flow ravage of deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition, 
after the recent calamities of the Perſian war, 


Syria could {till attract and reward the rapacious 
tribes of the deſert. A plain, of ten days jour- 
ney, from Damaſcus to Aleppo and Antioch, is 


_ watered, on the weſtern fide, by the winding 


courſe of the Orontes. The hills of Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus are planted from north to 
ſouth, between the Orontes and the Mediterra- 
nean; and the epithet of hollow (Cœleſyria) was 


applied to a long and fruitful valley, which is 
confined in the {ame direction by the two ridges 


of ſnowy mountains (69). Among che cities, 


(69) In the geography of Abulfeda, the deſcription of Syria, bis na- 


tive country, is the moſt intereſting and authentic portion. It was pub- 


liſhed in Arabic and Latin, Lipſiæ, 1766, in quarto, with the learned 
notes of Kochler and Reifke, and ſome extracts of geography and na- 
tural hiſtory from Ibn Ol Wardii. Among the modern travels, Pocock's 
Deſcription of the Eaſt (of Syria and Meſopotamia, vol. ii. p. 88—20g.) 
1s a work of ſuperior learning and dignity ; but the author too often 
confounds what he had ſeen and what he had read. 

(68) The praiſes of Dionyſus are juſt and lively. Kat vm t (Syria) 
mRNA TE N OMG av3pegs exec (in Periegeſi, v. 902. in tom. iv. Geo- 


graph. Minor. Hudſon). In another place, he ſtyles the country Tov 


re ,d (v. 898.) He proceeds to ſay, 
rlaca de Tor Mmrapy Te tai eue emneTo xopy 
Mo Tt ppBejuevar xa Nerd xapmov EHV. 
v. 921, 922. 


This poetical geographer lived in the age of Auguſtus, and his n 9 


of the world is illuſtrated by the Greek commentar ry of Euſtathius, who 


paid the ſame compliment to Homer and Diony 
Sræc. |. iv. c. 2. tom. iii. p. 21, &c.). 
(69) The topography of the Libanus and Anti-Libanus is excellently 


us. (Fabric. Bibliot. 


deſcribed by the learning and ſenſe of Reland (Paleſtin. tom. i. p. 311 


326.) 


which 
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which are enumerated by Greek and Oriental 
names in the geography and conqueſt of Syria, 


we may diſtinguiſh Emeſa or Hems, Heliopolis 


or Baalbec, the former as the metropolis of the 
plain, the latter as the capital of the valley. 
Under the laſt of the Cæſars, they were ſtrong 
and populous : the turrets glittered from afar : 
an ample ſpace was covered with public and pri- 
vate buildings ; and the citizens were illuſtrious 
by their ſpirit, or at leaſt by their pride: by 


their riches, or at leaſt by their luxury. In the 


days of paganiſm, both Emeſa and Heliopolis were 


addicted to the worſhip of Baal, or the ſun; 
but the decline of their ſuperſtition and ſplen- 


dour has been marked by a ſingular variety of 
fortune. Not a veſtige remains of the temple of 
Emeſa, which was equalled in poetic ſtile to the 


ſummits of mount Libanus (70), while the ruins 
of Baalbec, inviſible to the writers of antiquity, 


excite the curioſity and wonder of the European 
traveller (71). The meaſure of the temple is 
two hundred feet in length, and one hundred 
in breadth : the front is adorned with a double 
portico of eight columns ; fourteen may be 


counted on either ſide; and each column, 


(70) —— FEmeſz faſtigia celſa renident 
Nam diffula ſolo latus explicat ; ac ſubit auras 
Turribus in cœlum nitentibus: incola claris 
Cor ſtudiis acuit « » | RY 
Denique flammicomo devoti pectora ſoli 
Vitam agitant. Libanus frondoſa cacumina turget, 
c Et tamen his certant celſi faſtigia templi. | 
Theſe verſes of the Latin verſion of Rufus Avienus are wanting in the 
_ Greek original of Dionyſius; and ſince they are likewiſe unnoticed by 
 Euſtathius, I muſt, with Fabricius (Bibliot. Latin. tom. iii. p. 153, edit. 
Erneſti), and againſt Salmaſius (ad Vopiſcum, p. 366, 367. in Hiſt. 
Auguſt.), aſcribe them to the fancy rather than the MSS. of Avie- 
nus. c ; | 
| (71) 1 am much better ſatisfied with Maundrell's flight oQavo (Jour- 
ney, p. 134—139.), than with the pompous folio of Doctor Pocock (De- 
ſcription of the Eaſt, vol. ii. p. 106—113.); but every preceding ace 
count is eclipſed by the magnificent deſcription and drawings of M. M. 
Dawkins and Wood, who have tranſported iuto England the ruins of 
Palmyra and Baalbeck. py | | 
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forty-five feet in height, is compoſed of three 
maſſy blocks of ſtone or marble. The propor- 
tions and ornaments of the Corinthian order 
_ expreſs the architecture of the Greeks ; but as 
Baalbec has never been the ſeat of a monarch, 
we are at a loſs to conceive how the expence of 


theſe magnificent ſtructures could be ſupplied by 


private or municipal liberality (72). From the 
conqueſt of Damaſcus the Saracens proceeded _ 


to Heliopolis and Emeſa ; but I ſhall decline the 


" repetition of the ſallies and combats which have 


been already ſhewn on a larger ſcale. In the 
proſecution of the war, their policy was not leſs 
eftectual than their ſword, By ſhort and ſepa- 
rate truces they diſſolved the union of the 
enemy; accuſtomed the Syrians to compare 
their friendſhip with their enmity ; familiariſed 
the idea of their language, religion, and man- 
ners; and exhauſted, by clandeſtine purchaſe, 
the magazines and arſenals of the cities which 


they returned to beſiege. They aggravated 
the ranſom of the more wealthy, or the more 
obſtinate; and Chalcis alone was taxed at 


tive thouſand ounces of gold, five thouſand 
ounces of ſilver, two thouſand robes of filk, 
and as many figs and olives as would load 


tive thouſand aſſes. But the terms of truce or 


capitulation were faithfully obſerved; and the 


Ueutenant of the caliph, who had promiſed not 
to enter the walls of the captive Baalbec, re- 


mained tranquil and immoveable in his tent till 


the jarring factions ſolicited the interpoſition of 


a foreign maſter. The conqueſt of the plain 
and valley of Syria was atchieved in leſs than 
two years. Yet the commander of the faithful 


(72) The Orientals explain the prodigy by a never- failing expedient. 
The edifices of Baalbec were conſtructed by the fairies' or the genii 
(Hiſt. de Timour Bec, tom. iii. I. v. c. 23. p. 211, 312. Voyage d'Otter, 
om. i. p. 83). With leſs abſurdity, but with equal ignorance, Abul- 
feda and Iba Chaukel aſcribe them to the Sabæans or Aadites, Non ſunt 
in omni Syria ædificia magnificentiora bis (Tabula Syriz, p. 103.). 
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reproved the ſlowneſs of their progreſs, and the | 
Saracens, bewailing their fault with tears of 
rage and repentance, called aloud on their chiefs 5 
to lead them forth to fight the battles of the Lord. 
In a recent action, under the walls of Emeſa, 
amn Arabian youth, the couſin of Caled, was 
heard aloud to exclaim, „ Methinks 1 ſes the 
„ black-eyed girls looking upon me; one of 
© whom, ſhould ſhe appear in this world, all 
„ mankind would die for love of her. And 1 
e ſee in the hand of one of them, an handker- 
chief of green ſilk, and a cap of Precious 
„ ſtones, and ſhe heckons me, and calls out, 
come hither quickly, for I love thee.” With 
theſe words, charging the Chriſtians, be made 
| havock wherever he went, till, obſerved at 
zength by the governor of Hems, he was ſtruck 
through with a javelin. 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert Fee f 
the full powers of their valour and enthuſiaſm & 1 876 
againſt the forces of the emperor, who was November. | 
taught by repeated loſſes, that the rovers of | 
the deſert had undertaken, and would ſpeedily — 
atchieve, a regular and permanent conqueſt. il 
From the provinces of Europe and Aſia, four- 
ſcore thouſand ſoldiers were tranſported by fea 
and land to Antioch and Cæſarea: the light 
troops of the army conſiſted of ſixty thouſand 
Chriſtian Arabs of the tribe of Gaflan. Under 
the banner of Jabalah, the laſt of their princes, 
they marched in the van; and it was a maxim 
of the Greeks, that, for the purpoſe of cutting 
diamond, a diamond was the moſt effectual. 
Heraclius withheld his perſon from the dangers 
of the field ; but his preſumption, or perhaps | 
his deſpondency, ſuggeſted a peremptory order, 
that the fate of the province and the war ſhould il 
be decided by a ſingle battle. The Syrians were | 
attached to the ſtandard of Rome and of the — 
crols ; 
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_ croſs; but the noble, the citizen, the peaſant, 


were exaſperated by the injuſtice and cruelty of 
a licentious hoſt, who oppreſſed them as ſub- 
jects, and deſpiſed them as ſtrangers and aliens 


(73). A report of theſe mighty preparations was 
conveyed to the Saracens in their camp of Eme- 


ſa; and the chiefs, though reſolved to fight, 


aſſembled a council: the faith of Abu Obeidah _ 
would have expected on the ſame ſpot the glory 


of martyrdom ; the wiſdom of Caled adviſed an 


honourable retreat to the ſkirts of Paleſtine and 
Arabia, where they might await the ſuccours of 


their friends and the attack of the unbelievers. 


A ſpeedy meflenger ſoon returned from the 
throne of Medina, with the bleſſings of Omar 
and Ali, the prayers of the widows of the pro- 
phet, and a reinforcement of eight thouſand 
Moſlems. In their way they overturned a de- 


tachment of Greeks, and when they joined at 
Yermuk the camp of their brethren, they found 
the pleaſing intelligence, that Caled had already 
defeated and ſcattered the Chriſtian Arabs of 
the tribe of Gaſſan. In the neighbourhood of 


Boſra, the ſprings of mount Hermon deſcend in 
a torrent to the plain of Decapolis, or ten ci- 


ties; and the Hieromax, a name which has been 
corrupted to Yermuk, is loſt after a ſhort courſe 


in the lake of Tiberias (74). The banks of this 
obſcure ſtream were illuſtrated by a long and 


bloody encounter. On this momentous occaſi- 


(13) I have read fomewhere in Tack, or Grotius, Subjeftor habent 


tanquam ſuos, viles tanquam alienos. Some Greek officers raviſhed the 


wife, and murdered the child, of their Syrian landlord 3 and Manuel 


ſtniled at his undutiful complaint. 


(74) See Reland, Paleſtin, tom, i. p. 272. 283. tom. ii. p. 773. 775. 


This learned profeſſor was equal to the taſk of deſcribing the Holy Land, 


fince he was alike converſant with Greek and Latin, with Hebrew and 
Arabian literature. The Yermuk, or Hieromax, is noticed by Cellatius 


(Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii, p. 392 ) and d'Anville (Geographie Ancienne, 


torn. ii. p. 185.). The Arabs, and even Abulfeda himſelf, do not ſeem 


to recoguize che ſeede af their victory. 


on, 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


on, the public voice, and the modeſty of Abu 
Obeidah, reſtored the command to the moſt de- 
ſerving of the Moſlems, Caled aſſumed his ſta- 
tion in the front, his colleague was poſted in the 
rear, that the diſorder of the fugitives might be 
checked by his venerable aſpe& and the ſight of 
the yellow banner which Mahomet had diſplayed 
before the walls of Chaibar. The laſt line was 
occupied by the ſiſter of Derar, with the Ara- 


bian women who had enliſted in this holy war, 


who were accuſtomed to wield the bow and the 
lance, and who in a moment of captivity had 


defended, againſt the uncircumciſed raviſhers, 
their chaſtity and religion (75). The exhorta- 
tion of the generals was brief and forcible: 


„ Paradiſe is before you, the devil and hell-fire 
in your rear.” Yet ſuch was the weight of 
the Roman cavalry, that the right wing of the 


Arabs was broken and ſeparated from the main 


body. Thrice did they retreat in diſorder, and 
thrice were they driven back to the charge by 


the reproaches and blows of the women. In 


the intervals of action, Abu Obeidah viſited the 


tents of his brethren, prolonged their repoſe, by 


repeating at once the prayers of two different 
hours ; bound up their wounds with his own 


: hands, and adminiſtered the comfortable reflec- 


tion, that the infidels partook of their ſufferings 
without partaking of their reward. Four thou- 
ſand and thirty of the Moſlems were buried in 
the field of battle; and the ſkill of the Arme- 


nian archers enabled ſeven hundred to boaſt that 


they had loſt an eye in that meritorious ſervice. 


The veterans of the Syrian war acknowiedged 
that it was the hardeſt and moſt doubtful of the 


(76) Theſe women were of the tribe of the Hamyarites, who de- 
rived their origin from the ancient Amalekites. Their females were ac- 


euſtomed to ride on horſeback, and to ſght ike the Amazons of old 5 


{Ockley, vol. i p. 67.) 
Vol. IX. A a days, 
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days which they had ſeen. But it was likewiſe 


the moſt deciſive : many thouſands of the Greeks 
and Syrians fell by the ſwords of the Arabs; 
many were ſlaughtered, after the defeat, in the 
woods and mountains; many, by miſtaking the 
ford, were drowned in the waters of the Yer- 


muk; and however the loſs may be magnified 


(96), the Chriſtian writers confeſs and bewail 


the bloody puniſhment of their fins (77). Ma- 


nuel, the Roman general, was either killed at 


Damaſcus, or took refuge in the monaſtery of 


mount Sinai. An exile in the Byzantine court, 
Jabalah lamented the manners of Arabia, and 
his unlucky preference of the Chriſtian cauſe (78). 
He had once inclined to the profeſſion of Iflam ; 


but in the pilgrimage of Mecca, Jabalah was 


provoked to ſtrike one of his brethren, and fled 


with amazement from the ſtern and equal juſtice 


of the caliph. The victorious Saracens enjoyed 


at Damaſcus a month of pleaſure and repoſe : 


the ſpoil was divided by the diſcretion of Abu 


Obeidah: an equal ſhare was allotted to a ſoldier 


and to his horfe, and a double portion was re- 
ſerved for the noble courfers of the Arabian 


(76) We killed of them, ſays Abu Obeidah to the caliph, one hundred 
and fi fly thouſand, and made priſoners forty thouſand (Ockley, vol. i. 


p. 241,). As I cannot doubt his veracity, nor believe his computation, 


1 muſt ſuſpe& that the Arabic hiſtorians indulged themſelves in the prac- 
tice of compoſing ſpeeches and letters for their heroes. | | 
(77) After deploring the fins of the Chriſtians, Theophanes adds 
(Chronograph. p. 276.), av 0 e” AH,H TUTTHY na; Toy Auov Te 
xc, Xiu yiveras mpoTn Pope MTWIG TY Pwjaams FpaTy 1 ara To Tag 
„% (does he mean Aiznadin ?) xt Ieppartav, xai Tn abtouer appar 
roxuoiay, His account is brief and obſcure, but he accuſes the numbers 
of the enemy, the adverie wind, and the cloud of duſt : An Surfers 
(the Romans) avTyTpoowmnoa exOporc Tia Toy xonoprov era, Kat FaUTH; 
Barnuvres eg Tag cevolug Te lepporte morajus ent anwiorro apdnv (Chrono- 
graph. p. 280.). | | ; | 
_ (58) Sce Abulfeda (Annal. Moſlem. p. 70, 71.), who tranſciibes the 
poetical eomplaint of Eu himſelf, and ſome panegyrical ſtrains of 
an Arabian poet, to whom the chief of Gaſſan lent from Conſtantinople 
2 gift of Gve hundred pieces of gold by the hands of the ambaſſador of 


(mar, f 
After 
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After the battle of Yermuk, the Roman army © 


no longer appeared in the field ; ; and the Sara- 
cens might ſecurely chuſe among the fortified 
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Conqueſt of 


Jeruſalem, 


„ 


towns of Syria, the firſt object of their attack. 
They conſulted the caliph whether they ſhould 


march to Cæſarea or Jeruſalem; and the advice 


of Ali determined the immediate fiege of the 
latter. To a profane eye, Jeruſalem was the firſt 
or ſecond capital of Paleſtine ; but after Mecca 
and Medina, 1t was revered and viſited by the 
devout Moſlems, as the temple of the Holy Land 


which had been ſanctified by the revelation of 
Moſes, of Jeſus, and of Mahomet himſelf. The 
ſon of Abu Sophian was ſent with five thouſand 


Arabs to try the firſt experiment of ſurpriſe or 
treaty: but on the eleventh day, the town was 


| inveſted by the whole force of Abu Obeidah. 
He addreſſed the cuſtomary ſummons to the chief 
| commanders and people of Alia (79). © Health 


cc 
cc 


„there is but one God, and that Mahomet is 


and ne to every one that follows the 
right way! We require of you to teſtify that 


* his apoſtle. If you refuſe this, conſent to pay 


tribute, and be under us forthwith. Other- 
„ wiſe I ſhall bring men againſt you who love 
death better than you do the drinking of wine 
+ or eating hogs fleſh. Nor will I ever ſtir from 
you, if it pleaſe God, till I have deſtroyed 


e thoſe that fight for you, and made ſlaves of 


„ your children.” But the city was defended 
on every ſide by deep vallies and ſteep aſcents; 


ſince the invaſion of Syria, the walls and towers 
had been e reſtored; the braveſt of the 


(79) lo the name of the city, the 1 prevailed over the ſacred, 
Feruſalem was known to the devout Chriſtians (Euſeb. de Martyr. Paleſt. 
c. Xi.) ; but the legal and popular appellation of Alia (the colony of Ælius 
Hadrianus) has paſſed from the Romans to the Arabs (Reland, Paleſtin. 
tom i. p. 207. tom. ii. p. 835. d'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, Cod, 
p. 269. Ilia, p. 430.). The epithet of 41 Cods, che Rox, is uſed as the 
proper name of Jeruſakm. 


A a 2 fugitives 
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fugitives of Yermuk had ſtopped in the neareſt 


place of refuge; and in the defence of the ſe- 
pulchre of Chriſt, the natives and ſtrangers might 


feel ſome ſparks of the enthuſiaſm which ſo 


fiercely glowed in the boſoms of the Saracens. 
The ſiege of Jeruſalem laſted four months; not 


a day was loſt without ſome action of ſally or aſ- 
fault; the military engines inceſſantly played 
from the ramparts; and the inclemency of the 


winter was ſtill more painful and deſtructive to 


the Arabs. The Chriſtians yielded at length to 
the perſeverance of the beſiegers. The patriarch 
Sophronius appeared on the walls, and by the 


voice of an interpreter demanded a conference. 
After a vain attempt to diſſuade the lieutenant 


of the caliph from his impious enterpriſe, he 
propoſed, in the name of the people, a fair ca- 
pitulation, with this extraordinary clauſe, that 
the articles of ſecurity ſhould be ratified by the 


authority and preſence of Omar himſelf. The 
queſtion was debated in the council of Medina ; 


the ſanctity of the place, and the advice of Ali, 


perſuaded the caliph to gratify the wiſhes of his 
ſoldiers and enemies, and the ſimplicity of his 


journey is more illuſtrious than the royal pa- 
geants of vanity and oppreſſion. The conqueror 
of Perſia and Syria was mounted on a red ca- 


mel, which carried, beſides his perſon, a bag of 
corn, a bag of dates, a wooden diſh, and a 


| leathern bottle of water. Wherever he halted, 
the company, without diſtinction, was invited 


to partake of his homely fare, and the repaſt 


was conſecrated by the prayer and exhortation 


of the commander of the faithful (80). But in 


this expedition or pilgrimage, his power was 


exerciſed in the adminiſtration of juſtice ; he 


(80) The ſingular journey and equipage of Omar are deſcribed {beſides 


Ockley, vol i. p. 250.) by Murtadi (Merveilles de 'Egypte, p. 200— 


202.) | 


reformed 
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_ reformed the licentious polygamy of the Arabs, 
relieved the tributaries from extortion and cru- 
elty, and chaſtiſed the, luxury of the Saracens, 
by deſpoiling them of their rich ſilks, and drag- 


ging them on their faces in the dirt. When he 
came within fight of Jeruſalem, the caliph cricd - 


with a loud voice, God is victorious. O Lord 
give us an eaſy conqueſt ;”” and, pitching his 
tent of coarſe hair, calmly ſeated himſelf on the 
ground. After ſigning the capitulation, he en- 
tered the city without fear or precaution; and 
courteouſly diſcourſed with the patriarch con- 
cerning its religious antiquities (8 1). Sophronius 
bowed before his new maſter, and ſecretly mut- 
tered, in the words of Daniel, The abomina- 
tion of deſolation is in the holy place (82).” 


At the hour of prayer, they ſtood together in 
the church of the Reſurrection; but che caliph 


refuſed to perform his devotions, and contented 


himſelf with praying on the ſteps of the church 


of Conſtantine. To the patriarch he diſcloſed 


his prudent and honourable motive. Had [1 


„yielded,“ ſaid Omar, © to your requeſt, the 
&- Moſlems of a future age would have infringed 
“ the treaty under colour of imitating my ex- 
“ ample.” By his command, the ground of 
the temple of Solomon was prepared for the 


foundation of a moſch (83); and, during a re- 


ſidence 


787) The Arabi boaſt of an old prophecy preſerved at Jeruſalem, and 


deſcribing the name, the religion, and the perſon of Omar, the future 
conqueror. By ſuch arte the Jews are ſaid to have ſoothed the pride of 


their foreign maſters, Cyrus and Alexander (Joſeph. Ant. Jud. |. xi. c. 1. 
8. p. 847. 5$79—5B2.). N | | | 


(82) To 8Jsvyjaa Th; Epnuogews To pn9 di Azvink Tv mpopnTy Ep; py | 
or ayiw, Theophgn. Chronograph. p. 281. This prediction, which 


| had already ſerved for Antiochus and the Romans, was again refitted for 

the preſent occaſion, by the economy of Sophronius, one of the deepeſt 
theologians of the Monothelite controyerly. _ | 

(83) According to the accyrate ſurvey of d'Anville (Diſſertation ſur 

| Pancienne Jeruſalem, p. 42—5g4,), the moſch of Omar, enlarged and 

embelliſhed by ſucceeding caliphs, covered the ground of the Eg 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
ſidence of ten days, he regulated the preſent and 
future ſtate of his Syrian conqueſts. Medina 


might be jealous, leſt the caliph ſhould be de- 


_ tained by the ſanity of Jerulalet or the beauty 
of Damaſcus; her apprehenſions were diſpelled 
by his prompt and voluntary return to the tomb 


Of Aleppo 


and Antioch, 
A. D. 6 385 


of the apoſtle (84. 

To atchieve what yet remained of: the Syrian 
"Wars the caliph had formed two ſeparate armies; 
a choſen detachment, under Amrou and Yezid, 
was left in the camp of Paleſtine ; while the larger 
diviſion, under the ſtandard af: Abu Obeidah 
and Caled, marched away to the north againſt 
Antioch and Aleppo. The latter of theſe, the 
Beræa of the Greeks, was not yet illuſtricus as 
the capital of a province or a kingdom; and the 
inhabitants, by anticipating their ſubmiſſion and 
pleading their poverty, obtained a moderate 
compoſition for their lives and religion. But 
the caſtle of Aleppo (35), diſtinct from the city, 
ſtood erect on a lofty artificial mound: the ſides 
were ſharpened to a precipice, and faced with 
freeſtone ; and the breadth of the ditch might 
be filled with water from the cee 
ſprings. After the loſs of three thouſand men, 
the garriſon was ſtill equal to the defence; and 


ds (waar T& hs vc mente, ſays 3 a length of 216, 2 
| breadth of 172, zoiſe:. The Nubian geographer declares, that this mag- 
nificent ſtructure was ſecond only in fize and beauty to the great moſch _ 
of Cordova (p. 113,) whoſe preſent ſtate Mr. Swinburne has lo elegantly 
repreſented (Travels into Spain, p 296302. ). 

(84) Of the many Arabic tarikhs or chronicles of Jeruſalem d Herbe · 
lot. p. 867. ), Ockley found one among the Pocock MSS. of Oxford (vol. 


i. p. 267.) which he has uſed to ſupply the defective narrative of Al 


Wakidi. | 

(85) The Perſian hiſtorian of Timur (tom. ili. l. v. c 21. p. 300.) 
Zeſcribes the caſtle of Aleppo as founded on a rock one hundred cubits in 
height, a proof, ſays the French tranſlator, that he had never viſited the 
place. It is now in the midſt of the city, of no ſtrength, with a ſingle 
gate, the circuit is about & or 600 paces, and the ditch halt full of ſtag- 
nant water (Voyages de Tavernier, tom i. p. 149. Pocock, vol. ii part 


i. p. 150.), The fortreſſes of the Eaft ; are contemptible to an Enropean 
eye. 


Youkinna, 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Voukinna, their valiant and hereditary chief, 
had murdered his brother, an holy monk, for 


daring to pronounce the name of peace, In a2 


ſiege of four or five months, the hardeſt of the 
Syrian war, great numbers of the Saracens were 
killed and wounded : their removal to the dif. 


tance of a mile could not ſeduce the vigilance of 
Voukinna; nor could the Chriſtians be terrified 


by the execution of three hundred captives, 
whom they beheaded before the caſtle wall. 


The filence, and at length the complaints, of 
Abu Obeidah informed the caliph that their 


hope and patience were conſumed at the foot of 
this impregnable fortreſs. I am variouſly af. 
of your ſucceſs; but I charge you by ng 
* means to raiſe the ſiege of the caſtle. Your 
retreat would diminiſh the reputation of our 
arms, and encourage the infidels to fall upon 
you on all ſides. Remain before Aleppo 

* till God ſhall determine the event, and fo- 
© rage with your horſe round the adjacent 


country.“ The exhortation of the comman- 


der of the faithful was fortified by a ſupply of 


volunteers from all the tribes of Arabia, who 


arrived in the camp on horſes or camels. Among 
theſe was Dames, of a ſervile birth, but of 
gantic ſize and intrepid reſolution. "The Ne 
_ ſeventh day of his ſervice he propoſed, with only 
thirty men, to make an attempt on the caſlle. 
The experience. and teſtimony of Caled recom- 
mended his offer; and Abu Obeidah admoniſh- 
ed his brethren not to deſpiſe the baſer origin of 
Dames, ſince he himſelf, could he relinquith 
the public care, would cheerfully ſerve under 
the banner of the ſlave. His deſign was covered 
by the appearance of a retreat; and the camp 
of the - Saracens was pitched about a league 
from Aleppo. The thirty adventurers lay in am- 


buſh, 


4 feed,” replied Omar, © by the difference 
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buſh at the foot of the hill; and Dames at length 


| ſucceeded in his enquiries, though he was pro- 
voked by the ignorance of his Greek captives. 
© God curſe theſe dogs,” ſaid the illiterate | 


« Arab, what a ſtrange barbarous language they 


© ſpeak! P At the darkeſt hour of the night, he 


ſcaled the moſt acceſſible height which he had 
diligently ſurveyed, a place where the ſtones 
were leſs entire, or the ſlope leſs perpendicular, 


or the guard leſs vigilant. Seven of the ſtouteſt 


Saracens mounted on each others ſhoulders, and 
the weight of the column was ſuſtained on the 


broad and finewy back of the gigantic ſlave. 


The foremoſt in this painful aſcent could graſp 
and climb the loweſt part of the battlements : 


they filently ſtabbed and caſt down the ſenti- 
_ nels; and the thirty brethren, repeating a pious 
ejaculation, * O apoſtle of God, help and de- 


<< liver us!” were hucceſlively drawn up by the 
long folds of their turbans. ' With bold and 


cautious footſteps, Dames explored the palace 


of the governor, who celebrated, in riotous 


merriment, the feſtival of his deliverance. From 


thence, 7 to his companions, he aſſault- 
ed on the inſide the entrance of the caſtle. 
They overpowered the guard, unbolted the 


gate, let down the drawbridge, and defended the 


narrow paſs, till the arrival of Caled, with the 
dawn of day, relieved their danger and aſſured 
their conqueſt. Youkinna, a formidable foe, 


became an active and uſeful proſelyte ; and the 


general of the Saracens expreſſed his regard for 


the moſt humble merit, by detaining the army 


at Aleppo till Dames was cured of his honour- 
able wounds. The capital of Syria was till 


covered by the caſtle of Aazaz and the iron 


bridge of Orontes. After the loſs of thoſe im- 


portant poſts, and the defeat of the laſt of the 


Roman 
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Roman armies, the luxury of Antioch (86) 
trembled and obeyed. Her ſafety was ranſomed 
with three hundred thouſand pieces of gold ; 
but the throne of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 

the feat of the Roman government in the Eaſt, 
which had been decorated by Cæſar with the 
titles of free, and holy, and inviolate, was de- 
graded under the yoke of the caliphs to the ſe- 
condary rank of a provincial town (87). 

In the life of Heraclius, the loo of the Flight of 
Perſian war are clouded on either hand by the 1 55 
diſgrace and weakneſs of his more early and his 
later days. When the ſucceſſors of Mahomet 
unſheathed the ſword of war and religion, he 
was aſtoniſhed at the boundleſs proſpect of toil 

and danger; his nature was indolent, nor could 
the infirm and frigid age of the emperor be 
| kindled to a ſecond effort. The ſenſe of ſhame, 
and the importunities of the Syrians, prevented 
his haſty departure from the ſcene of action; 
but the hero was no more; and the loſs of Da- 
maſcus and Jeruſalem, the bloody fields of 
Aiznadin and Yermuk, may be imputed in 
ſome degree to the abſence or miſconduct of the 
ſovereign. Inſtead of defending the ſepulchre 
of Chriſt, he involved the church and {tate in a 
metaphyſical controverſy for the unity of his 
will; and while Herachus crowned the offspring 


(86) The date of the conqueſt of Antioch by the Arabs is of ſome 
importance, By comparing the years of the world in the chronography 
of Theopbanes with the years of the Hegira in the hiſtory of Elmacin, 
we ſhall determine, that it was taken between January 23d and Sep- 
tember 15t of the year of Chriſt 638 (Pagi Critica, in Baron. Annal. 
tom. ii. p. $12, 813.). Al Wakidi (Ockley, vol. i. p. 314.) aſſigns that 
event to Tueſday, Auguſt 219, an inconſiſtent date; fince Eaſter fell 
that year on April sth, the 215t of Auguſt muſt have been a F riday (ſec 
the Tables of the Art de Verifier les Dates). | 
(87) His bounteous edit, which tempted the grateful city to aſſume 
the victory of Pharſalia for a perpetuà] æra, is given & AvTioxzic Ty 
{4nTPOFON Gly b Mal RTUAGY KL UTI dal apy on Has MpoxaBnutyy Th; 

_ evaTehng, John Malala, in Chron p. g1. edit. Venet. We may diſtin- 
guiſh his aythentic information of domeſtic ſacts from his groſs Ignorance 
of general hiſtory. | | 
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of his ſecond nuptials, he was tamely ſtripped 
of the moſt valuable part of their inheritance. 


In the cathedral of Antioch, in the preſence of 


the . biſhops, at the foot of the crucifix, he be- 


wailed the fins of the prince and the people; but 
his confeſſion inſtructed the world, that it was 
vain, and perhaps I impious, to refiſt the judg- 


ment of God. The Saracens were invincible 1 in 


fact, ſince they were invincible in opinion; and 


the deſertion of Voukinna, his falſe repentance 


and repeated perfidy, might juſtify the ſuſpicion 


of the emperor, that he was encompaſſed by 
traitors and apoſtates, who conſpired to betray : 
his perſon and their country to the enemies of 


Chriſt. In the hour of adverſity, his ſuperſtition 


was agitated by the omens and dreams of a fall- 


ing crown; and after bidding an eternal farewel 
to Syria, he ſecretly embarked with a few at- 
tendants, and abſolved the faith of his ſub- 


jets (88). Conſtantine, his eldeſt fon, had 


been ſtationed with forty thouſand men at Cæſa- 
rea, the civil metropolis of the three provinces 


of Paleſtine. But his private intereſt recalled 
him to the Byzantine court; and, after the 


flight of his father, he felt fimfalf- an unequal 

champion to the united force of the caliph. His 
vanguard was boldly attacked by three hundred ; 
Arabs and a thouſand black ſlaves, who, in the 


depth of winter, had climbed the ſnowy moun- 
tains of Libanus, and who were ſpeedily fol- 
lowed by the victorious ſquadrons of Caled 


_ himſelf. From the north and ſouth the troops 
of Antioch and Jeruſalem advanced along the 


fea ſhore, till their banners were joined under 


(88) See Ockley (vol. i. p 208. 312. \ who 1 at the credulity of 
his author. When Heraclius bade farewell to Syria, Vale Syria et ulti- 


mum vale, be propheſied that the Romans ſhould never re- enter the pro- 


vince till the birth of an inauſpicious child, tne future ſcourge of the 


empire. Abulfeda, p. 68. I am perfeẽtly ignorant of the myſtic ſenſe, 


or nonſenſe, of this prediction, 


the 
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the walls of the Phoenician cities: Tripoli and 
Tyre were betrayed; and a fleet of fifty tranſ- 
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ports, which entered without diſtruſt the captive _ 
harbours, brought a ſeaſonable ſupply of arms 


Their labours were terminated by the unexpect- 


calon, Berytus, Sidon, Gabala, Laodicea, Apa- 
mea, Hierapolis, no longer preſumed to diſpute 


and proviſions to the camp of the Saracens. 


ed ſurrender of Cæſarea: the Roman prince 
had embarked in the night (89): and the de- 
fenceleſs citizens ſolicited their pardon with an 
offering of two hundred thouſand pieces of gold. 

The remainder of the province Ramlah, Ptole- 
mais or Acre, Sichem or Neapolis, Gaza, Aſ- 


the will of the conqueror; and Syria bowed 


Ihe ſieges and battles of fix campaigns had 


conſumed many thouſands of the Moſlems. The 


under the ſceptre of the caliphs ſeven hundred 
years after Pompey had deſpoiled the laſt of the 
eden kings (%% ũ 


The con- 
querors of 
Syria, 


died with the reputation and the cheerfulneſs of * 


martyrs ; and the ſinplicity of their faith may 


633=639- 


be expreſſed in the words of an Arabian youth, 


when he embraced for the laſt time, his ſiſter 


and mother: © It is not,“ ſaid he, © the deli- 


“ cacies of Syria, or the fading delights of this 
world, that have prompted me to devote m 


N 


life in the cauſe of religion. But I ſeek the 
„ fayour of God and his apoſtle; and I have 


heard, from one of the companions of the 


by an authentic record (in the book of ceremonies of Conſtantine Por- 


crowned his younger ſon Heraclius in the preſence of his eldeſt Conſtan- 


tine, and in the palace of Conſtantinople; that January z, A. D. 639, 
the royal proceſſion viſited the great church, and on the 4th of the ſame 


month, the hippodrome. ; 
(90) Sixty five years before Chriſt, Syria Pontuſque monumenta ſunt 
Cn. Pompeii virtutis (Vell. Patercul. ii. 38.), rather of his fortune and 


(89) In the looſe and obſcure chronology of the times, I am guided | 


phyrogenitus), which certifies that, June 4, A. D. 638, the emperor 


powers he adjudged Syria to be a Roman province, and the laſt of che 


leucides were incapable of drawing a ſword in the defence of their 


patrimony (ſee the original texts collected by Uſher, Annal. p. 420. ). 


„ prophet, 
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6 prophet, that the ſpirits of the martyrs will 


ce be lodged in the crops of green birds, who 
c ſhall taſte the fruits and drink of the rivers of 


* paradiſe, farewel, we ſhall meet again among 
© the groves and fountains which God has pro- 
* yided for his ele.” The faithful captives 
might exerciſe a paſſive and more arduous reſo- 


lution; and a couſin of Mahomet is celebrated 
for refuſing, after an abſtinence of three days, 
the wine and pork, the only nouriſhment that 


was allowed by the malice of the infidels. The 


frailty of ſome weaker brethren exaſperated the 


implacable ſpirit of fanataciſm ; and the father 
of Amar deplored, in pathetic ſtrains, the apoſ- 


tacy and damnation of a ſon, who had renoune- 


ed the promiſes of God, and the interceflion of 


the prophet, to occupy, with the prieſts and 


däeacons, the loweſt manſions of hell. The 
more fortunate Arabs, who ſurvived the war 
and perſevered in the faith, were reſtrained 


by their abſtemious leader from the abuſe 


of proſperity. After a refreſhment of three 
days, Abu Obeidah withdrew his troops from 


the pernicious contagion of the luxury of An- 


tioch, and afſured the caliph that their reli- 


ion and virtue could only be preſerved _ 
the hard diſcipline of poverty and labour. - But 


the virtue of Omar, however rigorous to himſelf, 


was kind and liberal to his brethren. After a 
juſt tribute of praiſe and thankſgiving, he dropt 


a tear of compaſſion; and ſitting down. on the 


ground, wrote an anſwer, in which he mildly 


cenſured the ſeverity of his lieutenant : * God,” 


ſaid the ſucceſſor of the prophet, © has not 


forbidden the uſe of the good things of this 


ce world to faithful men, and ſuch as have per- 
formed good works. Therefore you ought 
<« to have given them leave to reſt themſelves, 


cc the 


* and partake freely of thoſe good things which 
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the country affordeth. If any of the Sara- 
_ © cens has no family in Arabia, they may marry 
in Syria; and whoſoever of them wants any 
* female. ſlaves, he may purchaſe as many as 
he hath occaſion for.” The conquerors pre- 
pared to ule, or to abuſe, this gracious Per- 
miſſion; but the year of their triumph was 
marked by a mortality of men and cattle; and 
twenty-five thouſand Saracens were ſnatched 
away from the poſſeſſion of Syria. The death 
of Abu Obeidah might be lamented by the 
Chriſtians; but his brethren recollected that he 
was one of the ten elect whom the prophet had 
named as the heirs of paradiſe (91). Caled 
ſurvived his brethren about three years; and the 
tomb of the ſword of God is ſhewn in the 
neighbourhood of Emeſa. His valour, which 
founded in Arabia and Syria the empire of the 
caliphs, was fortified by the opinion of a ſpeci- 
al providence; and as long as he wore a cap, 
which had been bleſſed by Mahomet, he deemed 
himſelf invulnerable amidſt the darts of the in- 
fidels. 
Ihe place of the firſt conquerors was pn Rk 
ed by a new generation of their children and 41 
countrymen; Syria became the ſeat and ſupport A v. * 
of the houſe of Ommiyah; and the revenue, $39—5:3 
the ſoldiers, the ſhips of that powerful kingdom, 
were conſecrated to enlarge on every ſide the 
empire of the caliphs. But the Saracens deſpiſe 
a ſuperfluity of fame; and their hiſtorians ſcarce- 
ly condeſcend to mention the ſubordinate con- 
queſts which are loſt in the ſplendour and rapi- 
dity of their victorious career. To the north 
of Syria, they paſſed mount Taurus, and re- 


(91) Abulfeda, Annal. Moſlem. p. 73- Mahomet could artſully 
vary the praiſes of his diſciples. Of Omar he was accuſtomed to lay, 
that if a prophet could ariſe after himſelf, it would be Omar; and that 
in a general calamity, Omac would be excepted by the divine juſtice 
JOckley, vol. 1, Pp. 231). 
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duced to their obedience the province of Cilicia, 
with its capital Tarſus, the ancient monument 


of the Aſſyrian kings. Beyond a fecond ridge 
of the fame mountains, they ſpread the flame of 


war, rather than the light of religion, as far as 


the ſhores of the Euxine and the neighbourhood 
of Conſtantinople. To the ea/# they advanced 
to the banks and ſources of the Euphrates and 


Tigris 92): the long-diſputed barrier of Rome 


and Perſia was for ever confounded ; the walls 


of Edeſſa and Amida, of Dara and Niſibis, 


which had reſiſted the arms and engines of Sa- 


por or Nuſhirvan, were levelled in the duſt; 


and the holy city of Abgarus might vainly pro- 
duce the epiſtle or the image of Chrift to an 


unbelieving conqueror. To the weft, the Sy- 


rian kingdom is bounded by the ſea: and the 
ruin of Aradus, a ſmall iſland or peninſula on 
the coaſt, was poſtponed during ten years But 
the hills of Libanus abounded in timber, the 


trade of Phœnicia was populous in mariners ; 
and a fleet of ſeventeen hundred barks was 


equipped and manned by the natives of the de- 
fſert. The Imperial navy of the Romans fled 
before them from the Pamphylian rocks to the 


Helleſpont ; but the ſpirit of the emperor, a 
grandſon of Heraclius, had been ſubdued be- 
fore the combat by a dream and a pun (93). 


The Saracens rode maſters of the ſea; and the 
iſlands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclades, 


(92) Al Wakidi had likewiſe written an hiſtory of the conqueſt of 


- Diarbekir, or Meſopotamia (Ockley, at the end of the iid vol.), which 


our interpreters do not appear to have ſeen. The Chronicle of Diony- 


ius of Telmar, the Jacobite patriarch, records the taking of Edeſſa A. 


D 637, and of Dara A. D. 641 (Aſſeman, Bibliot. Orient. torn. ii. p. 
103.); and the attentive may glean ſome doubtful information from the 
Chronography of Theophanes (p. 28,—287.) Moſt of the towns of 
Meſopotamia yielded by ſurrender (Abulpharag. p. 112.). 

(93) He dreamt that he was at Theſſaloncia, an harmleſs and unmean- 
ing viſion; but his ſoothſayer, or his cowardice, underſtood the ſure 
omen of a defeat concealer] in that inauſpicious word dee aN Mu, 
Give to another the victory (Theophas, p. 286. Zonaras, tom. ii. I. xiv. 


were 
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were ſucceſſively expoſed to their rapacious 
viſits. Three hundred years before the Chrif- 
tian æra, the memorable though fruitleſs ſiege 
of Rhodes (94) by Demetrius, had furniſhed 
that maritime republic with the materials and 
the ſubject of a trophy. A gigantic ſtatue of 
Apollo or the ſun, ſeventy cubits in height, was 
erected at the entrance of the harbour, a mo- 
nument of the freedom and the arts of Greece. 
After ſtanding fifty-ſix years, the coloſſus of 
Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake: but 
the maſly trunk, and huge fragments, lay ſcat- 
tered eight centuries on the ground, and are 
often deſcribed as one of. the wonders of che 
ancient world. They were collected by the di- 
ligence of the Saracens, and fold to a Jewiffi 
merchant of Edeſſa, who is ſaid to have laden 
nine hundred camels with the weight of the braſs 
metal: an enormous weight, though we ſhould 
include the hundred coloſſal figures (95), and 
the three thouſand ſtatues, which adorned me 
proſperity of the city of the ſun. 

II. The conqueſt of Egypt may be plein Fover. 
by the character of the victorious Saracen, one 2 — 
of the firſt of his nation, in an age when the Amw. 

I meaneſt of the brethren was exalted above his 
1-0 nature by the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm. The birth 
xt of Amrou was at once baſe and illuſtrious: his 
mother, a notorious proſtitute, was unable to 
decide among five of the Koreiſh ; but the proof 
of reſemblance adjudged the child to Aafi Brad 


f 

a (94) Exery ie and every fact 5 relates to the iſle, the city, and 

| the coloſſus of Rhodes, are compiled in the laborious treatiſe of Meur- 

. ſius, who has beſtowed the ſame diligence on the two larger iſlands of 

e | Crete and Cyprus. See in the iiid vol. of his works, the Rhodus of Meur- 

of | fius (1. i. c. 15. p. 7158-719). The Byzantine writers, Theophanes and 
Conſtantine, have ignorantly prolonged the term to 1360 years, and ri- 

a- ] diculouſly divide the weights among 30,000 camels. 

RES (95) Centum coloſſi alium nobilitaturi locum, ſays Pliny, with his 

”, | uſual ſpirit, Hiſt. Natur, xxxiv, 18. 

Ve | oldeſt 
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oldeſt of her lovers (96). The youth of Amrou 
was impelled by the paſſions and prejudices of 
his kindred : his poetic genius was exerciſed in 


ſatirical verſes againſt the perſon and doctrine of 


Mahomet; his dexterity was employed by the 
reigning faction to purſue the religious exiles 
who had taken refuge in the court of the Athi- 


opian king (97). Yet he returned from this 


embaſſy, a ſecret proſelyte; his reaſon or his 


Intereſt determined him to renounce the worſhip 
of idols; he eſcaped from Mecca with his friend 
Caled, and the prophet 'of Medina enjoyed at 
the ſame moment the ſatisfaction of embracing 


the two firmeſt champions of his cauſe. The 


impatience of Amrou to lead the armies of the 


faithful, was checked by the reproof of Omar, 
who adviſed him not to ſeek power and domi- 


nion, ſince he who is ſubject to-day, may be a 


prince tomorrow. Yet his merit was not over- 


| looked by the two firſt ſucceſſors of Mahomet ; 
they were indebted to his arms for the conqueſt 
of Paleſtine; and in all the battles and ſieges of 


Syria, he united with the temper of a chief, 
the valour of an adventurous ſoldier. In a viſit 
to Medina, the caliph expreſſed a with to 2 


the ſword which had cut down ſo many Chriſ- 


tian warriors: the ſon of Aaſi unſheathed a ſhort 
and ordinary ſcymetar; and as he perceived the 
ſurpriſe of Omar, © Alas,“ ſaid the modeſt Sa- 
racen, ** the ſword itſelf, without the arms of its 


* maſter, is neither ſharper nor more weighty than 
the ſword of Pharezdak the poet (98).“ After 


(96) We learn this anecdote from a ſpirited old woman, who reviled 


to their faces the caliph and his friend She was encouraged by the ſilence 
of Amrou and the liberality or M.awiyah (Abulfeda, Annal. Moſlem, 


. 111. ). 2 25 | 
e (97) Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 46, &c. who quotes the 
Abyſſinian hiſtory, or romance, of Abdel Balcides. Vet the fact of the 
embaſſy and ambaſſador may be allowed. ; | 

(58) This ſaying is preſerved by Pocock (Not. ad Carmen Tograi, p. 
184,), and juſtly applauded by Mr. Harris (Philoſophical Arrangements 
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the conqueſt of Egypt, he was recalled by the 


jealouſy of the caliph Othman; but in the ſub ſe- 
quent troubles, the ambition of a ſoldier, a 
ſtateſman, and an orator, emerged from a pri- 


vate ſtation. His powerful ſupport, both in 


council and in the field, eſtabliſhed the throne 


of the Ommiades; the adminiſtration and reve- 
nue of Egypt were reſtored by the gratitude of 
Moawiyah to a faithful friend who had raiſed 


himſelf above the rank of a ſubje& ; and Amrou 
ended his days in the palace and city which he 


had founded on the banks of the Nile. His 
dying ſpeech to his children is celebrated by the 


Arabians as a model of eloquence and wiſdom : 
he deplored the errors of his youth; but if the 
penitent was ſtill infected by the vanity of a poet, 
he might exaggerate the venom and miſchief of 
his impious compoſitions (ogg). | 
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From his camp, in Paleſtine, Amrou had ſur- Invaſion of 


priſed or anticipated the caliph's leave for 


had ſhaken the thrones of Choſroes and Cæſar: 


but when he compared the flender force of the 


Moſlems with the greatneſs of the enterpriſe, he 
condemned his own raſhneſs, and liſtened to his 


timid companions. The pride and the greatneſs 
of Pharaoh were familiar to the readers of the 
Koran; and a tenfold repetition of prodigies hal = 


(99) For the life and charaQer of Amrou, ſee Ockley (Hiſt. of the 
Saracens, vol. i. p. 28. 63. 94. 328. 342. 344. and to the end of the vo- 
lume ; vol. ii. p 51. 55. 87. 74. 110-112. 162.) and Otter (Mem. de 


Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxi. p. 131, 131). The readers of 


Tacitus may aptly compare Veſpaſian and Mucianus, with Moawiyah 
and Amrou. Vet the reſemblance is till more in the ſituation, than in 
the characters, of the men | 


(100) Al Wakidi had Jikewiſe compofed n ſeparate hiſtory of the 


conqueſt of Egypt, which Mr. Ockley could never procure; and his 
own enquiries (vol. i. p. 344362.) have added very little to the original 
text of Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 296323. verſ. Pocock), the Mel- 
chite patriarch of Alexandtia. who lived three hundred years after the 


- 


revolution. 


Vol. IX. Bb deen 


A. D. 638, 
the invaſion of Egypt (100). The magnanimous June. 
Omar truſted in his God and his ſword, which 
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been ſcarcely ſufficient to effect, not the victory, 
but the flight, of fix hundred thouſand of the 
children of Iſrael: the cities of Egypt were 
many and populous ;. their architecture was 
ſtrong and folid ; the Nile, with its numerous 
branches, was alone an inſuperable barrier; and 
the granary of the Imperial city would be ob- 
ſtinately defended by the Roman powers. In 
this perplexity, the commander of the faithful 
reſigned himſelf to the deciſion of chance, or, 
in his opinion, of providence. At the head of 
only four thouſand Arabs, the intrepid Amrou 
had marched away from his ſtation of Gaza 
when he was overtaken by the meſſenger of 
Omar. If you are {till in Syria,” faid the 
ambiguous mandate, retreat without delay; 
but if, at the receipt of this epiſtle, you have 
= already reached the frontiers of Egypt, ad- 
« yance with confidence, and depend on the 

fſuccour of God and of your brethren.” 
The experience, perhaps the ſecret intelligence, 
of Amrou had taught him to ſuſpect the muta- 
bility of courts ; and he continued his march till 
his tents were unqueſtionably pitched on Egyp- 
tian ground. He there aſſembled his officers, 
broke the ſeal, peruſed the epiſtle, gravely en- 
quired the name and ſituation of the place, and 


declared his ready c be lience to the commands of 


the caliph. After a ſiege of thirty days, he took 
poſſeſſion of Farmah or Peluſium; and that key 
of Egypt, as it has been juſtly named, unlocked 
the entrance of the country, as far as the ruins 
of Heliopolis and the neighbourhood of the 
modern Cairo. 

The cies. On the weſtern ide of the Nile, at a ſmall diſ. 

Babies, "tance to the eaſt of the pyramids, at a ſmall diſ- 

znd Cairo. tance to the ſouth of the Delta, Memphis, one 
hundred and fifty furlongs in circumference, | 
diſplayed the maynificence of ancient kings. 


Under the rcign of the Ftolemies and Cæſars, 
the 
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the ſeat of government was removed to the ſea- 


coaſt ; the ancient capital was eclipſed by the 
arts and opulence of Alexandria; the palaces, 
and at length the temples, were reduced to a 


delolate and ruinous condition: yet, in the 


age of Auguſtus, and even in that of Conſtantine, 
Memphis was {till numbered among the greateſt 
and moſt populous of the provincial cities (101). 


The banks of the Nile, in this place of the 
breadth of three thouſand feet, were united by 


two bridges of ſixty and of thirty boats, con- 


nected in the middle ſtream by the ſmall iſland of 
Rouda, which was covered with gardens and ha- 
bitations (102. The eaſtern extremity of the 
bridge was terminated by the town of Babylon 


and the camp of a Roman legion, which pro- 


tected the paſlage of the river and the ſecond ca- 
pital of Egypt. This important fortreſs, which 
might fairly be deſcribed as a part of Memphis 


or My ijfrah, was inveſted by the arms of the lieu- | 


tenant of Omar: a reinforcement of four thou- 


ſand Saracens ſoon arrived in his camp; and the 


military engines which battered the walls, may 


be imputed to the art and labour of his Syrian 
allies. Yet the ſiege was protracted to ſeven 


months; and the raſh invaders were encompaſ. 
ſed and threatened by the inundation of the 
Nile (123). Their laſt aſſault was bold and 
Bb 2 ſucceſsful; 


(101) Strabo, an accurate and at:entive ſpectator, obſerves of Helio-— 
polis ww Ae ouy £54 En- n mus Geograph J. xvii. p. 1158.) 3 but 
of Memphis, he declares, Wong Ter preyann Te A evavopy . AE 
Arsgardpeiay (p. 1161.) ; he notices, bowever, the mixture of inhabitants, 
and the ruin of the palace in the proper Egypt, Ammianus enumer- 
ates Memphis among the four cities, maximis urbibus quibus Pprovincia 


nitef (xxii. 16.) ; and the name ot Memphis appears with diſtinction in 


the Roman. ltinerary and epiſcopal liſts. 

(or) Thele raré and curious facts, the breadth (2945 feet) and the 
bridge of the Nile, are only to be found in the Daniſh traveller and the 
Nubian Feographer (p 98.). 


(103) From the month of April, the Nile begins imperceptibly to 
riſe : the ſwell becomes ſtrong and viſible in the moon after the ſummer 
ſolſtice (Plia. Hitt. Nat. v. 10.), and is uſually proclaimed at Cairo oa 
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ſucceſsful; they paſſed the ditch, which had 


been fortified with iron ſpikes, applied their 


ſcaling-ladders, entered their fortreſs with the 


ſhout of * God is victorious!” and drove the 
remnant of the Greeks to their boats and the 
He of Rouda. The ſpot was afterwards recom- 


mended to the conqueror by the eaſy communi- 


cation with the gulph and the peninſula of 
Arabia: the remains of Memphis were deſcrted : 
the tents of the Arabs were converted into per- 


manent habitations ; and the firſt moſch was 


| bleſſed by the preſence of fourſcore companions 
of Mahomet (104). A new city aroſe in their 
camp on the eaſtward bank of the Nile; and the 


contiguous quarters of Babylon and Foſtat are 
confounded in their preſent decay by the appel- 


lation of old Miſrah or Cairo, of which they 
form an extenſive ſuburb. But the name of 
Cairo, the town of victory, more ſtrictly belongs 
to the modern capital, which was founded in the 
tenth century by the Fatimite caliphs (105). It 


has gradually receded from the river, but the 
continuity of buildings may be traced by an at- 
tentive eye from the monuments of Seſoſtris to 


thoſe of Saladin (406); 


st. Peter's day June 29.) A regiſter of thirty ſucceſſive years marks 


the greateſt height of the waters between July 25 and Auguſt 18 (Maillet. 
Detcription de Egypte, lettre xi. p 67, &c. Pocock's Delcription of 
che Eaſt, vol. i. p. 200. Shaw's Travels, p 383.) 

(104) Murtadi, Merveilles de l'Egypte, p. 243259, He expatiates 
on the ſubject with the zeal and minutenels of a citizen and a bigot, and 
his local traditions have a ſtrong air of truth and a. curacy. | 

(105) D Herbelot, Bibliotkeque Oricntale, p. 233. | 

(406) The poſition of New and of Old Cairo is well known, and has 
heen often deſcribed Two writers, who were intimately acquainted | 
with ancient and modern Egypt, have fixed, atter a learned enquiry, the 


city of Memphis at G:ze#, directly oppoſite the Old Cairo (Sicard, Nou- 


veaux Memoircs des Miſſions du Levant, tom, vi. p. 6, 6. Shaw's Ob- 
iervations and Travels, p. 296304). Vet we may not diſregard the 
authority or the arguments of Pocock (vol. i. p. 2e—=41.), Niebuhr 
Voyage, tom. i. 77—106.), and, above all, of d'Anville (Deſcription 
e PEgynte, d 111, 112, 130—149.), who have removed Memphis to- 
In 
their heat, the diſputants have forgot that the ample ſpace of a metropo- 
lis covers and annihilates the far greater part of the controverſy. 
Yet 


x 
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Vet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable 


enterpriſe, muſt have retreated to the deſert, wie Cons or 


had they not found a powerful alliance in he 
heart of the country. The rapid conqueſt of 
Alexander was aſſiſted by the ſuperſtition and 


revolt of the natives : they abhorred their Per- 
ſian oppreſlors, the diſciples of the Magi, wifo 
had burnt the temples of Egypt, and feaſted 


with ſacrilegious appetite on the fleſh of the god 
Apis (107). After a period of ten centuries the 
ſame revolution was renewed by a ſimilar cauſe; 


and in the ſupport of an incomprehenſible creed, 


the zeal of the Coptic Chriſtians was equally ar- 


dent. I have already explained the origin and 


progreſs of the Monophyſite controverſy, and 
the perſecution of the emperors, which convert- 


ed a ſect into a nation, and alienated Egypt 
from their religion and government. The Sa- 
racens were received as the deliverers of the Ja- 


cobite church; and a ſecret and effectual treaty 
was opened during the ſiege of Memphis between 
a victorious army and a people of ſlaves. A rich 


and noble Egyptian, of the name of Mokawkas, 
had diſſembled his faith to obtain the adminiſ- 


tration of his province: in the diſorders of the 
Perſian war he aſpired to independence: the 
embaſſy of Mahomet ranked him among princes; 
but he declined, with rich gifts and ambiguous 
compliments, the propoſal of a new religion 
(108). The abuſe of his truſt expoſed him to 
the reſentment of Heraclius; his ſubmiſſion was 


(107) See Herodotus, l. iii, c. 27, 28, 29. Alian. Hiſt. Var. I. iv. 


c. 8. Suidas in Nyos, tom. ii. p. 774. Diodor. Sicul tom. ii. I. xvii. p. 
197. edit Weſſeling. To Hegg noofuxerwy wig Ta ita, lays the laſt of 


thele hiſtorians, _ | 5 ow 

(108) Mokawkas ſent the prophet two Coptic damſels, with two maids, 
and one eunuch, an alabaſter vaſe, an ingot of pure gold, oil, honey, and 
the fineſt white linen of Egypt, with an horſe, ® mute, and an ais, 
diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective qualifications. The embaſſy of Maho- 
met was diſpatched from Medina in the ſeventh year of the Hegira A. D. 


628). SeeGagnier (Vie de Maho net, tom. ii. p. 255, 256, 303-), from 


Al Jannabi. 


delayed 
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delayed by arrogance and fear; and his con- 
ſcience was prompted by intereſt to throw him- 
ſelf on the favour of the nation and the ſupport 
of the Saracens. In his firſt conference with 


Amrou, he heard without indignation the uſual 


option of the Koran, the: tribute or the ſword. 
«© The Greeks,” replied Mokawkas, are de- 
„ termined to abide the determination of the 
« {word ; but with the Greeks I defire no com- 
“ munion, either in this world or in the next, 
and J abjure for ever the Byzantine tyrant, 
* his ſynod of Chalcedon, and his Melchite 
© flaves. For myſelf and my brethren, we are 
< reſolved to live and die in the profeſſion of the 
„ goſpel and unity of Chriſt. It is impoſſible 
tor us to embrace the revelations of your 
prophet; but we are deſirous of peace, and 
cheerfully ſubmit to pay tribute and obedience _ 
to his temporal ſucceſſors.” The tribute was 
aſcertained at two pieces of gold for the head of 
every Chriſtian; but old men, monks, women, 
and children, of both ſexes, under ſixteen years 
oi age, were exempted from this perſonal aſ- 
ſeſſment: the Copts above and below Memphis 
ſwore allegiance to the caliph, and promiſed an 
hoſpitable entertainment of three days to every 
Muiulman who ſhould travel through their 
country. By this charter of ſecurity, the ec- 
cleſiaſtical and civil tyranny of the Melchites 
was deſtroyed (109): the anathemas of St. Cyril 
were thundered from every pulpit; and the ſa- 
cred edifices, with the patrimony of the church, 


cc 


(105) The præfecture of Egypt, and the conduct of the war, had 
been truſted by Heraclius to the patriarch Cyrus (Theophan. p. 280, 
281.). © In Spain,” ſaid James II. © do you not confult your prieſts?“ 
«© We do,” replied the Catholic ambaſſador, © and our affairs ſucceed 
* accordingly.” I know not how to reiate the plans, of Cyrus, of pay- 
ing tribute without impairing the revenue, and of conveiting Omar by 
| 3 with the emperor's daughter (Nicephor. Breviar. p 17, 


Were 
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were reſtored to the national communion of the 
Jacobites, who enjoyed without moderation the 


375 


moment of triumph and revenge. At the prel- 
ſing ſummons of Amrou, their patriarch Ben- 


jamin emerged from his deſert ; and, after the 
firſt interview, the courteous Arab affected to 
declare, that he had never converſed with a 


Chriſtian prieſt of more innocent manners and 
a more venerable aſpect (110). In the march 
from Memphis to Alexandria the lieutenant of _ 


Omar entruſted his ſafety to the zeal and grati- 


tude of the Egyptians : the roads and bridges 


were diligently repaired 3 and in every ſtep of 
his progreſs, he could depend on a conſtant ſup- 


_ ply of proviſions and intelligence. The Greeks 


of Egypt, whole numbers could ſcarcely equala 


tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed by the 
univerſal defection; they had ever been hated, 


5 they were no longer feared: the magiſtrate fled 


from his tribunal, the biſhop from his altar; and 
the diftant garriſons were ſurpriſed or ſtarved by 
the ſurrounding multitudes, . Had not the Nile 


afforded a ſafe and ready conveyance. to the fea, 


not an individual could have eſcaped, who by 
birth, or language, or office, or religion, was 
connected with their odious name. _ 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the pro- 
vinces of Upper Egypt, a conſiderable force was 

collected in the iſland of Delta: the natural and 
artificial channels of the Nile afforded a ſucceſ- 
ſion of ſtrong and defenſible poſts ; and the road 
to Alexandria was laboriouſly cleared by the vic- 
tory of the Saracens in two and twenty days of 
general or partial combat. In their annals of 


conqueſt, the ſiege of Alexandria (111) is per- 


haps 


S'ege and 
conquelt of 
Alexandria. | 


(110) See the life of Benjamin, in Renaudot (Hiſt, Patriarch. Alex- | 


andrin. p. 156—172.), who has enriched the conqueſt of Egypt with 

ſome faQts from the Arabic text of Severus the Jacobite hiſtorian. 

-— {411} Tue local deſcription of Alexandria is per fecly aſcertained * 
| n 


the one may amuſe, the other will inſtruct. | 
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haps the moſt arduous and important enterpriſe. 


The firſt trading city in the world was abundant- 
ly repleniſhed with the means of ſubſiſtence and 


defence. Her numerous inhabitants fought for 


the deareſt of human rights, religion and pro- 


perty; and the enmity of the natives ſeemed to 


exclude them from the common benefit of peace 
and toleration. The ſea was continually open; 
and if Heraclius had been awake to the public 


diſtreſs, frefh armies of Romans and Barbarians 


might have been poured into the harbour to ſave 
the ſecond capital of the empire. A circumfe- 


rence of ten miles would have ſcattered the forces 


of the Greeks, and favoured the ſtratagems of 
an aCtive enemy ; but the two ſides of an oblong 


ſquare were covered by the ſea and the lake 
Maræotis, and each of the narrow ends expoſed 


a front of no more than ten turlongs. The ef- 


forts of the Arabs were not inadequate to tbe 


difficulty of the attempt and the value of the 
prize. From the throne of Medina, the eyes of 


Omar were fixed on the camp and city: his voice 


excited to arms the Arabian tribes and the vete- 
rans of Syria; and the merit of an holy war was 
recommended by the peculiar fame and fertility 
of Egypt. Anxious for the ruin or expulſion of 
their tyrants, the faithful natives devoted their 
labours to the ſervice of Amrou; ſome ſparks of 
martial ſpirit were perhaps rekindled by the ex- 


ample of their allies; and the ſanguine hopes of 


Mokawkas had fixed his ſepulchre in the church 
of St. John of Alexandria, Eutychius the pa- 


triarch obſerves, that the Saracens fought with 


the maſter hand of the firſt of geographers (d'Anville, Memoire ſur 
PEgypte, p. $2—53.); but we may borrow the eyes of the modern 
travellers, more eſpecially of Thevenot (Voyage au Levant, part i. p. 


381—3g9s,), Pocock (vol. i. p. 2—13.), and Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabie, 


tom. i. p. 34-—43.) Of the two modern rivals, Savary and Volney, 


the 
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the courage of lions; they repulſed the frequent 
and almolt daily ſallies of the beſieged, and ſoon 
aſſaulted in their turn the walls and towers of the 
city. In every attack, the ſword, the banner of 
Amrou, glittered in the van of the Moſlems. 
On a memorable day, he was betrayed by his 

imprudent valour : his followers who had enter- 
ed the citadel were driven back ; and the gene- 
ral, with a friend and a ſlave, remained a pri- 
ſoner in the hands of the Chriſtians, When 
Amrou was conducted before the prefect, he 
remembered his dignity and forgot his ſituation; 
a lofty demeanour, and reſolute language, re- 
vealed the lieutenant of the caliph, and the bat- 
tle- axe of a ſoldier was already raiſed to ſtrike 
off the head of the audacious captive. His life 
was ſaved by the readineſs of his ſlave, who in- 
ſtantly gave his maſter a blow on the face, and 
commanded him, with an angry tone, to be ſi- 
lent in the preſence of his ſuperiors. The cre- 
dulous Greek was deceived; he liſtened to the 
offer of a treaty, and his priſoners were diſ- 
miſſed in the hope of a more reſpectable embaſ- 
ſy, till the joyful acclamations of the camp an- 
nounced the return of their general, and inſulted 
the folly of the infidels. At length, after a ſiege of 
| fourteen months (112), and the loſs of three and 
twenty thouſand men, the Saracens prevailed : 
the Greeks embarked their diſpirited and dimi- 
niſhed numbers, and the ſtandard of Mahomet 
was planted on the walls of the capital of Egypt. 


- (112) Both Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 319.) and Elmacin (Hiſt. 
Saracen, p. 28 ) c'ncur in fixing the taking of Alexandria to Friday of 
the new moon of Moharram of the twentieth year oi the Hegira (De- 
cember 22, A. D. 640). In reckoning backwards fourteen months ſpent 
before Alexandria, ſeven months before Babylon, &c. Amrou might 
have jnvaded Egypt about the end of the year 638: but we are aſſured, 
that he entered the country the 12th of Bayni, 6th of June (Murtadi, 
Merveilles de I'Egypte, p. 164. Severus, apud Renaudot, p. 162.}. 
The Saracen, and aſterwards Lewis IX. of France, halted at Peluſium, 
or Damietta, during the ſeaſon of the inandation of the Nile. 


« ] have 
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* have taken,” ſaid Amrou to the caliph, 
the great city of the Weſt. It is impoſſible 


for me to enumerate the variety of its riches 


< and beauty; and I ſhall content my ſelf with 
„ obſerving, that it contains four ou pala- 
“ ces, four thouſand baths, four hundred the- 
< atres or places of amuſement, twelve thou- 


* ſand ſhops for the fale of vegetable food, and 
< forty thouſand tributary Jews. The town has 


c been ſubdued by force of arms, without treaty | 
or capitulation, and the Moſlems are impati- 

« ent to ſeize the fruits of their victory (113). 
The commander of the faithful rejected with 


firmneſs the idea of pillage, and directed his 


lieutenant to reſerve the wealth and revenue of 


Alexandria for the public ſervice and the propa- 
gation of the faith: the inhabitants were num- 


bered; a tribute was impoſed; the zeal and 


reſentment of the Jacobites were curbed, and 
the Melchites who ſubmitted to the Arabian yoke, 5 


were indulged in the obſcure but tranquil ex- 


erciſe of their worſhip. The intelligence of this 


diſgraceful and calamitous event affſicted the de- 


clining health of the emperor; and Heraclius 


died of a dropſy about ſeven weeks after the 
loſs of Alexandria (114). Under the minority 


of his grandſon, the clamours of a people, de- 


prived of their daily ſuſtenance, compelled the 


Byzantine court to undertake the recovery of 
the capital of Egypt. In the ſpace of four years, 
the harbour and fortifications of Alexandria 


were twice occupied by a fleet and army of Ro- 


mans. They were twice expelled by the valour 
of Amrou, who was recalled * the domeſtic 


(113) Kayek; Annal. tom. ji. p. 316. 319. | 
(114) Notwithſtanding ſome inconſiſtencies of Theophanes and Cedre- 
nus, the accuracy of Pagi (Critica, tom li. p. 824,) has extracted frotn 


N. cepho us and the Chronicon Orientale the true date of the death of 


He: aclivs; February 11*h, A. PD. 641, fifty days after the lols of Al-&- 
andria. A frurth of that time was ſufficient to convey the intelligence. 


perl 
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peril from the diſtant wars of Tripoli and Nu- 
bia. But the facility of the attempt, the repe- 
tition of the inſult, and the obſtinacy of the re- 
ſiſtance provoked him to ſwear, that if a third 

time he drove the infidels into the ſea, he would 
tender Alexandria as acceſſible on all ſides as 
the houſe of a proſtitute. Faithful to his pro- 
miſe, he diſmantled ſeveral parts of the walls 
and towers, but the people was ſpared in the 
chaſtiſement of the city, and the moſch of Mercy 
was erected on the ſpot where the victorious ge- 
: neral had ſtopped the fury of his troops. 
I ſhould deceive the expectation of the reader, The Ale- 


if I paſſed in filence the fate of the Alexandrian anne] 


library. 


library, as it is deſcribed by the learned Abul- 
pharagius. The ſpirit of Amrou was more cu- 
rious and liberal 5 that of his brethren, and 
in his leiſure hours, the Arabian chief was pleaſ- 
ed with the converſation of John, the laſt diſci- 
ple of Ammonius, and who derived the fur- 
name of Philoponus, from his laborious ſtudies 
of grammar and philoſophy (115). Embolden- 
ed by this familiar intercourſe, Philoponus pre- 
ſumed to ſolicit a gift, ineſtimable in his opinion. 
contemptible in that of the Barbarians; the 
royal library, which alone, among the ſpoils of 
Alexandria, had not been appropriated by the 
viſit and the ſeal of the conqueror. Amrou 
was inclined to gratify the with of the gramma- 
rian, but his rigid integrity refuſed to alienate 
the minuteſt object without the conſent of the 
caliph; and the well-known anſwer of Omar 


@ 1755 Many freatilcs of this lover of labour (pihowoves) are ſtill extant; 
bui for readers of the preſcat age, the printed and unpubl.ſhed are nearly 
in the ſame predicament. Moſes and Ariltotle are the chief objects of his 
verboſe commem aries, one of which is dated as eariy as May toth, A. 
P. 619 (Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. ix. p. 468—468.). A modein (Joho' 
Le Clerc), who ſometimes aſſumed the ſame name, was equal to old 


Philoponus i in diligence, and far ſupericr in good ſenſe and real kuow-| 
ledge. 
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wis inſpired by the ignorance of a fanatic. 
* If theſe writings of the Greeks agree with 
6 the book of God, they are uſeleſs and need 


not be preſerved: it they diſagree, they are 


6: pernicious and ought to be deſtroyed.” The 


ſentence was. executed with blind obedience : 
the volumes of paper or parchment were diſtri- 
buted to the four thouſand baths of the city; 


and ſuch was their incredible multitude, that 
ſix months were barely ſufficient for the con- 


ſumption of this precious fuel. Since the Dy- 
naſties of Abulpharagius (116) have been 


given to the world in a Latin verſion, the tale 
has been repeatedly tranicribed ; and every ſcho- 


lar, with pious indignation, has deplored the 


irreparable ſhipwreck of the learning, the arts, 


and the genius, of antiquity. For my own part, 
J am ſtrongly tempted to deny both the fact and 
the conſequences. The fact is indeed marvel- 


lous; © Read and wonder!” ſays the hiſtorian 


- himſelf : and the ſolitary report of a ſtranger 
| who wrote at the end of ſix hundred years on 
the confines of Media, is overbalanced by the 

filence of two annaliſts of a more early date, 


both Chriſtians, both natives of Egypt, and the 


moſt ancient of whom, the patriarch Eutychius, 
has amply deſcribed the conqueſt of Alexan- 


dria (117). The rigid ſentence of Omar is re- 
pugnant to the ſound and orthodox precept of 
the Mahometan caſuiſts : they expreſsly declare, 
that the religious books of the Jews and Chriſti- 
ans, Which are acquired by the right of war, 


(116) Abulpharag. Dynaſt. p. 114. verſ. Pocock. Audi quid factum 


ſu et mirare. It would be endleſs to enumerate the moderns Who bave 


wondered and believed, but I may diſtinguiſh with honour the rational 
ſcepticiſm of Renaudot (Hiſt. Alex, Patriarch. p. 170.): hiſtoria. 
babet aliquid e7i5oy ut Arabibus familiare eſt. 5 
(117) This curious anecdote will be vainly ſought in the annals of 
Eutychius, andi the Saracenic hiſtory of Elmacin. The ſilence of Abu!- 
feda, Murtadi, and a crowd of Moſlems, is leſs conclujive from their 


ignorance of Chriſtian literature. 


| ſhould. 
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ſhould never be committed to the flames; and f 
that the works of profane ſcience, hiſtorians or 
poets, phyſicians or philoſophers, may be law 


fully applied to the uſe of the faithful (118). 
A more deſtructive zeal may perhaps be attri- 
buted to the firſt ſucceſſors of Mahomet; yet 
in this inſtance, the conflagration would have 
ſpeedily expired in the deficiency of materials. 
I ſhall not recapitulate the diſaſters of the Alex- 


andrian library, the involuntary flame that was 
kindled by Cæſar in his own defence (119), or 


the miſchievous bigotry of the Chriſtians 
who ſtudied to deſtroy the monuments of 
idolatry (120). But if we gradually deſcend 
from the age of the Antonines to that of The- 
odoſius, we ſhall learn from a chain of contem- 
porary witneſſes, that the royal palace and the 
temple of Serapis, no longer contained the four, 
or the ſeven, hundred thouſand volumes, which 


had been aſſembled by the curioſity and magni- 
ficence of the Ptolemies (121). Perhaps "the 
church and ſeat of the patriarchs might be en- 
riched with a repoſitory of books; but if the 
ponderous maſs of Arian and Monophyſite con- 


troverſy were indeed conſumed in the public 
baths (122), a philoſopher may allow, with a 


0 18) See Reland, de Jure Militari Mohammedanorum, i in his jiid vo- 
lume of Diſſertations, p. 37. The reaſon tor not burning the religious 
books of the Jews or Chriſtians, is derived from the reſpect that is due 


to the name of God. 


(119) Conſult the collections of Freinſheim (Supplement. Livian. c. 12. 


43.) and Uſher (Annal. p. 46g.). Livy himſelf had ſtyled the Alexan- 
drian library, elegantiæ regum curzque egregiurm opus; 2 liberal enco- 
mium, for which he is pertly criticiſed by the narrow ſtoiciſm of Seneca 


(De Tranquillitate Animi, c. 9. , whole wiſdom, on this occaſion, de- 
viates into nonſenſe. 


(120) See this Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 100, et ſeqq.. 

(121) Aulus Gelius (Noctes Atticz, vi. 17.), Ammianus Marcellious 
(xxii. 16.) and Oroſius (I. vi. c. 15.). They all ſpeak in the pa/? tenſe, 
and the words of Ammianus are remarkably ſtrong : fuerunt Bibliothes 
cz innumerabiles; et loquitur monumentorum veterum concinens fides, 
Kec. 
22) Renaudot anſwers for verſions of the Bible. Hexapla, Catene 
Patrum, Commentaries, 8c. (p. 170.). Our Alexandrian MS. ii it came 
from Egypt, and not from Conſtantinople. or mount Athos (Wetſtein, 
Feen ad N. T. p 8, &c. Js might 50 be among them. 


ſmile, 
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ſmile, that it was ultimately devoted to the be- 
nefit of mankind. I ſincerely regret the more 
valuable libraries which have be. involved in 


the ruin of the Roman empire; but when I ſe- 


riouſly compute the lapſe of ages, the waſte of 
ignorance, and the calamities of war, our trea- 


ſures, rather than our loſſes, are the object of 


my ſurpriſe. Many curious and intereſting 


facts are buried in oblivion; the three great hiſ- 


torians of Rome have been tranſmitted to our 
hands in a mutilated ſtate, and we are deprived 


of many pleaſing compoſitions of the lyric, iam- 


bic, and dramatic poetry of the Greeks. Tet 


we ſhould gratetully remember, that the mif- 


chances of time and accident have ſpared the 


claſſic works to which the ſuffrage of antiquity 
(123) bad adjudged the firſt place of genius and 
glory: the teachers of ancient knowledge, who 


are ſtill extant, had peruſed and compared the 
writings of their predeceſſors (124); nor can it 


fairly be preſumed that any important truth, any 


uſeful diſcovery in art or nature, has been 
ſnatched away from the curioſity of modern 


adrminiftra- 
20 of 


Egypt. 


ages. 


In the :dminifiration of Egypt (125), Aron 


balanced the demands of juſtice and policy; the 


intereſt of the people of the law, who were de- 


fended by God; and of the people of the al- 
| Hance, who were protected by man. In the re- 


cent tumult of Fonguet! and deliverance, the 


(123) 18770 often peruſed wich pleaſure a chapter of Quiatilien (n- 


ſtitat Orator, x. 1), in which that judicious critic enumerates and ap- | 


preciates the ſeries of Greek and Latin claſſics. £ 
(24) Such as Galen, Pliny, Ariſtotle, &c. On this ſubj ect Wotton _ 
(Reflections on ancient and modern Learning, p. 8$:—9gs.) argues, With 
tolic ſenſe, againſt the lively exotic fancies of Sir William Temple. The 


_ contempt of the Greeks for Barharian ſcience, would ſcarcely admit the 


 ficerent. compilers of the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory. 


Indian or Athiopic books into the libiary of Alexandria; nor is it proyed 
that philoſophy has ſuſtained any real loſs from their exeluſion. 

(125) This curious and authentic \ntelligence of Murtadi (p 284— 
289.) has not been difcovered either by Mr. Ockley, or by the gelt la. 
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tongue of the Copts and the ſword of the Arabs 
were moſt adverſe to the tranquillity of the pro- 
vince, To the former, Amrou declared, that 

faction and falſehood would be doubly chaſtiſed; 
by the puniſhment of the accuſers, whom he 
ſhould deteſt as his perſonal enemies, and by the 
promotion of their innocent brethren, whom 
their envy had laboured to injure and ſupplant. 
He excited the latter by the motives of religion 
and honour to ſuſtain the dignity of their cha- 

racter, to endear themſelves by a modeſt and 


temperate conduct to God and the caliph, to 
ſpare and protect a people who had truſted to 
their faith, and to content themfelves with the 


legitimate and ſplendid rewards of their victory. 
In the management of the revenue he diſapprov- 


ed the ſimple but oppreſſive mode of a capitation, 


and preferred with reaſon a proportion of taxes, 
deducted on every branch from the clear profits 
of agriculture and commerce. A third part of 
the tribute was appropriated to the annual repairs 
of the dykes and canals, ſo eſſential to the pub- 


lic welfare. Under his adminiſtration the ferti- 


lity of Egypt ſupplied the dearth of Arabia; and 
a ſtring of camels, laden with corn and proviſi- 
ons, covered almoſt without an interval the long 


toad from Memphis to Medina (126). But the 


genius of Amrou ſoon renewed the maritime 
communication which had been attempted or at- 
chieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the 
Cæſars; and a canal, at leaſt eighty miles in 


length, was opened from the Nile to the Red 
Sea. This inland navigation, which would have 


joined the Mediterranean and the Indian ocean, 
was ſoon diſcontinued as uſeleſs and dangerous: 
the throne was removed from Medina to Damal- 


35. 
| 1 cus; 


(426) Eutychius, Annal. torn. ii. p. 320. Elmacin, Hiſt. Saracen. p. 
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cus; and the Grecian fleets might have explored 


a paſſage to the holy cities of Arabia (127). 

Of this new conqueſt, the caliph Omar had 
an imperfect knowledge from the voice of fame 
and the legends of the Koran. He requeſted 


that his lieutenant would place before his eyes 


the realm of Pharaoh and the Amalekites; and 
the anſwer of Amrou exhibits a lively and not 
unfaithful picture of that ſingular country (128). 


O commander of the faithful, Egypt is a com- 


* 


N 


pound of black earth and green plants, be- 
e tween a pulveriſed mountain and a red ſand. 


*The diſtance from Syene to the ſea is a month's. 


% journey for an horſeman. Along the valley 


* deſcends a river, on which the bleſſing of the 


| 23g ). 


« Moſt High repoſes both in the evening and 


morning, and which riſes and falls with the 


e revolutions of the ſun and moon. When the 


annual diſpenſation of providence unlocks 
6 the ſprings and fountains that nouriſh the 


earth, the Nile rolls his ſwelling and ſound- 


c ing waters through the realm of Egypt: the 


5 fields are overſpread by the ſalutary flood; 
“ and the villages communicate with each other 
* jn their painted barks. The retreat of the in- 
“ undation depoſits a fertilizing mud for the re- 
e ception of the various ſeeds: the crowds of 
„ huſbandmen who blacken the land may be 
„ compared to a ſwarm of induſtrious ants ; and 


| (127) On theſe ohſcure canals, the reader may try to ſatisfy himſelf 
from d'Anville (Mem. ſur 'Egypte, p. 108— 10. 124. 132.), and a 
learned theſis maintained and printed at Straſburg in the year 1770 (Jun- 
gendorum marium fluviorumque molimina, p. 39=—47. 68—70.). Even 
the ſupine Turks have agitated the old project of joining the two ſean 
(Memoires du Baron de Tott, tom. iv). | | EG 
(128) A ſmall volume, des Merveilles, &c. de IEgypte, compoſed 


in the xiiitÞ century by Murtadi of Cairo, and tranſlated from an Arabic 


MS. of cardinal Mazarin, was publiſhed by Pierre Vatier, Paris, 1666. 
The antiquities of Egypt are wild and legendary : but the writer deſerves 
credit and eſteem for his account of the conqueſt and geography of his 
native country (See the correſpondeuce of Amrou and Omar, p. 279— 
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e their native indolence is quickened by the laſh 
© of the taſk-maſter, and the promiſe of the 
* flowers and fruits of a plentiful encreaſe. 
Their hope is ſeldom deceived ; but the riches 


„ which they extract from the wheat, the barley, 


* and rice, the legumes, the fruit-trees, and 


the cattle, are unequally ſhared between thoſe 


* who labour and thoſe who poſſeſs. Accord- 
ing to the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, the face 
cc 


. 


cc 
c 


* 


golden harveſt (129).” Yet this beneficial or- 


der is ſometimes interrupted ; and the long de- 


lay and ſudden ſwell of the river in the firſt year 


of the conqueſt might afford ſome colour to an 
edifying fable. It is ſaid, that the annual ſacri- 


fice of a virgin (130) had been interdicted by 
the piety of Omar; and that the Nile lay ſullen 


and inactive in his ſhallow bed, till the mandate 


of the caliph was caſt into the obedient ſtream, 


which roſe in a ſingle night to the height of ſix- 


teen cubits. The admiration of the Arabs for 


their new conqueſt encouraged the licence of 
their romantic ſpirit. We may read, in the 


graveſt authors, tat Egypt was crowded with 


(129) In a ewoncy years a - at nc the conſul Maillet had 
contemplated that varying ſcene, the Nile (lettre ii. particularly p. 70. 
78. ); the fertility of the land (lettre ix.) . From a college at Cambridge, 
the poetic eye of Gray had ſeen the ſame objects with a keener e „ 

What wonder in the ſultry climes that ſpread, | 
Where Nile, redundant o'er his ſummer bed, 
From his broad boſom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o'er Egypt with his wat'ry wings; 
If with advent'rous oar, and ready fail, 
The duſky people drive before the gale: 
Or on trail floats to neighbouring cities ride, 
That riſe and glitter o'er the ambient tide. 
( (Maſon's, Works and Memoirs of Gray, p. 199, 200.) 

(130) Murtadi, p. 164—167. The reader will not eafily credit an 
human ſacrifice under the Chriſtian emperors, or a miracle of the ſue- 
ceſſors of Mahomet. | 


Vol. IX. Cc twenty 


of the country is adorned with a filver wave, 
a verdant emerald, and the deep yellow of a 
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twenty thouſand cities or villages (131): that, 


excluſive of the Greeks and Arabs, the Copts 
alone were found, on the aſſeſſment, ſix millions 


of tributary ſubje&ts (132), or twenty millions 


of either ſex and of every age: that three hun- 


cred millions of gold or filver were annually 


paid to the treaſury of the caliph (133). Our 
reaſon muſt be ſtartled by theſe extravagant 
aſſertions; and they will become more pal- 
e if we aſſume the compaſs and meaſure 
the extent of habitable ground: a valley 
from hs tropic to Memphis, ſeldom broader 
than twelve miles, and the triangle of the Del- 
ta, a flat ſurface of two thouſand one hundred 


ſquare leagues, compole a twelfth part of the 


magnitude of France (134). A more accurate re- 


ſearch will juſtify a more reaſonable eſtimate. 
The three hundred millions, created by the error 


of a ſcribe, are reduced to the decent revenue 


of four millions three hundred thouſand pieces 


of gold, of which nine hundred thouſand were | 


(131). Maillet, Deſcription de PEeypte, p. 22, He mentions this 
number as the common opinion; and adds, that the generality of theſe 
villages contain two or three thouſand perſons, and that many of them 
are more populous than our large Cities. 

(132) Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 308, 311. The twenty millions are 
computed from the following date: one twelfth of mankind above ſixty, 


_ one-third below ſixteen, the proportion of men to women as ſeventeen to 


fxieen (Recherches ſur la Population de la France, p. 71, 72.). The 
preſident Goguet (Origine des Arts, &. tom. iii. p. 26, &c.) beſtows 
ewenty-ſeven millions on ancient Egypt, becauſe the ſeventeen hundred 
companions of Seſoſtris were born on the ſame day. 

(133) Elmacin, Hiſt. Saracen. p. 218.3 and this groſs bin is ſwal- 
Jowed without ſcruple by d'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 1031.), Arbuth- 
not (Tables of ancient Coins, p. 262.), and de Guignes (Hiſt, des Huns, 
tom. iii. p. 435.). They might allege the not leſs extravagant liberality 
of Appian in favour of the Prolemies (in prefat.) of teventy-four myriads, 


7.40,000 talents, an annual income of 18g, or near Zoo, millions of 


pounds ſterling, according as we reckon by the Egyptian or the Alexan- 
drian alent (Bernard de Ponderibus Antiq. p. 186). 

(134) See the meaſurement of d' Anville (Mem. ſur r Egypte, . 
Sec.). After ſome peeviſh cavils, M. Pauw (Recherches ſur les Egyptiens, 


tom. i. p. 118-121.) can only enlarge his W to 4250 ſquare 
leab ues. 
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conſumed by the pay of the ſoldiers (135). Two | 
authentic liſts, of the preſent and of the twelfth 
century, are circumſcribed within the reſpecta- | 
ble number of two thouſand ſeven hundred vil- „ 
lages and towns (136). After a long reſidence | 
at Cairo, a French conſul has ventured to aſſign 4 
about four millions of Mahometans, Chriſtians, | 
and Jews, for the ample, though not incredible, | 1 
ſcope of the population of Egypt (137). 4 
IV. The conqueſt of Africa, from the Nile to the Are. 
Atlantic ocean (138), was firſt attempted by the fon ty Ab. 
arms of the caliph Othman. The pious deſign datlab, 
was approved by the companions of Mahomet * P: 647- 
and the chiefs of the tribes; and twenty thouſand 
Arabs marched from Medina, with the giftsand the 
bleſſing of the commander of the faithful. They 


(138) 83 Hiſt. duck Aenean. p. 334 who calls the come 
mon reading or verſion of Elmacin, error librarii. His own emendation, 
of 4,300,000 pieces, in the ixth century, maintains a probable medium 
between the 3,000,000 which the Arabs acquired by the conqueſt of | | 

Egypt (idem, p 168), and the 2,400,000 which the tultan of Conſtan- | 1 
tinople levied in the laſt century (Pietro della Valle, tom. i. p 382; | 
 Thevenot, part i. p. 824.). Pauw (Recherches, tom. ii. p. 368—372) {| 
gradually raiſes the revenue of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and the 
Cæſars, from fix to fifteen millions of German crowns. 

36) The liſt of Schultens (Index Geograph. ad calcem Vit. 8416010. 

p. 5.) contains 2396 places; that of d'Anville (Mem. ſar "Egypte, P-. 
29.), from the divan of Cairo, enumerates 2696, 

(137) See Maillet (Deſcription de 'Egypte, p. 28. L who leems to 
argue with candour and judgment, I am much 3 latisfied with the 
obſervations than with the reading of the French conſul. He was igno- 
rant of Greek and Latin literature, and his fancy is too much delighted 
with the fictions of the Arabs. Their beft knowledge is collected by I 
Abulfeda (Deſcript. Agypt. Arab. et Lat. a Joh. David Michaelis, Got- 1k 
tingz, in 4to, 1776): and in two recent voyages into Egypt, we are | 
amuſed by Savary, and inſtructed by Volney. [| wiſh the latter could 1 
travel over the globe. | nl 

(138) My conqueſt of Afiica is drawn from two French i interpreters 
of Arabic literature, Cardonne (Hift. de I Afrique et de-I'Eſpagne ſous 
la Domination des Arabes, tom. i. p. 8—c5 ) and Otter (Hiſt. de PAca- _ F 
demie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxi. p. 111—125. and 136.). They derive 25 | 
their principal information from Novairi, who compoſed, A. D. 1331, i 
an Encyclopedia in more than twenty volumes. The five general parts 4 
ſuccefſively treat of, 1. Phyſics, 2 Man, 3. Animals, 4. Plants, and, | 1 

. Hiſtory ; and the African affairs are diſcuſſed in the vith chapter of if 
the vih ſe&ion of this laſt part (Reiſke, Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalifz 1 

Tabula, p. 232—2 34.) Among the older hiſtorians who are quoted by 5 | 9 
Novairi we may diſtinguiſh the original narrative of a ſoldier who led the il 
van of the Moflems, ö 
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were joined in the camp of Memphis by twenty 


thouſand of their countrymen ; and the conduct 
of the war was entruſted to Abdallah (139), the 


ſon of Said and the foſter- brother of the caliph, 


who had lately ſupplanted the conqueror and 
lieutenant of Egypt. Yet the favour of the 


prince, and the merit of his favourite, could not 
| obliterate the guilt of his apoſtacy. The early 
converſion of Abdallah, and his ſkilful pen, had 
recommended him to the important office of 
tranſcribing the ſheets of the Koran: he betrayed 


his truſt, corrupted the text, derided the errors 
which he had made, and fled to Mecca to eſcape 
the juſtice, and expoſe the ignorance, of the 
apoſtle. After the conqueſt of Mecca, he fell 


proſtrate at the feet of Mahomet: his tears, and 


the entreaties of Othman, extorted a reluctant 
pardon ; but the prophet declared that he had fo 
long heſitated, to allow time for ſome zealous 

diſciple to avenge his injury in the blood of the 
apoſtate. With apparent fidelity and effective 
merit, he ſerved the religion which it was no 


longer his intereſt to deſert : his birth and talents. 
gave him an honourable rank among the Koreiſh; 


and, in a nation of cavalry, Abdallah was re- 


nowned as the boldeſt and moſt dextrous horſe- 


man of Arabia. At the head of forty thouſand 


Moſlems, he advanced from Egypt into the un- 


known countries of the Welt. The ſands of 


Barca might be impervious to a Roman legion; 


but the Arabs were attended by their faithful 


camels; and the natives of the deſert beheld 


without terror the familiar aſpect of the ſoil and 


climate. After a painful march, they pitched 


their tents before tbe walls of Tripoli (140), a 
maritime 
(139) See the hiſtory of Abdallah, in Abulfeda (Vit. Mohammed. p. 


109.) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 4: —48,). 
(140) The province and city of Tripoli are deſcribed by Leo Africanus 


(in Navigatione e Viaggi di Ramuſio, tom. i. Venetia, 1550s fol. 76. 


ver ſc) 
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maritime city, in which the name, the wealth, 
and the inhabitants, of the province had gradu— 
ally centered, and which now maintains the 
third rank among the ſtates of Barbary. A re- 
inforcement of Greeks was ſurpriſed and cut in 
pieces on the ſea-ſhore ; but the fortifications of 
_ Tripoli reſiſted the firſt aſſaults; and the Saracens 
were tempted by the approach of the præfect The prafea 
Gregory (141) to relinquiſh rhe labours of the l. dak. 
ſiege for the perils and the hopes of a deciſive ter. 
action. If his ſtandard was followed by one 
hundred and twenty thouſand men, the regular 
bands of the empire muſt have been loſt in the 
naked and diſorderly crowd of Africans and 
Moors, who formed the ſtrength, or rather the 
numbers, of his hoſt. He rejected with indig- 
nation the option of the Koran or the tribute; 
and during ſeveral days, the two armies were 
fhercely engaged from the dawn of light to the 
hour of noon, when their fatigue and the ex- 
ceſſive heat compelled them to ſeek ſhelter and 
refreſhment in their reſpective camps. The 
daughter of Gregory, a maid of incomparable 
beauty and ſpirit, is ſaid to have fought by his 
ſide: from her earlieſt youth ſhe was trained to 
mount on horſeback, to draw the bow, and to 
wield the ſcymetar; and the richneſs of her 
arms and apparel were conſpicuous 1n the fore- 
molt ranks of the battle. Her hand, with an 
hundred thouſand pieces of gold, was offered 


verſo) and Marmol (Deſcription de l' Afrique, tom. ii. p. 562.). The 
firſt of theſe writers was a Moor, a ſcholar, and a traveller, Who com- 
poſed or trenſlated his African geography in a ſtate of captivity at Rome, 
Where he had aſſumed the name and religion of pope Leo X. In a fimilar 
captivity among the Moors, the Spaniard Marmol, a ſo'dier of Charles 
V. compiled his Deſcription of Africa, tranſlated by d' Ablancourt into 
French (Paris, 1667, 3 vols. in 4m“). Marmol had read and leen, but 
he is deftitute of the curious and extenſive obſervation which abounds in 
- the original work of Leo the African. „„ | 
(141) Theophanes, who mentions the defeat, rather than the death, 
of Gregory. He brands the præfect with the name of Tupavye;; he had 
probably aflumed the purple (Chronograph. p. 285.). 
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for the head of the Arabian general, and the 
youths of Africa were excited by the proſpect of 
the glorious prize. At the prefling ſolicitation 
of his brethren, Abdallah withdrew his perſon | 
from the field; but the Saracens were diſcou- 
raged by the retreat of their leader, and the 
repetition of theſe equal or unſucceſsful con- 
flicts. 
A noble Arabian, who afterwards boca the 
* adverſary of Ali and the father of a caliph, had 
ſignalized his valour in Egypt, and Zobeir (142) 
was the firſt who planted a ſcaling-ladder againſt 
the walls of Babylon. In the African war he 
Was detached from the ſtandard of Abdallah. 
On the news of the battle, Zobeir, with twelve 
companions, cut his way through the camp ot 
the Greeks, and preſſed forwards, without taſt- 
ing either 100d or repoſe, to partake of the dan- 
gers of his brethren. He caſt his eyes round the 
field: © Where,” ſaid he, © is our general?“ 
In his tent.” © Is the tent a ſtation for the ge- 
„ neral of the Moflems?” Abdallah repreſented 
with a bluſh the importance of his own life, 
and the temptation that was held forth by the 
Roman præfect. Retort,” ſaid Zobeir, on 
* the infidels their ungenerous attempt. Pro- 
« claim through the ranks, that the head of 
* Gregory ſhall be repaid with his captive 
« daughter, and the equal ſum of one hundred 
* thouſand pieces of gold.” To the courage 
and diſcretion of Zobeir the lieutenant of the 
caliph entruſted the execution of his own ſtrata- 
gem, which inclined the long diſputed balance 
in favour of the Saracens. Supplying by acti- 
vity and artifice the deficiency of numbers, a 


(142) See in Ockley (Hiſt cf the 1 vol. ii. p. 48.) the death 
of Zobeir, which was honoured With the tears of Ali, again't whom he 
had rebelled. His valour at the ſiege of Babylon, if indeed it be the 
lame perſ-n, is mentioned by Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 308.). 
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part of their forces lay concealed in their tents, 
while the remainder prolonged an irregular 
ſkirmiſh with the enemy, till the ſun was high 


in the heavens. On both ſides they retired with 


fainting ſteps : their horſes were unbridled, their 
armour was laid aſide, and the hoſtile nations 
prepared, or ſeemed to prepare, for the retreſh- 
ment of the evening, and the encounter of the 


enſuing day. On a ſudden, the charge was 


ſounded; the Arabian camp poured forth a 


ſwarm of freſh and intrepid warriors ; and the 


long line of the Greeks and Africans was ſur- 
priſed, affaulted, overturned, by new ſquadrons 
of the faithful, Who, to the eye of fanaticiſm, 


might appear as a band of angels deſcending 
from the tky. The præfect himſelf was ſlain by 
the hand of Zobeir: his daughter, who ſought 


revenge and death, was ſurrounded and made 
priſoner ; and the fugitives involved 1n their dit- 
aſter the town of Sufetula, to which they eſcaped 


from the ſabres and lances of the Arabs. Sufe- 
tula was built one hundred and fifty miles to the 


ſouth of Carthage: a gentle declivity is watered 


by a running ſtream, and thaded by a grove of 


Juniper-trees ; and, in the ruins of a triumphat 
arch, a portico, and three tempies of the Co- 
rinthian order, curioſity may yet admire the 


magnificence of the Romans (143). Atter the 
fall of this opulent city, the proviucials and Bar- 


barians implored on all ſides the mercy of tie 
conqueror, His vanity or his zeal might be flat- 
| tered by offers of tribute or profeſſions of faith: 


but his loſſes, his fatigues, and the progreſs of 


an epidemical diſeaſe, prevented a ſolid eſtabliſh- 
ment; and the Saracens, after a campaign of 
fiſtcen months, retreated to the confine: of Egypt, 
with the captives and the wealth of their African 


10350 thow's ee p. 118, 119. 


expedition. 
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THE DECLINE AND FAL1I, 
expedition. The caliph's fifth was granted to a 


favourite, on the nominal payment of five 


hundred thouſand pieces of gold (144); but the 


ſtate was doubly injured by this fallacious tranſ- 


action, if each foot- ſoldier had ſhared one thou- 


ſand, and each horſeman three thouſand, pieces, 


in the real diviſion of the plunder. The author 
of the death of Gregory was expected to have 
claimed the moſt precious reward of the vice. 


tory : from his ſilence it might be preſumed 
that he had fallen in the battle, till the tears and 
exclamations of the præfect's daughter at the 


ſight of Zobeir revealed the vaſour and modeſty 
of that gallant ſoldier. The unfortunate virgin 


was offered, and almoſt rejected as a flave, by 
her father's murderer, who coolly declared that 


his ſword was conſecrated to the ſervice of reli- 


gion; and that he laboured for a recompenſe far 


above the charms of mortal beauty, or the riches 


of this tranſitory life. A reward congenial to 


his temper, was the honourable commiſſion of 
announcing to the caliph Othman the ſucceſs of 


his arms. The companions, the chiefs, and the 
people, were aſſembled in the moſch of Medina, 


to hear the intereſting narrative of Zobeir; and, 


Progreſs of 
the Saracens 
iN Africa, 


A. D. 
665-—68g. 


as the orator forgot nothing except the merit of 
his own counſels and actions, the name of Ab- 


dallah was joined by the Arabians with the heroic 


names of Caled and Amrou (145). 

The weſtern conqueſts of the Saracens were 
ſuſpended near twenty years, till their diffen- 
tions were compoſed by the cſtabliſhment of the 


(144) Mimica emptio, Jas Abulf. da, erat hc, et miia donatio ; 
quandoquidem Othman, ejus nomine nummos ex Zrario pr us ablatos 


Krario præſtabat (Annal. Moſlem. p. 78.), Elmacin in his cloudy verſion, 


p. 39) ſeems to report the ſame Job. When the Arabs beſieged the 4 | 


lace of Othman, it ſtood high in their catalogue of grievances, 

(145) Entrpatevoay Fapaxnroi Thy Appirny, xa oupebanorres TY TUPAI:W 
Tpnyopic TETY TpERSTL XA TRE TVY AUTW RTENETL KA, COXNTEITTE; PIPE [ABT A 
Toy Ap Une Theophan. Chronograph, p. 285. edit. Paris. 
His chronology is looſe and inaccurate, 

houſe 
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houſe of Ommiyah : and the caliph Moawiyah 
was invited by the cries of the Africans them- 


ſelves. The fucceflors of Heraclius had been 

informed of the tribute which they had been 
compelled to ſtipulate with the Arabs, but in- 

ſtead of being moved to pity and relieve their 


diſtreſs, they impoſed, as an equivalent or a 
fine, a ſecond tribute of a fimilar amount, The 
ears of the Byzantine miniſters were ſhut againſt 


the complaints of their poverty and ruin : their 


deſpair was reduced to prefer the dominion of a 
fingle maſter ; and the extortions of the patri- 
arch of Carthage, who was inveſted with civil 


and military power, provoked the ſectaries, and 


even the Catholics, of the Roman province to 
abjure the religion as well as the authority of 
their tyrants. The firſt lieutenant of Moawiyah 
acquired a juſt renown, fubdued an important 
city, defeated an army of thirty thouſand Greeks, 
ſwept away fourſcore thouſand captives, and 


enriched with their ſpoils the bold adventurers. 


of Syria and Egypt (146). But the title of 


conqueror of Africa is more juſtly due to his 


ſucceſſor Akbah. He marched from Damaſcus 
at the head of ten thouſand of the braveſt Arabs ; 


and the genuine force of the Moſlems was en- 


larged by the doubtful aid and converſion of 
many thouſand Barbarians. It would be difh- 
cult, nor is it neceſſary, to trace the accurate 
line of the progreſs of Akbah. The interior 


regions have been peopled by the Orientals 


with fictitious armies and i 1maginary citadels. In 


the warlike province of Zab or Numidia, four- 


ſcore thouſand of the natives might afſemble in 


(146) Theophanes (in Chronograph. p 293.) inſerts the vague rumours 


that might reach Conſtantinople, of the weſtern conqueſts of the Arahs; 
and | learn from Paul Warneiiid, deacon of Aquileia (de Geſtis Lango- 
bard. I. v. c. 13.), that at this time they. i-nt a fleet from Alexandria 
into o the Sicilian and African ſeas. 


arms; 
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arms; but the number of three hundred and 


ſixty towns is incompatible with the ignorance or 


decay of huſbandry (147); and a circumference 
of three leagues will not be juſtified by the ruins. 
of Erbe or Lambeſa, the ancient metropolis of 
that inland country. As we approach the ſea- 
coaſt, the well-known cities of Bugia (148) and 


Tangier (149) define the more certain limits of 


the Saracen victories. A remnant of trade ſtill 
adheres to the commodious harbour of Bugia, 
which in a more proſperous age, is ſaid to have 
contained about twenty thouſand houſes; and 


the plenty of iron which is dug from the ad- 
jacent mountains might have ſupplied a braver 
people with the inſtruments of defence. The 
remote poſition and venerable antiquity of Tingi, 
or Tangier, have been decorated by the Greek 
and Arabian fables; but the figurative expreſli- 


ons of the latter, that the walls were conſtructed 


of braſs, and that the roofs were covered with 


old and filver, may be interpreted as the em- 


blems of ſtrength and opulence. The province 


of Mauritania Tingitana (150), which aſſumed 
the name of the capital, had been imperfectly: 
diſcovered and ſettled by the Romans; the five 
colonies were confined to a narrow pale, and 
the more ſouthern parts were ſeldom explored 


(147) See Novair! (apud Otter. Pp. 118.), Leo Africanus (fol. 84. 
ver /o 7. who reckons only cin- que citta e infinite caſale, Marmol (De- 
frription de l' Afrique, tom. iii, p. 33 „ and Shaw (Travels, p. 57. 65— 


68. j 
(148) Leo African. fol. 38. verſo, Ty reQo. Marmol, tom ii. p. 415. 


Shaw, p. 43. 


(449) Leo African. fol. 52. Marmol, tom. ii. p. 228, 

(150) Regio ignobilis, et vir quicquam illuſtre ſortita, parvis oppidiz 
habitatur, parva flumina emittit, ſolo quam viris melior et ſegnitie gen 
tis obſcura. Pomponjus Mela, i. c. iii. 16, Mela deſerves the more 
credit, fince his own Phoenician anceſtors had migrated from Tingitana 
to Spain (lee, in ii. 6+ a paſſige of that geographer lo cruelly tortured by 
Salmaſius, Iſaac Voſſius, and the moſt virulent of critics, James Grono— 
ius). He lived at the time of the final reduction of that country by the 
emperor Claudius: yet almoſt thirty years afterwards, Plicy (Hiſt. Nat. 
v. 1.) coroplains of his authors, too lazy to enquire, too proud to confeſe 
their ignorance of that 0 1d and remot; province. 


except 
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except by the agents of luxury, who ſearched 
the foreſts for ivory and the citron wood (151), 
and the ſhores of the ocean for the purple hell 
fiſh. The fearleſs Akbah plunged into the heart 


of the country, traverſed the wilderneſs in which 
his ſucceflors erected the ſplendid capitals of 


Fez and Morocco (152), and at length pene- 


trated to the verge of the Atlantic and the great 


deſert. The river Sus deſcends from the 


_ weſtern ſides of mount Atlas, ertiliſes, like the 
Nile, the adjacent ſoil, and falls into the ſea at 


a moderate diſtance from the Canary, or Fortu- 
nate, iſlands. Its banks were inhabited by the 
laſt of the Moors, a race of ſavages, without 
Jaws, or diſcipline, or religion: they were aſto— 
niſhed by the ſtrange and irrefiſtible terrors of the 


Oriental arms; and as they poſſeſſed neither gold 


nor ſilver, the richeſt ſpoil was the beauty of the 


female captives, ſome of whom were afterwards 
ſold for a thouſand pieces of gold. The career, 
though not the zeal, of Akbah was checked by 


the proſpect of a boundleſs ocean. He ſpurred 
his horſe into the waves, and railing his eyes to 


heaven, exclaimed with the tone of a fanatic: 


Great God! if my courſe were not ſlopped by 
„ this ſea, I would ſtill go on, to the unknown 


«: Kingdoms of the Welt, preaching the unity of 


(151) The fooliſh faſhion of this citron wood eee at Rome among 


the men, as much as the taſte for pearls among the women A rouge 
board or table, four or five feet in diameter, fold for the price or an 
ella (late- fundii taxatione), eight, ten, or twelve thouland pounds 

tering (Plin, Hiſt. Natur. xiii. 20.) I conceive that 1 muſt not cha- 
found thetree citrus, with that of the fruit rerum But tam nt 4 
_taniit enough to define the former (it is like the wild cyprels) by the vul- 


gar or Lianzan name: nor Will 1 decide whether the cim be the 


orinze or the lemon, Salmaſius appears to exhauſt the ſubject, but he 
too citen involves himſelf in the web of his ditorJeily cruduion (Phnan, 
Exercitat. tom. ii. p. 666, &c.). 

(152) Leo African. ful. 16. verſo, Marmcl, tom. ii. p. 28. This pro- 
vince, ihe firſt ſcene of the exploits and great eſs of the cher ifi. is often 
mention et in the curious hiſtory of that dynaſty at the end of the ji vo- 
lume of Marmol, Deicription de l' Afrique. The 111d vol. of the Re- 
cherches Hittoiiques fur les Maures (lately publithed at Paris) itlultrates 
the hiitory and geography of the kingdoms o. Fez aud Mor..cco. 


68 thy 
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{© thy holy name, and putting to the ſword the re- 
e bellious nations who worſhip any other gods 
than thee(153).” Yet this Mahometan Alexan- 
der, who ſighed for new worlds, was unable to pre- 
hy ſerve his recent conqueſts. By the univerſal de- 
'K fection of the Greeks and Africans, he was re- 
{ called from the ſhores of the Atlantic, and the 
' ſurrounding multitudes left him only the reſource 
of an honourable death. The laſt ſcene was dig- 
nified by an example of national virtue. An 
ambitious chief, who had diſputed the command 
and failed in the attempt, was led about as a pri- 
ſoner in the camp of the Arabian general, The 
| inſurgents had truſted to his diſcontent and re- 
venge; he diſdained their offers and revealed 
their deſigns. In the hour of danger, the grate- 
ful Akbah unlocked his fetters, and adviſed him 
to retire; he choſe to die under the banner of 
his rival. Embracing as friends and martyrs, 
they unſheathed their ſcymetars, broke their 
ſcabbards, and maintained an obſtinate combat, 
till they fell by each others fide on the laſt of 
their ſlaughtered countrymen, The third gene- 
ral or governor of Africa, Zuheir, avenged and 
encountered the fate of his predeceſſor. He 
vanquiſhed the natives in many battles; he was 
overthrown by a powerful army, which Con- 
= ſtantinople had ſent to the relief of Carthage. 
Foundation It had been the frequent practice of the 
of Tr, Mooriſh tribes to join the invaders, to ſhare the 
670—675. plunder, to profeſs the faith, and to revolt to 
a oh” their ſavage ſtate of independence and idolatry, 
| on the firſt retreat or misfortune of the Moſlems. 
| The prudence of Akbah had propoſed to found 
an Arabian colony in the heart of Africa, a ci- 


(183) Otter (p. 1 19.) has given the ſtrong tore of fanaticiſm to this 
exclamation, which Cardonne (p. 37.) has ſoftened to a pious wiſh of 
preaching the Koran. Yet they had both the ſame text of Novairi be- 


fore their eyes. 
tadel_ 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
tadel that might curb the levity of the Barba- 
rians, a place of refuge to ſecure, againſt the ac- 


cidents of war, the wealth and the families of the 
Saracens. With this view, and under the modeſt 


title of the ſtation of a caravan, he planted this 


colony in the fiftieth year of the Hegira. In its 


preſent decay, Cairoan (154) till holds the ſe- 


cond rank in the kingdom of Tunis, from which 
it is diſtant about fifty miles to the ſouth (155): 


its inland ſituation, twelve miles weſtward of 
the ſea, has protected the city from the Greek 
and Sicilian fleets. When the wild beaſts and 


ſerpents were extirpated, when the foreſt, or ra- 
ther wilderneſs, was cleared, the veſtiges of a 


Roman town were diſcovered in a ſandy plain: 
the vegetable food of Cairoan is brought from afar: 


and the ſcarcity of ſprings conſtrains the inhabi- 


tants to collect in ciſterns and reſervoirs a preca- 


rious ſupply of rain- water. Theſe obſtacles were 
| ſubdued by the induſtry of Akbah; he traced a 
circumference of three thouſand and ſix hundred 
paces, which he encompaſſed with a brick wall; 
in the ſpace of five years, the governor's palace 
was ſurrounded with a ſufficient number of pri- 
vate habitations ; a ſpacious moſch was ſupport- 
ed by five indeed columns of granite, porphyry, 


and Numidian marble; and Cairoan became the 
ſeat of learning as well as of empire. But theſe 


were the glories of a later age; the new colony 
was ſhaken by the ſucceſſive defeats of Akbah 
and Zuheir, and the weſtern expeditions were 


(154) The Sende of Cairoan is menticacd by Ockley ( Hiſt. of the 


Saracens, vol. ii. p. 129, 130.); and the ſituation, moſch, &c. of the 
city, are deſcribed by Leo Africanus (fol. 78 ), Marmol (tom. it. * 
832.), and Shaw (p. 11.) 


(155) A poitentous, though frequent miſtake, has been the confound- 
ing, from a flight hmilitude of name, the Cyrene of the Greeks, and the 


Cairean of the Arabs, two cities which are ſeparated by an interval of 2 
thouſand miles along the ſea-coaſt. The great Thuanus has not eſcaped 
this fault, the leſs excuſable as it is connected with 2 formal and elaborate 
deſcription of Africa (Hiſtoriar, I. vii, c. 2. in tom, i. p. 240. edit. Buck- 


ley). 
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again interrupted by the civil diſcord of the Ara- 
bian m narchy. The fon of the valiant Zobeir 
mai: tained a war of twelve years, a ſiege of ſe- 
ven months againſt the houſe of Ommiyah. Ab- 


dallah was ſaid to unite the fierceneſs of the lion 

with the ſubtlety of the fox; but if he inherited 
| the courage, he was devoid of the generoſity, of 

his father (156). 


The return of domeſtic peace allowed the 
caliph Abdalmalek to reſume the conquelt of 


Oe Africa; the ſtandard was delivered to Haſſan 


governor of Egypt, and the revenue of that 


kingdom, with an army of forty thouſand men, 
was conſecrated to the important ſervice. In the 
vicifſitudes of war, the interior provinces had 
been alternately won and loſt by the Saracens. 


But the ſea-coaſt ſtill remained in the hands of 
the Greeks; the predeceſſors of Haſſan had re- 
ſpected the name and fortifications of Carthage; 
Kot the number of its defenders was recruited by 
the fugitives of Cabes and Tripoli. The arms of 


Haſſan were bolder and more fortunate: he re- 


duced and pillaged the metropolis of Africa; and 


| the mention of ſcaling-ladders may juſtify the 


ſuſpicion that he anticipated, by a ſudden aſſault, 
the more tedious operations of a regular ſiege. 


But the joy of the conquerors was ſoon diſturbed 


by the appearance of the Chriſtian ſuccours. 
The præfect and patrician John, a general of ex- 
perience and renown, embarked at Conſtantino- 


ple the forces of the Eaſtern empire (157); they 


"EE | 


6186 Beſides che Arabic chronictcs of Abulfeda, Elmacin, and Abul- 


| pPharapius, under the Ixxiiid year of the Hegira, we may conſult d'Her- 
| belot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 7.) and Ockley ({ Hilt. of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 


339—349-). The latter has given the laſt and pathetic dialogue between 
Abdallah and his mother; gf he has forgot a phyſical effect of ber grief 
jor his death, the return, at the age of ninety, aid fatal conſequences, 
of her EIA 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
were joined by the ſhips and ſoldiers of Sicily, 
and a powerful reinforcement of Goths (158) 
was obtained from the fears and religion of the 


Spaniſh monarch. The weight of the confede- 
rate navy broke the chain that guarded the en- 


trance of the harbour; the Arabs retired to Cai- 
roan, or Tripoli; the Chriltians landed; the 
citizens hailed the enſign of the croſs, and the 


winter was idly waſted in the dream of victory or 
deliverance. But Africa was irrecoverably loſt : 
the zeal and reſentment of the commander of the 


faithful (159) prepared in the enſuing ſpring a 
more numerous armament by ſea and land; and 


the patrician in his turn was compelled to eva- 
cuate the poſt and fortifications of Carthage. A 
ſecond battle was fought in the neighbour- 
| hood of Utica: the Greeks and Goths were 


again defeated; and their timely embarkation 
ſaved them from the ſword of Haſſan, who 
had inveſted the flight and inſufficient ram- 


part of their camp. Whatever yet remained 
of Carthage, was delivered to the flames, and 


the 9 0 N of Dido (160) and Cæſar lay de- 
ſolate 


Kapy nde nave Ta Sapzxrvey efemeulrr, Nicephori Contturtivopolinent 


Breviar. p. 28. The patriarch of Conſtantinople, with Theophanes 
{Chronograph. p. 309.), have ſlightly mentioned this laſt attempt for the 


relief of Africa. Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. p. 129. 141.) has nicely aſ- 


certained the chronology by a ſtrit compariſon of the Arabic and By- 
zantine hiſtorians, who often diſagree both in time and fact. See like- 
wile a note of Otter (p. 121). 

(158) Dove s'erano ridotti i nobili Romani e i Gotti; and ifterwards, 


Romani fuggirono, e i Gottr laſciarono Cartagine (Leo African. fol. 52. 


recto). I know not from what Arabic writer the African derived his 
Goths, but the fact, though new, is ſo intereſting and ſo probable, thar 
1 will accept it on the ſlighteſt authority. 

(159) This commander 1s ſtyled by Nicephorus Baoreve Zapaxnvoy, A 
_ vague though not improper definition of the caliph. Theophanes intro- 


duces the ſtrange appellation of TporoouuBoog,: which his interpreter 


Goar explains by /:2ir Azem, They may. approach the truth, in aſſigning 
the adi ve part to the miniſter, rather than the prince; but. they forget 


that the Ommiades had only a Lateb, or ſecretary, and that the office of 


vizir was not revived or inſtituted il the 1324 year of the Hegira (d'Her- 
beiot, p. 912. ). 

(160) According to Solinus (1, 27, p. 36. edit, Salmaſ.), the Carthage 
of Dido Roudeither 677 or 737 years; a various tending, which proceeds 
| from 
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ſolate above two hundred years, till a part, per- 


haps a twentieth, of the old circumference was 
repeopled by the firſt of the Fatimite caliphs. 


In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the 


ſecond capital of the Weſt was repreſented by 


a moſch, a college without ſtudents, twenty-five 
or thirty ſhops, and the huts of five hundred 


peaſants, who, in their abject poverty, diſplayed 
the arrogance of the Punic ſenators. Even that 


paltry village was ſwept away by the Spaniards 
whom Charles the Fifth had ſtationed in the 


fortreſs of the Goletta. The ruins of Carthage 


Final con- 
queſt of 


Africa, 
A. O. 


have periſhed; and the place might be unknown 
if ſome broken arches of an aqueduct did not 


guide the footſteps of the inquiſitive traveller 


„„ Cn 


The Greeks were expelled, but the Arabians 


were not yet maſters of the country. In the 


interior provinces the Moors or Berbers (162), 
ſo feeble under the firſt Cæſars, ſo formidable to 


the Byzantine princes, maintained a diſorderly 


from the difference of MSS or editions (Salma. Plinian, Exercit. tom. i. 


p. 228.), The former of theſe accounts, which gives 823 years before 


_ Chriſt, is more conſiſtent with the well- weighed teſtimony of Vellcius 
Paterculus: but the latter is preferred by our chronologifts (Marſham, 
Canon. Chron. p. 398.), as more agreeable to the Hebrew and Tyrian 


- (161) Leo African. fol. 71, verſo; 72, recto. Marmol, tom. ii. p. 


445447. Shaw, p. 80. 


(162) The hiſtory of the word Barbar may 2 claſſed under four pe- 


riods, 1. In the time of Homer, when the Greeks and Aſiaties might 
probably uſe a common idiom, the imitative ſound of Bar-bar was ap- 


lied to the ruder tribes, whole pronunciation was moſt harſh, whoſe 


grammar was moſt defective. Kate BapBapopmios (Iliad ii. 867. with 
the Oxford ſcholiaſt, Clarke's Annotation, and Henry Stephen's Greek 


| Theſaurus, tom. i. p. 720.). 2. From the time, at leaſt, of Herodotus, 


it was extended to all the nations, who were ſtrangers to the language 
and manners of the Greeks. 3. In the age of Plautus, the Romans 
ſubmitted to the inſult (Pompeius Feſtus, I. ii. p. 48. edit. Dacicr), 
and freely gave themſelves the name of Barbarians, They inſenſibly_ 


claimed an exermption for Italy, and her ſubje& provinces; and at length 


removed the diſgraceful appellation to the ſavage or hoſtile nations be- 
yond the pale of the empire. 4. In every ſenſe it was due to the 
Moors; the familiar word wa: borrowed from the Latin provincials by 
the Arabian conquerors, and has juſtly ſettled as a local dcnomination 


(Barbary) along the northern coaſt of Africa. 


reſiſt. 
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reſiſtance to the religion and power of the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Mahomet. Under the ſtandard of their 


queen Cahina the independent tribes acquired 
ſome degree of union and diſcipline; and as 


the Moors reſpected in their females the charac- 


ter of a propheteſs, they attacked the invaders 


with an enthuſiaſm ſimilar to their own. The 
veteran bands of Haſſan were inadequate to the 


defence of Africa: the conqueſts of an age 
were loſt in a ſingle day; and the Arabian chief, 
overwhelmed by the torrent, retired to the con- 
ſines of Egypt, and expected, five years, the 


promiſed ſuccours of the caliph. After the re- 


treat of the Saracens, the victorious propheteſs 
aſſembled the Mooriſh chiefs, and recommend- 
ed a meaſure of ſtrange and ſavage policy. 
Our cities,” ſaid ſhe, © and the gold and 


filver which they contain, perpetually attract 


K 


ce the arms of the Arabs. Theſe vile metals are 
„ not the objects of out ambition; we content 
_ © ourſelves with the ſimple productions of the 
earth. Let us deſtroy theſe cities; let us bury 


66-210 thiie ruins thoſe pernicious treaſures ; and 


c when the avarice of our toes ſhall be deſtitute 
«© of temptation, perhaps they will ceaſe to diſ- 


© turb the tranquillity of a warlike people.“ 

The propoſal was accepted with unanimous ap- 
plauſe. From Tangier to Tripoli the build- 
ings, or at leaſt the fortifications, were demo- 
liſhed, the fruit-trees were cut down, the means 


of ſubſiſtence were extirpated, a fertile and po- 
pulous garden was changed into a deſert, and 

the hiſtorians of a more recent period could diſ- 
cern the frequent traces of the proſperity and 
devaſtation of their anceſtors. Such is the tale 
of the modern Arabians. Yet I ſtrongly ſuſpect 


that their ignorance of antiquity, the love of 
the marvellous, and the faſhion of extolling the 
Fhiloſophy of Barbarians, has induced them to 

Vol. 1 D d deſcribe, 
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ſolate above two hundred years, till a part, per- 
haps a twentieth, of the old circumference was 
repeopled by the firſt of the Fatimite caliphs. 
In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the 
ſecond capital of the Weſt was repreſented by 


a moſch, a college without ſtudents, twenty-five 
or thirty ſhops, and the huts of five hundred 
pealants, who, in their abject poverty, diſplayed 


the arrogance of the Punic ſenators. Even that 


paltry village was ſwept away by the Spaniards 


whom Charles the Fifth had ſtationed in the 
fortreſs of the Goletta. The ruins of Carthage 
have periſhed; and the place might be unknown 
if ſome broken arches of an aqueduct did not 


guide the footſteps of the inquiſitive traveller 
(161). 85 . 


The Greeks were expelled, but the Arabians 


were not yet maſters of the country. In the 


interior provinces the Moors or Berbers (162), 
ſo teeble under the firſt Cæſars, ſo formidable to 
the Byzantine princes, maintained a diſorderly 


from the difference of MSS or editions (Salmal. Plinian, Exercit. tom. i. 
p. 22#.). The former of theie accounts, which gives 823 years before 
Chriſt, is more conſiſtent with the well, weighed teſtimony of Vellcius 
Paterculus: but the latter ie preferred by our chronologifts (Marſham, 
Canon. Chron. p. 398.), as more agreeable to the Hebrew and Tyrian 


annals. 


(161) Leo African. fol. 71, verſo; 72, recto. Marmol, tom. ii. a. 
446 —447. Shaw, p. 80, | 1 
(i162) The hiſtory of the word Barbar may be claſſed under four pe- 
riods. 1. In the time of Homer, when the Greeks and Aſiatics might 
probably uſe a common idiom, the imitative ſound of Bar-bar was ap- 
lied to the ruder tribes, whole pronunciation was moſt harſh, whoſe. 
grammar was molt defective. Kapsc Bapfapopmios (Iliad ii. 867. with 


the Oxford ſcholiaſt, Clarke's Annotation, and Henry Stephen's Greek 
| Theſaurus, tom. i. p. 720.). 2. From the time, at leaſt, of Herodotus, 


# was extended to all the nations, who were ſtrangers to the language 


and manners of the Greeks. 3. In the age of Plautus, the Romans 


ſubmitted to the inſult (Pompeius Feſtus, I. ii. p. 48. edit. Dacier), 


and freely gave themſelves the name of Barbarians, They inſenſibly 


claimed an exemption for Italy, and her ſubject provinces: and at length 
removed the diſgraceful appeliation to the ſavage or hoſtile nations be- 
yond the pale of the empire. 4. In every ſenſe it was due to the 
Moors; the familiar word wa; borrowed from the Latin provincials by 
the Arabian conquerors, and has juſtly ſettled as a local denomination 
(Barbary) along the northern coalt of Africa. 


refiſt- 
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reſiſtance to the religion and power of the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Mahomet. Under the ſtandard of their 


queen Cahina the independent tribes acquired 
ſome degree of union and diſcipline; and as 
the Moors reſpected in their females the charac- 
ter of a propheteſs, they attacked the invaders 


with an enthuſiaſm ſimilar to their own. The 
veteran bands of Haſſan were inadequate to the 
defence of Africa: the conqueſts of an age 
were loſt in a ſingle day; and the Arabian chief, 


overwhelmed by the torrent, retired to the con- 
fines of Egypt, and expected, five years, the 


promiſed ſuccours of the caliph. After the re- 
treat of the Saracens, the victorious propheteſs 
aſſembled the Mooriſh chiefs, and recommend- 
ed a meaſure of ſtrange and ſavage policy. 
Our cities,” ſaid the, and the gold and 


« filver which they contain, perpetually attract 


ce the arms of the Arabs. Theſe vile metals are 
© not the objects of our ambition; we content 


% ourſelves with the ſimple productions of the 


earth. Let us deſtroy theſe cities; let us bury 
cin their ruins thoſe pernicious treaſures ; and 


«© when the avarice of our foes ſhall be deſtitute 
c of temptation, perhaps they will ceaſe to diſ- 


© turb the tranquillity of a warlike people.” 
The propoſal was accepted with unanimous ap- 


plauſe. From Tangier to Tripoli the build- 


ings, or at leaſt the fortifications, were demo- 


liſhed, the fruit-trees were cut down, the means 


of ſubſiſtence were extirpated, a fertile and po- 


pulous garden was changed into a deſert, and 


the hiſtorians of a more recent period could diſ- 
cern the frequent traces of the proſperity and 
devaſtation of their anceſtors. Such 1s the tale 


of the modern Arabians. Yet I ſtrongly ſuſpect 


that their ignorance of antiquity, the love of 
the marvellous, and the faſhion of extolling the 


Fhiloſophy of Barbarians, has induced them to 
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' _ deſcribe, as one voluntary act, the calamities f 
l three hundred years fince the firſt fury of the 
Donatiſts and Vandals. In the progreſs of the 
revolt Cahina had moſt probably contributed 
her ſhare of deſtruction; and the alarm of uni- 
verſal ruin might terrify and alienate the cities 
that had reluctantly yielded to her unworthy 
pyoke. They no longer hoped, perhaps they no 
longer wiſhed, the return of their Byzantine 
ſovereigns: their preſent ſervitude was not alle- 
viated by the benefits of order and Juſtice ; ;-and - 
the moſt zealous Catholic muſt prefer the imper- 
| fe& truths of the Koran to the blind and rude 
| idolatry of the Moors. The general of the Sa- 
racens was again ebaivnd as the ſaviour of the 
province: the friends of civil ſociety conſpired 
againſt the ſavages of the land; and the royal 
propheteſs was ſlain in the firſt battle which 
overturned the baſeleſs fabric of her ſuperſtition 
and empire. The ſame ſpirit revived under the 
{ucceflor of Haflan: it was finally quelled by 
the activity of Muſa and his two ſons ; but the 
number of the rebels may be preſumed from 
that of three hundred thouſand captives ; fixty 
thouſand of whom, the caliph's fifth, were ſold 
for the profit of the public treaſury. Thirty 
thouſand of the Barbarian youth were enliſted 
in the troops; and the pious labours of Muſa, 
to inculcate the knowledge and practice of the 
Koran, accuſtomed the Africans to obey the 
apoſtle of God and the commander of the faith- 
adoption of ful. In their climate and government, their diet 
ne eols and habitation, the wandering Moors reſembled 
the Bedoweens of the delert. With the religi- 
on, they. were proud to adopt the language, 
name, and origin, of Arabs: the blood of the 
ſtrangers and natives was inſenſibly mingled ; 
and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic the ſame 
nation might ſeem to be diffuſed over the ſandy 


e plains 
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plains of Aſia and Africa. Vet J will not 
deny that fifty thouſand tents of pure Arabians 
might be tranſported over the Nile, and ſcatter- 
ed through the Libyan deſert; and I am not ig- 
norant that five of the Mooriſh tribes ſtill re- 
tain their barbarous idiom, with the appella- 
tion and character of white Africans (163). 

V. In the progreſs of conqueſt from the north sri. 
and ſouth, the Goths and the Saracens encoun- wude 
tered each other on the confines of Europe and deſigns of 
Africa. In the opinion of the latter, the diffe- 233 

rence of religion 1s a reaſonable ground of en- 
mity and warfare (164). As early as the time of 
Othman (165) their piratical ſquadrons had ra- 
vaged the coaſt of Andaluſia (166); nor had 
they forgotten -the relief of Carthage by the 
Gothic ſuccours. In that age, as wal as in 
the preſent, the kings of Spain were poſſeſſed of 
the fortreſs of Ceuta; one of the columns of 
Hercules, which is divided by a narrow ſtreight 
from the oppoſite pillar or point of Europe. 
A ſmall portion of Mauritania was ſtill wanting 
to the African conqueſt ; but Muſa, in the pride 1 
of victory, was repulſed from the walls of Ceura, 
by the vigilance and courage of count Julian, 


— — —— I IE 
* 


(163) The firſt book of * Africanus, and the obſervations of Dr. 
| Shaw (p. 220. 223. 227, 247, &c.), will throw ſome light on the roving 
tribes of Barbary, of Arabian or Mooriſh deſcent, But Shaw h:d ſeen 
theſe ſavages with diſtant terror; and Leo, a captive in the Vatican, 
appears to have loft more of his Arabic, than he could acquire of Greek 
or Roman, learning. Many of his grols miitakes might be detected in 
the firſt period of the Mahometan hiſtory. 
(164) In a conference with a prince of the Greeks, Amron obſerved 
chat their religion was different; upon which ſcore it was lawful for 
brothers to quarrel Ockley's Hiſtory of the Saracens, vol. i. p 328. 
(168) Abulteda, Annal. Moſlem. p. 78. verſ. Reiſke 
(166) T he name of Andaluſia is applied by the Arabs not only to this | 
modern province, but to the whole 5 of Spain (Geograph. Nub. 
p. 161, d'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 114, 115.). The etymology bas 
been moſt irn probably deduced from Vandaluſia, country of the Vandals 


(d'Anville Etats de PEnrope, p. 146, 147, &c.). But the Handalufia of j 

Caſiri, which ſignifies in Arabic the region of the evening, of the Weſt, f 

in a word, the Heſperia of the Greeks, is perfectly appoſite (Biblior. 10 

Arabico- Hiſpans, tom. il. , e.. | | 
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the general of the Goths. From his diſappoint- 
ment and perplexity, Muſa was relieved by an 
unexpected meſſage of the Chriſtian chief, who 
offered his place, his perſon, and his ford, to 
the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, and ſolicited the 
diſgraceful honour of introducing their arms in- 
to the heart of Spain (167). If we enquire in- 
to the cauſe of his treachery, the Spaniards will 
repeat the popular ſtory of his daughter Cava 
(168); of a virgin who was ſeduced, or raviſh- 
ed, by her ſovereign ; of a father who ſacrificed 
his religion and country to the thirſt of revenge. 
The paſſions of princes have often been licenti- 
ous and deſtructive; but this well-known tale, 
romantic in itſelf, is indifterently ſupported by 
external evidence; and the hiſtory of Spain will 

ſuggeſt ſome motives of intereſt and policy more 
congenial to the breaſt of a veteran ſtateſman 
( 169). After the deceaſe or depoſition of Wi- 
tiza, his two ſons were ſupplanted by the ambi- 
tion of Roderic, a noble Goth, whoſe father, 
the duke or governor-of a province, had fallen 
a victim to the e tyranny. The mo- 


(167) The all and 8 of the Gothic-monarchy are related by 
Mariana (tom. i. p. 238—260. J. vi. c. 19-—26. J. vil. c. 1, 2.). That 
hiſtorian has infuled into his noble work (Hiſtories de Rebus 1 
libri xxx. Hagæ Comitum 1733, in four volumes in folio, with the Con- 
tinuation of Miniana), the ſtyle and ſpirit of a Roman claſſic; and after 
the xſità century, his knowledge and Judgment may be ſafely truſted, 
But the Jeſuit. is not exempt from the prejudices of his order; he adopts _ 
and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, the moſt abſurd of the national le- 
gends; he is too carelels of criticiſm and chronology, and ſupplies, from 
a lively fancy, the chaſms of hiſtorical evidence. Theſe chaſms are 
large and frequent; Roderic archbiſhop of Toledo, the father of the 
Span ſh hiſtory, lived five hundred years after the conqueſt of the 
Arabs; and the more early accounts are compiiſed in fome meagre lines 
of the blind chronicles of Ifidore of Badajoz (Pacenſis), and of Alphonſo 

III. king of Leon, which I have ſeen only in the Annals of Pagi, | 
468) Le vio] (fays Voltaire) eſt auſh difficile à faire qu'à prouver. 
Des Eveques ſe leroient-ils l'gues pour une fille? (Hiſt, Generale, c. 
xxvi.) His argument is not logically concluſive. 

(16g) In the (tory of Cava, Mariana (J. vi. c. 21. p. 241, 242.) ſeeme 
to vie with the Lucretia of Livy. Like the ancients, he ſeld m quotes; 
and the oldeſt teſtimony of Baronius (Annal. Ecclef. A. D. 713, Ne 19.), 
that of Lucas Tudenſis, a Galician deacon of the xiiith ceutury, only 
ſays, Cava quam pro concubina utebatur. 


3 narchy 
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narchy was ſtill elective; but the ſons of Witiza, 
educated on the ſteps of the throne, were impa- 
tient of a private ſtation. Their reſentment was 

the more dangerous, as it was varniſhed with the 
diſſimulation of courts : their followers were ex- 
cited by the remembrance of favours and the 


promiſe of a revolution; and their uncle Oppas, 


archbiſhop of Toledo and Seville, was the firſt 


perſon in the church, and the ſecond in the ſtate. 
It is probable that Julian was involved in the 
diſgrace of the unſucceſsful faction, that he had 


little to hope and much to fear from the new 


reign ; and that the imprudent king could not 
forget or forgive the i injuries which Roderic and 


his family had ſuſtained. The merit and influ- 


ence of the count rendered him an uſeful or 


formidable ſubject: his eſtates were ample, his 


followers bold and numerous, and it was too 


fatally ſhewn that, by his Andaluſian and Mau- 
ritanian commande he held in his hand the keys 


of the Spaniſh monarchy. Too feeble, however, 


to meet his ſovereign in arms, he d the aid 
of a foreign power; and his raſh invaſion of the 
Moors and Arabs produced the calamities of 
eight hundred years. In his epiſtles, or in a 
perſonal interview, he revealed the wealth and 
nakedneſs of his country; the weakneſs of an 


unpopular prince ; the degeneracy of an effe- 


minate people. The Goths were no longer the 


victorious Barbarians, who had humbled the 


pride of Rome, deſpoiled the queen of nations, 
and penetrated from the Danube to the Atlan- 


tic ocean. Secluded from the world by the Py- 
renæan mountains, the ſucceſſors of Alaric had 
ſlumbered in a long peace: the walls of the cities 


were mouldered into duſt: the youth had aban- 


doned the exerciſe of arms; and the preſump- 


tion of their ancient renown would expoſe them 


in a field of battle to the firſt aſſault of the 
invaders. 
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Invaders. The ambitious Saracen was fired by 


the execution was delayed till he had conſulted 


annex the unknown kingdoms of the Weſt to 


the conſpirators was ſoothed by the fallacious 
aſſurance that he ſhould content himſelf with the 
glory and ſpoil, without aſpiring to eſtabliſh the 
Moſlems beyond the ſea that ſeparates Africa 


and veracity. One hundred Arabs, and four 
hundred Africans, paſſed over, in four veſſels, 


ſcent on the oppoſite ſhore of the ſtreight, is 
marked by the name of Tarif their chief; ; and 


the conqueſt of Spain in filence, or with a fingle word. The text or 


114.), and more conciſely by M. de Guignes (Hitt. des Huns, torn. i. p. 


the hiſtory of the conqueſt is illuſtiated by ſome valuable fragmen's of 
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the eaſe and importance of the atttempt; but 


the commander of the faithful; and his meſſen- 
ger returned with the permiſſion of Walid to 


the religion and throne of the caliphs, In his 
reſidence of 1angier, Muſa, with ſecrecy and 
caution, continued his correſpondence and 
haſtened his preparations. But the remorſe of 


from Europe (150). 
Before Muſa would truſt an army of the faith 
ful to the traitors and inſidels af a foreign land, 
he made a leſs dangerous trial of their ſtrength 


from Tangier or Ceuta; the place of their de- 


the date of this memorable event (1 171) is Red 


(150) The Orientals, Elmacin, W Abulſeda, paſs over 


Novairi, and the other Arabian writers, is repretented, though with ſome 


foreign alloy, by M. de Cardonne (Hiſt. de Afrique et de I'Eſpagne ſous 
la Domination des Arabes, Paris 15655 3 vol. in 12m. tom. i. p. 85 — 


347 —350. . The librarian of the Eſcurial has not ſatisfied my hopes 
yet he appears to have ſearched with diligence his broken materials; and 


the genuine Razis (who wrote at Corduba, A. H zoo), of Ben Hazil, 
&c. See Bibliot. Arabico-Hiſpana, tom ii. p. 32, ies, 106. 182. 252. 
319-332. On this occaſion, the induſtry of Pagi has been aided by the 
Arabic learning of his friend the Abbé de Longuerue, and to their; Joins 
labours I am deeply indebted. 

(171) A miſtake of Roderic of Toledo, in comparing the lunar years. 
of the Hegita with the Julian years of the Ara, bas determined Batoni- 
us. Mariana, and the crowd of Spaniſh hiltorians, to place the firſt inva- 
ſion in the year 513, and the battle of Xeres in November 7 714. This 
anachroniſm of three years, has been detected by the more ! corre in⸗ 
duſtry of modern chronolegiſts, above all, of Pagi (C: itica, tom. iii. p. 
169. 171—274.), who have ręſtored the genuine date of the revolution. 
At the preſent time, an Arabian ſcholar like Cardonne, who adopts the 
ancient error (tom. i. p. 75.), is inexcuſably ignorant or careleſs, 
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to the month of Ramadan, of the ninety-firſt 
year of the Hegira, to the month of July, ſeven 


hundred and forty-eight years from the Spaniſh. 
ra of Cæſar (172), ſeven hundred and ten 


after the birth of Chriſt. From their firſt ſtati- 
on, they marched eighteen miles through an 


hilly country to the caſtle and town of Julian 


(173); on which (it is ſtill called Algezire) 
they beſtowed the name of the Green iſland, 
from a verdant cape that advances into the ſea, 
'Their hoſpitable entertainment, the Chriſtians 
who joined their ſtandard, their inroad into a 
fertile and unguarded province, the richneſs of 


their ſpoil, and the ſafety of their return, an- 
nounced to their brethren the moſt favourable 
omens of victory. In the enſuing ſpring, five 
_ thouſand veterans and volunteers were embark- 
ed under the command of Tarik, a dauntleſs and 


ſkilful ſoldier, who ſurpaſſed the expectation of 
his chief; and the neceſſary tranſports were 
provided by the induſtry of their too faithful 


407 


ally. The Saracens landed (174) at the pillar Their fe- 
or point of Europe; the corrupt and familiar nah 


appellation of Gibraltar (Gebed al Tarik) W: 5 


ſcribes the mountain of Tarik; and the 

trenchments of his camp were the firſt 8 
of thoſe fortifications, which, in the hands of 
our countrymen, have reſiſted the art and power 
of the houſe of Bourbon. The adjacent go- 


wy The Era i Czſar, which in Spain was in legal and popular 
Ty "Gn the xivth century, begins thirty- eight years before the birth ot 
Chriſt. I would refer the origin to the general peace by ſea and land, 
which confirmed the power and partition of the Triumvirs (Dion Cath- 
vs, J. xlviii. p. 547. 553: Appian de Bell. Civil I. v. p. 1034. edit. fol.). 
Spain was a province of Cæſar Octavian; and Tarragona, which raiſed 


Apill ö 


the firſt temple to Auguſtus (Tacit. Annal. i. 78.), might borrow from _ 


the Orientals this mode of flattcry. 


(173) The road, the country, the old caſtle of count Julian, and the 


{uperttitious belief of the Spaniards of hidden treaſures, &c. are de- 
ſcribed by Pere Labat (Voyages en Eſpagne et en Italie, tom. i. p. 207— 
217.) with his uſual pleaſantiy, 

| (174) The Nubian geographer (p. 164.) explains the topography of the 
war; but it is highly incredible that the lieutenant! of Muſa ſhould ee 
gute the deſperate and uſeleſs meaſure of burning his ſhips, 


vernor: 
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vernors informed the court of Toledo of the de- 


ſcent and progreſs of the Arabs; and the defeat 
of his lieutenant Edeco, who had been com- 
manded to ſeize and bind the preſumptuous 
ſtrangers, admoniſhed Roderic of the magnitude 


of the danger. At the royal ſummons, the 
dukes and counts, the biſhops and nobles of the 
Gothic monarchy, aſſembled at the head of their 


followers; and the title of king of the Romans, 


which is employed by an Arabic hiſtorian, may 


and victory 


July 19— 
_- 


be excuſed by the cloſe affinity of language, ; 
religion, and manners, between the nations of 
Spain. His army conſiſted of ninety or an hun- 


dred thouſand men; a formidable power, if their 
fidelity and diſcipline had been adequate to their 


numbers. The troops of Tarik had been augment- 


ed to twelve thouſand Saracens; but the Chriſtian 
malecontents were attracted by the influence of 
julian, and a crowd of Africans moſt greedily 
taſted the temporal bleſſings of the Koran. In the 


neighbourhood of Cadiz, the town of Xeres (1 75) 


has been illuſtrated by the encounter which deter- 


mined the fate of the kingdom; the ſtream of 


the Guadalete, which falls into the bay, divided 


the two camps, and marked the advancing and 


retreating ſkirmiſhes of three ſucceſſive and 


bloody days. On the fourth day, the two ar- 


mies joined a more ſerious and deciſive iflue ; 
but Alaric would have bluſhed at the fight of 


his unworthy ſucceſſor, ſuſtaining on his head a 


diadem of pearls, incumbered with a flowing 
robe of gold and ſilken embroidery, and re- 
clining on a litter or car of ivory drawn by two 
white mules. Notwithſtanding the valour of the 
ee they fainted under the weight of mul- 


1 60250 Reres (che Roman colony of Aſia Reg! a). is only two Vers 
from Cadiz. In the xvith cer uy ft was a granary of corn; and the wine 
of Xeres is familiar tothe nations of Euiope (Lud. Nonii Hiſpania, c- 13. 
b. 5 — 66. a work of cori ect and conciſe knowiedge: d' Anville, Etate 
de Ev: ope, GC. p. 183.) | 

titudes, 
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titudes, and the plain of Xeres was overſpread 
with ſixteen thouſand of their dead bodies. 
My brethren,” faid Tarik to his ſurviving 


companions, * the enemy is before you, the ſea 
is behind; whither would ye fly? Follow 
your general: I am reſolved either to loſe my 


« life, or to trample on the proſtrate king of 


« the Romans.” Beſides the reſource of de- 


ſpair, he confided in the ſecret correſpondence _ 


and nocturnal interviews of count Julian, with 
the ſons and the brother of Witiza. The two 
princes and the archbiſhop of Toledo, occupied 
the moſt important poſt: their well-timed de- 


fection broke the ranks of the Chriſtians ; each 
warrior was prompted by fear or ſuſpicion to 


conſult his perſonal ſafety; and the remains of 


the Gothic army were ſcattered or deſtroyed in 
the flight and purſuit of the three following days. 


Amicdſt the general diſorder, Roderic ſtarted 


from his car, and mounted Orelia, the fleeteſt 


of his horſes; but he eſcaped from a ſoldier's 
death to periſh more ignobly in the waters of 
the Bœtis or Guadalquivir. His diadem, his 


| robes, and his courſer, were found on the bank; 


but as the body of the Gothic prince was loſt 

in the waves, the pride and ignorance of the 
_ caliph muſt have been gratified with ſome meaner 
head, which was expoſed in triumph before the 


palace of Damaſcus. © And ſuch,” continues 
a valiant hiſtorian of the Arabs, © 1s the fate of 


„ thote kings who withdraw themſelves from a 
field of battle (176).” 


(196) Id ſane mfortunii regibus pedem ex acie reſerentibus ſæpe con- 
tingit. Ben Hazil of Grenada, in Bibliot. Arabico-Hitpana, tom. ii. p. 
327. Some credulous Spaniards believe that king Roderic, or Rodrigo, 
eſcaped to an hermit's cell; and others, that he was calt alive into a 
tub full of lerpents, from whence he exciaimed, with a lamentabl« voice, 
„they devour the part with which ] have ſo erieyouſly ſinned“ (Don 
Quixote, pait. ii. J. iii. c. i.). | 
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Count Julian had plunged fo deep into guilt 
and infamy, that his only hope was in the ruin 
of his country. After the battle of Xeres he re- 
' commended the moſt effectual meaſures to the 
victorious Saracen. * The king of the Goths is 
* ſlain; their princes have led before you, the 
& army is routed, the nation is aſtoniſhed Se- 
„ cure with ſufficient detachments the cities of 


* Boetica; but in perſon, and without delay, 


« march to the royal city of Toledo, and allow | 


not the diſtracted Chriſtians either time or 
„ tranquillity for the election of a new mo- 


% narch.” Tarik liſtened to his advice. A Ro- 


man captive and proſelyte, who had been en- 


franchiſed by the caliph himſelf, aſſaulted Cor- 


dova with Groen hundred horſe : he ſwam the 
river, ſurpriſed the town, and drove the Chriſ- 
tians into the great church, where they defended 


themfelves above three months: Another de- 


tachment reduced the ſea-coaſt of Bœtica, which 


in the laſt period of the Moortſh power has com- 


priſed in a narrow ſpace the populous kingdom 


of Grenada. The march of Tarik from the 


Betis to the Tagus (177), was directed through 


the Sierra Morena, that leparates Andaluſia and 
Caitille, tili he appeared in arms under the 
walls of Toledo (178). The moſt zealous of 


the Catholics had eicaped with the relics of their 


faints; and if the gates were ſhut, it was only 
till the vidor had ſubſcribed a fair and reaſon- 


able capitulation. The e exiles were 


(157) The direct road from Corduba to Toledo was meaſured by Mr. 
Swinburne's mules in 72 half hours; but a larger computation muſt be 


adopted for the flow and devious marches of an army. The Arabs traverſed 


the province of La Mancha, which the pen of Cervantes has transformed 
into claſſic ground to the readers of every nation. 

(778) The antiquities of Toledo, Urbs Parva in the Punic wars, 
Urbs Regia in the vith century, are briefly delcribed by Nonivs (Hiſpania, 
©. 39. p 181—186.), He borrows from Roderic the fatale palatium of 
Mooriſh portraits ; but modeſtly inſinuatec, it was no more than a Roe 
man amphitheatre, 


allowed 
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allowed to depart with their effects; ſeven 
_ churches were appropriated to the Chriſtian 


worſhip ; the archbiſhop and his clergy were at 


liberty to exerciſe their functions, the monks to 


practiſe or neglect their penance; and the 
_ Goths and Romans were left in all civil and 
criminal caſes to the ſubordinate juriſdiction 
of their own laws and magiſtrates. But if the 


juſtice of Tarik protected the Chriſtians, his 
gratitude and policy rewarded the Jews, to 
whoſe ſecret or open aid he was indebted for 
his moſt important acquiſitions. Perſecuted b 
the kings and ſynods of Spain, who had often 
preſſed the alternative of baniſhment or baptiſm, 


that outcaſt nation embraced the moment of re- 
venge: the compariſon of their paſt and preſent. 


ſtate was the pledge of their fidelity; and the 


alliance between the diſciples of Moſes and of 


 Mahomet, was maintained till the final æra of 
their common expulſion, From the royal ſeat 


of Toledo, the Arabian leader ſpread his con- 
queſts to the north, over the modern realms of 
Caſtille and Leon; but it is needleſs to enume- 
rate the cities that yielded on his approach, or 


again to deſcribe the table of emerald (179), 


tranſported from the Eaſt by the Romans, ac 


quired by the Goths among the ſpoils of Rome, 
and preſented by the Arabs to the throne ot 
Damaſcus, Beyond the Aſturian mountains, 


(179) In the Hiſtoria Arabum (c. 9. p. 17. ad calcem Elacin), Re. 


deric of Toledo delcribes the emerald tables, and inſerts the name of 
Medinat Almeyda in Apabic words and letters. He appears to be con- 
verlant with the Mahometan writers; but I cannot agree with M. de 
Guignes Hiſt. des Huns. tom. i. p. 350-), that he had read and tan- 
ſcribed Novairi; becauſe he was dead an hundred years before Novair! 
compoſed his hiſtory, This miſtake is founded on a ſtill groſſer error. 
M. de Guignes confounds the hiſtorian Roderic Ximenes archbiſhop ot 
Toledo in the xiiith century, with cardinal Ximenes who governed Spain 
in the beginning of the xvith, and was the ſubject, not the author, of 
hiſtorical compolitions, Sis 
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the maritime town of Gijon was the term (180) 


of the lieutenant of Muſa, who had performed, 


with the ſpeed of a traveller, his victorious 
march, of ſeven hundred miles, from the rock 


of Gibraltar to the bay of Biſcay. The failure 
of land compelled him to retreat; and he was 


recalled to Toledo, to excuſe his preſumption of 


ſubduing a kingdom in the abſence of his gene- 
ral. Spain, which, in a more ſavage and diſ- 
orderly ſtate, had reſiſted, two hundred years, 


the arms of the Romans, was overrun in a few. 
months by thoſe of the Saracens; and ſuch was 
the eagerneſs of ſubmiſſion and treaty, that the 
governor of Cordova is recorded as the only 
chief who fell, without conditions, a priſoner 


into their hands. The cauſe of the Goths had 


been irrevocably judged in the field of Xeres; 
and, in the national diſmay, each part of the 
monarchy declined a conteſt with the antagoniſt 
who had vanquiſhed the united ſtrength of the 
whole (181). That ſtrength had been waſted 
by two ſucceſſive ſeaſons of famine and peſti- 


lence ; and the governors, who were impatient 
to ſurrender, might exaggerate the difficulty of 
collecting the proviſions of a ſiege. To diſarm 
the Chriſtians, ſuperſtition likewiſe contributed 
her terrors : and the ſubtle Arab encouraged the 


report of dreams, omens, and prophecies, and 


of the portraits of the deſtined conquerors of 


Spain, that were diſcovered on breaking open 


an apartment of the royal palace. Yet a ſpark 


of the vital flame was tl alive : ſome invinci- 


(180) Tarik might ha ve inſcribed on the laſt rock, the boaſt of Reg- : 
nard and his companions in their Lapland journey, « Hic tandem ſteti- 


mus, nobis ubi defuit orbis.“ 


{ 181) Such was the argument of the traitor Oppa*, and every chief 
0% whom it was addreſſed did not anſwer with the ſpirit of Pelagius : 


Ornnis Hilpania dudum ſub uno regimine Gothorum, omnis exercitus 


Hiſpauiz in uno congregatus I{maclttarum non valuit faſtinere impetum. 
Chron Alphonſi Regis, apud Papi, tom, ili. p 177. 
= ble 
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ble fugitives preferred a life of poverty and free- 
dom in the Aſturian vallies; the hardy moun- 
taineers repulſed the ſlaves of the caliph; and 
the ſword of Pelagius has been transformed into 
the ſceptre of the Catholic kings (182). 

On the intelligence of this rapid ſucceſs, the Conqueſt of 
applauſe of Muſa degenerated into envy ; and he us,“ 
began, not to complain, but to fear, that Farik 4 P. 
would leave him nothing to ſubdue. At the 7 (3: 
head of ten thouſand Arabs and eight thouſand 
Africans, he paſſed over in perſon from Mauri- 
tania to Spain: the firſt of his companions 

were the nobleſt of the Koreiſh ; his eldeſt ſon 
was left in the command of Africa; ; the three 
younger brethren were of an age and ſpirit to 
ſecond the boldeſt enterpriſes of their father. 
At his landing in Algezire, he was reſpectfully 
entertained by count Julian, who ſtiled his in- 
ward remorſe, and teſtified, both in words and 
actions, that the victory of the Arabs had not 
Impaired his attachment to their cauſe. Some 
enemies yet remained for the ſword of Muſa. 
The tardy repentance of the Goths had com- 
pared their own numbers and thoſe of the in- 
vaders; the cities from which the march of 
Tarik had declined, conſidered themſelves as 
impregnable; and the braveſt patriots defended 
the fortifications of Seville and Merida. They 
were ſucceſſively beſieged and reduced by the 
labour of Muſa, who tranſported his camp from 
the Bcetis to the Anas, from the Guadalquivir 
to the Guadiana. When he beheld the works 
of Roman magnificence, the bridge, the aque- 
ducts, the triumphal arches, and the theatre, of 
the ancient metropolis of Luſitania, © I ſhould 
1 ee ſaid he to his four companions, 


(182) The revival of hi Gothic kinedm in the Aſturias is diſtinctly 
though conciſely noticed by d' Anville (Etats de l'Europe, p. 159.). 
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that the human race muſt have united their 
art and get in the foundation of this city: 


(e 


cc 


- happy is the man who ſhall become its 


* 


maler Þ* He aſpired to that happineſs, but 
the Emeritans ſuſtained on this occaſion the ho- 


nour of their deſcent from the veteran legionaries 
of Auguſtus(183). Diſdaining the confinement 


of their walls, they gave battle to the Arabs on 
the plain; but an ambuſcade riſing from the 


| ſhelter of a quarry, or a ruin, chaſtiſed their 


indiſcretion and intercepted their return. The 
wooden turrets of aſſault were rolled forwards 


to the foot of the rampart ; but the defence of 


Merida was obſtinate and long; and the ca/tle of 
the martyrs was a perpetual teſtimony of the loſſes 
of the Moſlems. The conſtancy of the beſieged 
was at length ſubdued by famine and deſpair ; 
and the prudent victor diſguiſed his impatience 


under the names of clemency and eſteem. The 


alternative of exile or tribute was allowed; the 


churches were divided between the two religi- 


ons; and the wealth of thoſe who had fallen in 
the ſiege, or retired to Gallicia, was confiſcated 
as the reward of the faithful. In the midway 
between Merida and Toledo, the lieutenant of 
Muſa ſaluted the vicegerent of the caliph, and 
conducted him to the palace of the Gothic Kings: 
Their firſt interview was cold and formal : 

rigid account was exacted of the treaſures 5 
Spain : : the character of Tarik was expoſed to 
ſuſpicion and obloquy ; and the hero was impri- 


ſoned, reviled, and ignominiouſly ſcourged by 


the hand: or the command, of Muſa. Yet ſo 


ſtrict was the diſcipline, ſo pure the zeal, or 


(183) The honourable relics of the Cantabrian war (Dion Caffius, | 
li, p. 720 ) were planted in this metropolis of Luſitania, perhaps of 


Spain (ubmittit cui tota ſuos Hiſpania faſces). Nonius (Hiſpania, c. 31. 


p. 105—110 } enumerates the ancient ſtructures, but concludes with a 
ſigh: Urbs hzc olim nobiliſima ad magnam incolarum infrequentions de- 
lapla eſt, et preter priſce claritatis ruinas nihil oſtendit. 

ſo 
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fo tame the ſpirit, of the primitive Moſlems, 
that, after this public indignity, Tarik could 
ſerve and be truſted in the reduction of the Tar- 
ragoneſe province. A moſch was erected at 
Saragoſla, by the liberality of the Koreiſh : the 


port of Barcelona was opened to the veſſels of 
Syria ; and the Goths were purſued beyond the 


Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic province of 
Septimania or Languedoc (184). In the church 
of St. Mary at Carcaſſone, Muſa found, but it 
is improbable that he left, ſeven equeſtrian 
ſtatues of maſly . ſilver ; and from his term or 
column of Narbonne, he returned on his foot- 


ſteps to the Gallician and Luſitanian ſhores of 


the ocean. During the abſence of the father, 
his ſon Abdelaziz chaſtiſed the inſurgents of 
Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Valentia, 
the ſea- coaſt of the Mediterranean: his original 


treaty with the diſcreet and valiant Theode- 


mir (28 5) will repreſent the manners and policy 


of the times. The conditions of peace agreed 


«© and ſworn between Abdelaziz, the ſon of M uſa, 


the ſon of Naſi Ir, and Theodemir, prince of the 
Gothe. In the name of the moſt mercitul 
God, Abdelaziz makes peace on theſe con- 
£ ditions : at Theodemir ſhall not be diſturbed 
"6 


<< to the lite or Property, the wives and children, 


(184) Both the interpreters of Novairi, de Guignes (H ſt. des Hun: 
dom. i. p. 349.) and Cardonne (Hitt. de l' Afrique et de l'Eſpagne, torn. 
i. p. 93, 94. 104, 108.) . lead Muſa into the Narbonneſe Gaul. But ! 
find no mention of this enterpriſe either in Roderic of Toledo, or the 
MSS. of the Eſcurial, and the invaſion of the Saracens is poſtponed by 1 


French chronicle till the ixth year aſter the conqueſt of Spain, A. D. | 


721 (Pagi Critica, tom, lit. p. 177. 195. Hiſtorians of France, tom. !i!, 
i much queſtion whether Muſa ever paſſed the Pyrenees, 
(186) Four hundred years after Theodemir, his territories of Murc:+ 
and Carthagena retain in the Nubian geographer Edriſi (p. 164. 161.) th: 
name of Tadmir (d'Anville, Etats de l'Europe, p. 166. Pagi, tom. iii, 
p 174.), In the preſent decay of Spaniſh agriculture; Mr. Swinburne 
{Travels into Spain, p. 119.) ſurveyed with pleaſure the delicious valley 
from Murcia to Orihuela, four leagues and a half of the fineſt corn, 
pulſe, lucern, oranges, &. 
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ce the religion and temples, of the Chriſtians: 
« that Cheodemir ſhall freely deliver his ſeven 


cities, Orihuela, Valentola, Alicant, Mola, 
Vacaſora, Bigerra 


(now Bejar), Ora (or 
* Opta), and Lorca: that he Mal not aſſiſt or 
entertain the enemies of the caliph, but ſhall 


<« faithfully communicate his knowledge of their 
* hoſtile deſigns: that himſelf, and each of the 
Gothic nobles, ſhall annually pay one plece 


« of gold, four meaſures of wheat, as many of 
1 barley, with a certain proportion of honey, 
„coil, and vinegar ; and that each of their vaſ- 
c {als ſhall be taxed at one moiety "of the ſaid 
6 impoſition. Given the fourth of Regeb, in 
the year of the Hegira ninety-four, and ſub- 
4 fcribed with the names of four Muſulman 
* witnefles (1 86). » Theodemir and his ſubjects 


were treated with uncommon lenity; but the 
rate of tribute appears to have fluctuated from a 


tenth to a fifth, according to the ſubmiſſion or 
obitinacy of the Chriſtians (187). In this revo- 
lution, many partial calamities were inflicted by 
the carnal or religious paſſions of the enthuſi- 
aſts: ſome churches were profaned by the new 


 worthip : ſome relics or images were confounded 


with idols : the rebels were put to the ſword ; 


and one town (an obſcure place between Cor. 


dova and Seville) was razed to its foundations. 


(186) See the treaty in Arabic and Latin, in the Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hiſpana, tom. ij. p. io, 106. lt is ſigned the 4th of the month of Reg eb, 
A. H. 94 che giÞ of April, A. D. 713, a date which ſeems to prolong 
the refiltance of Theodemir and the government of Muſa. | 

(187) Prom the hiſtocy of Sandoval, p 87. Fleury (Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
tom. ix. p. 261.) has given the ſubſtance of another treaty concluded 
A. E. C. 782. A D. 734, between an Arabian chief, and the Goths 


and Romans, of the territory of Conimbra in Portugal. The tax of the 


churches is fixed at twenty-five pound: of gold; of ihe monaſteries, fifty J 
of the cathedrals, one hunde: the Chriſtians are Judged by their count, 


but in capital cafes he muſt conſult the alcaide. The church doors muſt 
| be ſhut, and they mutt reſpock he name of Mahomet. I have not the 


origiont before me: it wont} confirin or Jettroy a dark ſuſpicion, that 
the piece ha: been torged to infioduce the immunity of a neighbouring 


convent. | 
Yet 
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Yet if we compare the invaſion of Spain by the 
Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Caſtille 


417 


and Arragon, we muſt applaud the moderation 


and diſcipline of the Arabian Conquerors. 


The exploits of Muſa were performed in the Diſgrace of 
Muſa 
A. D. 714. 


evening of life, though he affected to diſguiſe 
his age by colouring with a red powder the 
whiteneſs of his beard. But in the love of ac- 
tion and glory, his breaſt was ſtill fired with the 


ardour of youth; and the poſſeſſion of Spain 


was conſidered only as the firſt ſtep to the mo- 
narchy of Europe. With a powerful armament 


by fea and land, he was preparing to repaſs the 
Pyrenees, to extinguiſh } in Gaul and Italy the 


declining kingdoms of the Franks and Lombards, 
and to preach the unity of God on the altar of 
the Vatican. From thence, ſubduing the Bar- 


barians of Germany, he propoſed to follow the 


courſe of the Danube from its ſource to the Eux- 


ine ſea, to overthrow the Greek or Roman em- 


pire of Conſtantinople, and returning from Eu— 


rope to Aſia, to unite his new acquiſitions with 


Antioch and the provinces of Syria (188). But 
his vaſt enterpriſe, perhaps of eaſy execution, 
muſt have ſeemed extravagant to vulgar minds ; 
and the viſionary conqueror was ſoon reminded 
of his dependence and ſervitude. The friends 
of Tarik had effectually ſtated his ſervices and 
wrongs: at the court of Damaſcus, the pro- 
ceedings of Muſa were blamed, his intentions 


were ſuſpected, and his delay in complying with 
the firſt invitation was chaſtiſed by an harſher 

and more peremptory ſummons. An intrepid 
meſſenger of the caliph entered his camp at Lugo | 


(188) This deſign, which is atteſted by ſeveral Arabian deri 
(Cardonne, tom. i. p. 96, 96.), may be compared with that of Mithri- 
dates, to march from the Crimæa to Rome; or with that of Cæſar, to 
conquer the Eaſt, and return bome by the North: and all three are per- 
haps ſurpaſſed by the real and ſucceſsful enterpriſe of Hannibal. 
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e the religion and temples, of the Chriſtians: 
hal Theodemir ſhall freely deliver his ſeven 
cities, Orihuela, Valentola, Alicant, Mola, 
* Vacalora, Bigerra (now Bejar), Ora (or 
4 Opta), and Lorca: that he ſhall not aſſiſt or 
«© entertain the enemies of the caliph, but ſhall 


„ taithiully communicate his knowledge of their 
* hoitile deſigns : that himſelf, and each of the 


4 Gothic nobles, ſhall annually pay one plece 
of gold, four meaſures of wheat, as many of 
„ barley, with a certain proportion of honey, 


1 and vinegar; and that each of their vaſ- 


« {als ſhall be taxed: at one moiety of the ſaid 


_« impoſition. Given the fourth of Regeb, in 


ce the year of the Hegira ninety-four, and ſub- 


ſcribed with the names of four Muſulman 


witneſſes ( 186).” Theodemir and his ſubjects : 
were treated with uncommon lenity ; but the 


rate of tribute appears to have fluctuated from a 
| tenth to a fifth, according to the ſubmiſſion or 
obſtinacy of the Chriſtians (187). In this revo- 
| lation, many partial calamities were inflited by 
the carnal or religious paſſions of the enthuſi- 


aſts : ſome churches were profaned by the new 
worſhip : ſome relics or images were confounded 


with idols : the rebels were put to the ſword ; 
and one town (an obſcure place between Cor. 


dova and Seville) was razed to its foundations. 


(186) See the treaty in Arabic and Latin, in the Bibliotheca FITS 
Hiſpana, tom. ii. p. ioc, 106. It is ſigned the Ath of the month of Reg eb, 
A. H. 94 che sth of April, A. D. 713, a date which ſeems to prolong 
the reſiſtance of Theodemir and the government of Muſa. 

(187) From the hiſtory of Sandoval, p 87. Fleury (Hiſt. Eeccleſ. 
tom. ix. p. 261.) has given the ſubſtance of another treaty concluded 


A. . C. 7 $2: A Y. 7.34» between an Arabian chief, and the Goths 


and Romans, of the territory of Conimbra in Portugal. The tax of the 
churehes is fixed at twenty-five pound: of gold; of ihe monaſteries, fifty; 
of the cathedrals, one handed; the Chriſtians are Judged by their count, 
but in capital cafes he muſt conſult the alcaide. The church doors muſt 
be ſhut, aud they mutt reſpoct he name of Mahomet. I have not the 
original before me; it wonl-} confinn or JJettroy a dark ſuipicion, that 
the piece has been torged to infioduce the immunity of a neighbouring 


convent. en 
Yet 
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Vet if we compare the invaſion of Spain by the 


Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Caſtille 


and Arragon, we muſt applaud the moderation 
and diſcipline of the Arabian conquerors. 


The exploits of Muſa were performed in the Diſgrace of 
Muſa, 
his age by colouring with a red powder the as 


evening of life, though he affected to diſguiſe 
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whiteneſs of his beard. But in the love of ac- 


tion and glory, his breaſt was {till fired with the 
ardour of youth; and the poſſeſſion of Spain 


was conſidered only as the firſt ſtep to the mo- 


narchy of Europe. With a powerful armament 
by ſea and land, he was preparing to repaſs the 
Pyrenees, to extinguiſh i in Gaul and Italy the 
_ declining kingdoms of the Franks and Lombards, 
and to preach the unity of God on the altar of 
the Vatican. From thence, ſubduing the Bar- 
barians of Germany, he propoſed to follow the 


courſe of the Danube from its ſource to the Eux- 


ine ſea, to overthrow the Greek or Roman em- 
pire of Conſtantinople, and returning from Eu- 
rope to Aſia, to unite his new acquiſitions with 
Antioch and the provinces of Syria (188). But 
his vaſt enterpriſe, perhaps of eaſy execution, 
muſt have ſeemed extravagant to vulgar minds; 


and the viſionary conqueror was ſoon reminded 
of his dependence and ſervitude. The friends 
of Tarik had effectually ſtated his ſervices and 
wrongs: at the court of Damaſcus, the pro- 


ceedings of Muſa were blamed, his intentions 


were ſuſpected, and his delay in complying with 


the firſt invitation was chaſtiſed by an harſher 
and more peremptory ſummons. An intrepid 


meſſenger of the caliph entered his camp at Lugo 


(188) This deſign, which is atteſted by ſeveral Arabian hiſtorians 
(Cardonne, tom. i. p. gc, 96.), may be compared with that of Mithri- 
dates, to march from the Crimæa to Rome; or with that of Cæſar, to 
conquer the Eaſt, and return bome by the North: and all three are per- 
 HÞaps ſurpaſſed by the real and nocey! enterpriſe of Hannibal. 
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in Gallicia, and in the preſence of the Saracens and 
Chriſtians arreſted the bridle of his horſe. His 
own loyalty, or that of his troops, inculcated 
the duty of obedience: and his diſgrace was al- 
leviated by the recal of his rival, and the per- 
miſſion of inveſting with his two governments 
his two ſons, Abdallah and - Abdelaziz. His 

long triumph from Ceuta to Damaſcus diſplayed 
the ſpoils of Afric and the treaſures of Spaan : 
four hundred Gothic nobles, with gold coronets 
and girdles, were diſtinguiſhed in his train; and 
the number of male and female captives, ſelected 
for their birth or beauty, was computed at eigh- 
teen, or even at thirty, thouſand perſons. As 
ſoon as he reached Tiberias in Paleſtine, he was 
appriſed of the ſickneſs and danger of the caliph, 
by a private meſſage from Soliman, his brother 
and preſumptive heir; who wiſhed to reſerve 


for his own reign, the ſpectacle of victory. Had 


Walid recovered, the delay of Muſa would have 
been criminal : he purſued his march, and found 
an enemy on the throne. In his trial before a 
partial judge, againſt a popular antagoniſt, he 
was convicted of vanity and falſehood ; and a 
fine of two hundred thouſand pieces of gold 
either exhauſted his poverty or proved his rapa- 
ciouſneſs. The unworthy treatment of Tarik 
was revenged by a ſimilar indignity; and the 
veteran commander, after a public whipping, 
ſtood a whole day in the ſun before the palace 
gate, till he obtained a decent exile, under the 
pious name of a pilgrimage to Mecca. The re- 
ſentment of the caliph might have been fatiated 
with the ruin of Muſa; but his fears demanded 
the extirpation of a potent and injured family. 
A ſentence of death was intimated with ſecrecy 
and ſpeed to the truſty ſervants of the throne 
both in Africa and Spain; and the forms, if not 


the ſubſtance, of juſtice were ſuperſeded in this 
bloody 
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bloody execution. In the moſch or palace of 
Cordova, Abdelaziz was flain by the ſwords of 
the conſpirators; they accuſed their governor 
of claiming the honours of royalty; and his 
ſcandalous marriage with Egilona, the widow 
of Roderic, offended the prejudices both of the 
Chriſtians and Moſlems. By a refinement of 


cruelty, the head of the ſon was preſented to 


the father with an inſulting queſtion, whether he 


acknowledged the features of the rebel? 1 
„ know his features, he exclaimed with in- 


dignation : © I aflert his innocence; and I im- 
„ precate the ſame, a juſter, fate, againſt the 
authors of his death.” The age and deſpair 
of Muſa raiſed him above the power of kings; 


and he expired at Mecca of the anguiſh of a 


broken heart. His rival was more favourably 


treated: his ſervices were forgiven; and Tarik 


was permitted to mingle with the crowd of 
ſlaves (189). I am ignorant whether count Ju- 
lian was rewarded with the death which he de- 
| ſerved indeed, though not from the hands of 

the Saracens ; but the tale of their ingratitude 
to the ſons of Witiza 1s diſproved by the moſt 
unqueſtionable evidence. The two royal youths 
were reinſtated in the private patrimony of their 
father; but on the deceaſe of Eba the elder, his 
daughter was unjuſtly deſpoiled of her portion 
by the violence of her uncle Sigebut. The 


Gothic maid pleaded her cauſe before the caliph 


Haſhem, and obtained the reſtitution of her in- 


| heritance; but ſhe was given in marriage to a 
noble Arabian, and their two ſons, Iſaac and 


(189) I much regret our loſs, or my ignorance, of two Arabic works 
of the viiith century, a Life of Muſa, and a Poem on the exploits 
of Tarik. Of theſe authentic pieces, the former was compoſed by 
a grandſon of Muſa, who had eſcaped from the maſlacre of his kin- 


dred; the latter, by the Vizir of the firſt Abdalrabman caliph of Spaio, 
who might have converſed with ſome of the veterans of the conqueror 


(Bibliot. Arabico-Hiſpana, tom, ii. p. 36. 139.) 
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of Spain un- 
der the ſtate by 
Arabs. 


was promoted by 
_ colonies; and the cities of Spain were proud to 
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Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the conſi- 
deration that was due to their origin and 
riches. „ „ 

A province is aſſimilated to the viQtorious 
the introduction of ſtrangers and the 
imitative ſpirit of the natives; and Spain, which 
had been ſucceſſively tinctured with Punic, and 
Roman, and Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few 
generations, the name and manners of the 
Arabs. The firſt conquerors, and the twenty 


ſucceſſive lieutenants of the caliphs, were at- 
tended by a numerous train of civil and military 


followers, who preferred a diſtant fortune to a 
narrow home: the private and public intereſt 
the eſtabliſhment of faithful 


commemorate the tribe or country of their 
Eaſtern progenitors. The victorious though 
motley bands of Tarik and Muſa aſſerted, by 


the name of Spaniards, their original claim of 


conqueſt; yet they allowed their brethren of 
Egypt to ſhare their eſtabliſnments of Murcia 


and Liſbon. The royal legion of Damaſcus was 
planted at Cordova; that of Emeſa at Seville; 


that of Kinniſrin or Chalcis at Jaen; that of 
Paleſtine at Algezire and Medina Sidonia. The 


natives of Yemen and Perſia were ſcattered 


round Toledo and the inland country ; and the 
fertile ſeats of Grenada were beſtowed on ten 
thouſand horſemen of Syria and Irak, the chil- 
dren of the pureſt and moſt noble of the Arabian 


_ tribes (190). A ſpirit of emulation, ſometimes 


| beneficial, 


(190) Bibliot. Arab. Hiſpana, tom. ii. p. 32. 252. The former of 


theſe quotations is taken from a Biographia Hiſpanica, by an Arabian of 


Valentia (ſee the copious Extracts of Caſiri, tom. ii. p. 30121.) and 
the latter from a general Chronology of the Caliphs, and of the African 
and Spaniſh Dynaſties, with a particular Hiſtory of the Kingdom of Gre- 
nada, of which Cafiri has given almoſt an entire verſion (Bibliot. Arabico= 
Hiſpana, tom. ii. p. 177—319.). The author, Ebn Khateb, a native of 
Grenada, 
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beneficial, more frequently dangerous, was 


nouriſhed by theſe hereditary factions. Ten 
years after the conqueſt, a map of the province 


was preſented to the caliph : the ſeas, the rivers, 
and the harbours, the inhabitants and cities, 
the climate, the ſoil, and the mineral produc- 


tions of the earth (191). In the ſpace of two 
centuries, the gifts of nature were improved by 
the agriculture (192), the manufactures, and 


the commerce of an induſtrious people; and 
the effects of their diligence have been mag- 


nified by the idleneſs of their fancy. The : 


firſt of the Ommiades who reigned in Spain ſo- 


licited the ſupporr of the Chriſtians; and, in 


| his edi& of peace and protection, he contents 
himſelf with a modeſt impoſition ot ten thouſand 


ounces of gold, ten thouſand pounds of ſilver, 
ten thouſand horſes, as many mules, one thou- 
ſand cuiraſſes, with an equal number of hel- 


mets and lances (193). The moſt powerful 


of his ſucceſſors derived from the ſame kingdom 


the annual tribute of twelve millions and forty- 
five thouſand dinars or pieces of gold, about fix 


Grenada, and a contemporary of Novairi and Abulfeda (born A. D. 
1313, died A. D. 1374), was an hiſtorian, geographer, phyſician, poet, & c. 
(tom. ii, p. 71-72). 8 „ | 

(191) Cardoane, Hit, de PAfrique et de Eſpagne, tom. i. p. 116, 
117. 
0 A copious treatiſe of huſbandry, by an Arabian of Seville, in 
the xiitÞ century, is in the Eſcurial library, and Caſiri had ſome thoughts 
of tranſlating it. He gives a lift of the authors quoted, Arabs, as well 
as Greeks, Latins, &c.; but it is much if the Andaluſian ſaw theſe 
| ſtrangers through the medium of his countryman Columella (Caũri, Bib- 
liot. Arabico-Hilpana, tom. i. p. 323—338.). 


(193) Bibliot. Arabico-Hiſpana, tom. ii. p. 104. Caſiri tranſlates the 


original teſtimony of the hiſtorian Raſis, as it is alleged in the Arabic 
Biographia Hiſpanica, pars ix. But I am moſt exceedingly lurpriled at 
the addreſs, Piincipibus c#teriſque Chriſtianis Hiſpanis ſuis Ca/felles, The 
name of Caſtellæ was unknown in the viiit® century; the kings 
dom was not erected till the year 1022, an hundred years after the 
time of Raſis (Bibliot. tom. ii. p. 330 ). and the appellation was always 
ex preſſive, not of a tributary province, but of a line of caſtles indepen- 
dent of the Mooriſh yoke (d'Anville, Etats de I Europe, p. 166—170.). 
Had Caſiri been a critic, he would have cleared a difficulty, perhaps of 
his own making, | 
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millions of ſterling money (194); a ſum which, 
in the tenth century, moſt probably ſurpaſſed 


the united revenues of the Chriſtian monarchs. 
His royal ſeat of Cordeva contained ſix hundred 
moſchs, nine hundred baths, and two hundred 
thouſand houſes : he gave laws to eighty cities 
of the firſt, to three hundred of the ſecond and 
third order; and the fertile banks of the Gua- 


dalquivir were adorned with twelve thouſand 


villages and hamlets. The Arabs might exag- 
gerate the truth, but they created and they de- 


ſcribe the moſt proſperous #ra of the riches, the 


cultivation, and the populouſneſs of Spain (195). 
The wars of the Moſlems were ſanctiſied by 


the prophet ; but, among the various precepts 


and examples of his life, the caliphs ſelected 
the leſſons of toleration that might tend to dil- 


arm the reſiſtance of the unbelievers. Arabia 


was the temple and patrimony of the God of 
Mahomet; but he beheld with leſs jealouſy 


and an the nations of the earth. The po- 


lytheiſts and idolaters who were ignorant of his 
name, might be lawfully extirpated by bis vota- 


ries (196); but a wiſe policy ſupplied the obli- 


gation of juſtice ; ; and after ſome acts of into- 


(194) 8 tom. i. p. 337, 338. He computes the revenue at 
130,002,000 of French livres. The entire picture of peace and e 
ity relieves the bloody uniformity of the Moorih annals. 


(195) I am happy enough to poſſeſs a ſplendid and intereſting. work, 


which has only been diſtributed in preſents by the court of Madrid : Bib- 


lot heca Arabico-Hiſpana Eſturialenſis, eperd et fiudis Michaelis Caſiri. 
Spyro Maronitæ. Matrili, in folio, tomus prior, 1760. tomus poſterior, 
1770. The execution of this work does honour to the Spaniſh prels 
the MSS. to the number of up cet, are judiciouſly claſſed by the edi- 
tor, and his copious extracts throw /ome light on the Mahometan litera- 
tare and hiſtory of Spain. Theſe relics are now ſecure, but the taſk has 
been ſupinely delayed, till in the year 1671 à fire confumed the greateſt 
part of the Efcurial library, rich in the ſpoils of Grenada and Morocco. 
(196) The Harbii, as they are ſtyled, qui tolerari nequeunt, are, 1. 


Thoſe who, befides God, worſhip the ſun, moon, or idols, 2. Atheiſts. 


Utrique, quamdiu princeps aliquis inter Mohammedanos ſupereſt oppug- 
nari debent donec religionem amplectantur, nec requies iis concedenda ell, 
nec pretium acceptandum. pro obtinenda conſcientiæ libertate (Reland, 


Differtat, 1. de jure anhe en cen, tom, jii. p. 14.): A rigid 
heory - 300 


lerant 
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lerant zeal, the Mahometan conquerors of Hin- 
doſtan have ſpared the pagods of that devout 
and populous country. The diſciples of Abra- 
ham, of Moſes, and of Jeſus, were ſolemnly 
invited to accept the more perfect revelation of 
 Mahomet ; but if they preferred the payment 
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of a moderate tribute, they were entitled to 
the freedom of conſcience and religious wor- 


ſhip (197). In a field of battle, the forfeit lives 
of the priſoners were redeemed by the profeſſion 
of lam; the females were bound to embrace 
the religion of their maſters, and a race of ſin- 
cere proſelytes was gradually multiplied by the 


Prapy pation | 
of Maho- 
met! iſm. 


education of the infant captives. But the mil- 
lions of African and Aftatic converts, who ſwel- 


led the native band of the faithful Arabs, mull 
have been allured, rather than conſtrained, to 
declare their belief in one God and the apoſtle 
of God. By the repetition of a ſentence and 
the loſs of a foreſkin, the ſubject or the ſlave, 
the captive or the criminal, aroſe in a moment 
the free and equal companion of the victorious 
 Moſlems. Every fin was expiated, every en- 
gagement was diſſolved: the vow of celibacy 
was ſuperſeded by the indulgence of nature; 
the active ſpirits who flept in the cloiſter were 
awakened by the trumpet of the Saracens ; and 
in the convulſion of the world, every member 
of a new ſociety aſcended to the natural level of 
his capacity and courage. The minds of the 
multitude were tempted by the inviſible as well 


as temporal bleſſings of the Arabian prophet ; 


and charity will hope that many of his proſe- 


lytes entertained a ſerious conviction of the | 


(197) The diſtinction between a proſcribed and a tolerated ſect, between 
the Harbii and the People of the Book, the believers in ſome divine re- 
velation, is correQly defined in the converſation of the caliph A! Mamun 


with the idolsters or Sabzans of Charræ. Hottinger, Hiſt, Orient. p. 


107, 108, 
| truth 
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truth and ſanctity of his revelation. In the eyes 
of an inquiſitive polytheiſt, it muſt appear wor- 
thy of the human and the divine nature. More 
pure than rhe ſyſtem of Zoroaſter, more liberal 


than the law of Moſes, the religion of Mahomet 


Fall of the 


Magians?of 
Perſia, 


might ſeem leſs inconſiſtent with reaſon, than 
the creed of myſtery and ſuperſtition, which, in 
the ſeventh century, diſgraced the ſimplicity of 
the goſpel. 

In the extenſive provinces of Perſia and Africa, 
the national religion has been eradicated by the 
Mahometan faith. The ambiguous theology of 
the Magi ſtood alone among the fects of the 
Eaſt : but the profane writings of Zoroaſter(198) 
might, under the reverend name of Abraham, 
be dexterouſly connected with the chain of di- 
vine revelation, Their evil principle, the dæmon 
Ahriman, might be repreſented as the rival or as 
the creature of the God of light. The temples 
of Perſia were devoid of images ; but the wor- 
ſhip of the ſun and of fire might be ſtigmatized 
as à groſs and criminal idolatry (199). The 
milder ſentiment was conſecrated by the practice 
of (200) Mahomet and the prudence of the 


caliphs; ; the Magians or Ghebers were ranked 


( 198) The Zend or Pazend, the bible of the Ghebers. is kad by | 
themſelves, or at leaſt by the Mahometans, among the ten books which 
Abraham received from heaven ; and their religion is honourably ſtyled 


the religion of Abraham (d'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. p. 701.; Hyde, de 


Religione veterum Perſarum, c. iii. p. 27, 28, &c.). I much fear that 
we do not poſſeſs any pure and free deſcription of the ſyſtem of Zoro- 
aſter. Dr. Prideaux (Connection, vol. i. p. 300. octavo) adopts the opi- 
nion, that he had been the ſlave and ſcholar of ſome Jewiſh prophet in 
the captivity of Babylon. Perhaps the Perſians, who have been the 
maſters of the Jews, would aſſert the honour, a poor honour, of being 
their maſters. Fo 
(199) The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amuſl ing picture cf the Ori- 
ental world, repreſent in the moſt odious colours the Magians, or wor- 
ſnippers of fire, to whom they attribute the annual ſacrifice of a Muſul- 
man. The religion of Zoroaſter has not the leaſt affinity with that of 
the Hindoos, yet they are often confounded by the Mahometans ; and 
the ſword of Timour was ſharpened by this miſtake (Hiſt. de Timour * 
par Chereteddin Ali Yezdi, l. v.) 
(200) Vie de Mahomet, par Gagnier, tom. ini, p. 114, 115. 


with 
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with the Jews and Chriſtians among the people 
of the written law (201); and as late as the 


third century of the Hegira, the city of Herat 


will afford a lively contraſt of private zeal and 


public toleration (202). Under the payment of 
an annual tribute, the Mahometan law ſecured 


to the Ghebers of Herat, their civil and religi- 


ous liberties: but the recent and humble moſch 
was overſhadowed by the antique ſplendour of 


the adjoining temple of fire. A fanatic Imam 


deplored, in his ſermons, the ſcandalous neigh- 


| bourhood, and accuſed the weakneſs or indif— 


ference of the faithful. Excited by his voice, 


the people aſſembled in tumult; the two houſes 
of prayer were conſumed by the flames, but the 
vacant ground was immediately occupied by the 
foundations of a new moſch. The injured Magi ap- 
pealed to the ſovereign of Choraſan; he promiſed 


juſtice and relief; when, behold ! four thouſand 


citizens of Herat, of a grave character and ma- 
ture age, unanimouſly ſwore that the idolatrous 
fane had never exiſted; the inquiſition was ſilenced, 
and their conſcience was ſatis fied (ſays the hiſtori- 
an Mirchond) (203) with this holy and merito- 

. rious 


(201) Hæ tres ſectæ, Judzi, Chriſtiani, et qui inter Perſas Magorum 
jaltitutis addicti ſunt, xaT' N, prpult libri dicuntur (Reland, Diſſertat. 


tom. iii p. 1g.). The caliph Al Mamun confirms this honourable dittine- 
tion in favour of the three ſects, with the vague and equivocal religion of 


the Sabzans, under which the ancient polytheiſts of Chartæ were allowed 
to ſhelter their idolatrous worſhip (Hottinger, Hiſt. Orient. p. 167, 168). 
(202) This fingular ſtory is related by d'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 


4438, 449.) on the faith of Khondemir, and by Mirchond himſelf (Hilt- 


priorum Regum Perſarum, &c. p. 9, 10. not. p. 88, 89.). „ 
(203) Mirchond (Mohammed Emir Khoondah Shah), a native of 
Herat, compoſed in the Perſian language a general hiſtory of the Eaſt, 


from the creation to the year of the Hegira 87g (A. D. 147i). In the 


| year 904 (A. D. 1498) the hiſtorian obtained the command of a princely 


library, and his applauded work, in ſeven or twelve parts, was abbrevia- 


ted in three volumes by his fon Khondemir, A. H. 927. A. D. 1520. 
- The two writers molt accurately diſtingu ſhed by Petit de la Croix (Hi& 
de Genghizcan, p. $37,538. 544, 5$45.), are looſely confounded by d'Her- 
belot (p. 368. 410. 994, 995.) : but his numerous extracts, under the 


improper name of Khondemir, belong to the father rather than the "x 
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rious perjury (204). But the greateſt part of the 
temples of Perſia were ruined by the inſenſible 


and general deſertion of their votaries. It was 


inſenſible, ſince it is not accompanied with any 
memorial of time or place, of perſecution or 


reſiſtance. It was general, ſince the whole realm, 


from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed the faith of 
the Koran; and the preſervation of the native 


tongue reveals the deſcent of the Mahometans of 


Perſia (205). In the mountains and deſerts, an 
obſtinate race of unbelievers adhered to the ſu- 


perſtition of their fathers ; and a faint tradition 


of the Magian theology 1s kept alive in the pro- 
vince of Kirman, along the banks of the Indus, 


among the exiles of Surat, and in the colony 


which, in the laſt century, was planted by Shaw 
Abbas at the gates of iſpahan. The chief pontiff 


has retired to mount Elbourz, eighteen leagues 


from the city of Yezd : the perpetual fire (if it 
continue to burn) is inacceſſible to the pro- 


 fane; but his reſidence is the ſchool, the 


oracle, and the pilgrimage, of the Ghebers, 


whole hard and uniform features atteſt the un- 


mingled purity of their blood. Under the juriſ- 


diction of their elders, eighty thouſand families 


maintain an innocent and induſtrious life; their 
ſubſiſtence is derived from ſome curious manu- 


The hift- rian of Genghizcan refers to a MS, of Mirchond, which he 
received from the hands of his friend d*Herbelot himſelf. A curious 
fragment (the Taherian and Soffarian Dynaſties) has been lately publiſhed 
in Perfic and Latin (Vicnnz, 1782, in ate, cum notis Bernard. de Jeniſch) 
and the editor allows us to hope ſor the continuation of Mirchond, | 
(204) Quo teſtimonio boni ſe quidpiam preſtitiſſe opinabantur. Yet 
Mirchond mult bave condemned their zeal, ſince he approved the legal | 


toleration of the Magi, cui (the fire temple) peracto ſingulis annis censd, 


uti facra Mohammedis lege cautum, ab omnibus moleſtiis ac oneribus li- 
pero eſſe licuit 

(206) The laſt Magian of name and power appears to be Mardavige 
he Dilemite, who, in the beginning of the xth century, reigned in the 
northern Fo of Perſia, near the Caſpian Sea (d'Herbelot, Bibliot. 


Orient. p. 3680). But his foldiurs and ſucceſſors, the Beides, either 


ororeiſed or embraced the Mahometan faith; and under their dynaſty | 
A. P. 933-1030) ] ſhould place the fal! of the religion of Zoroaſter. 
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factures and mechanic trades; and they cultivate 

the earth with the fervour of a religious duty. 

Their ignorance withſtood the deſpotiſm of 

Shaw Abbas, who demanded with threats and 

tortures the prophetic books of Zoroaſter; and 

this obſcure remnant of the Magians is ſpared 

by the moderation or contempt of their Preſent 

ſovereigns (206). | 
The northern coaſt of Africa is the only land Decline an 

in which the light of the Goſpel, after a long 3 

and perfect eſtabliſhment, has been totally ex- Africa. 

tinguiſned. The arts, Which had been taught by 

Carthage and Rome, were involved in a cloud of 

ignorance; the doctrine of Cyprian and Auguſ— 

tin was no longer ſtudied. Five hundred epiſco- 

pal churches were overturned by the hoſtile fur 

of the Donatiſts, the Vandals, and the Moors. 

The zeal and numbers of the clergy declined ; 

and the people, without diſcipline, or know- 

| ledge, or hope, ſubmiſſively ſunk under the 

yoke of the Arabian prophet. Within fifty x p.75 

years after the expulſion of the Greeks, a lieu- 

tenant of Africa informed the caliph that the 

tribute of the infidels was aboliſhed by their 

converſion (207) ; and, though he ſought to diſ- 

guiſe his fraud and rebellion, his ſpecious pre- 

tence was drawn from the rapid and extenfive 

progreſs of the Mahometan faith. In the next a. b. 837. 

age, an extraordinary miſſion of five biſhops 

was detached from Alexandria to Cairoan. 

They were ordained by the Jacobite patriarch 

to cheriſh and revive the dying embers of Chril- 
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(206) The 1 ſtate of the Ghebers in Perſia, is taken fa Sir 
John Chardin, not indeed the moſt learned, but the moſt judicious and in- 
quiſitive, of our modern travellers (Voyages en Perle, tom. ii. p. 10 
179-18). in 4te). His brethren, Pietro della Valle, Olearius, The- 
venot, Tavernier, &c. whom I have truitieſsly ſearched, had neither 
eyes nor attention for this intereſting people. 

(20) The letter of Abdoulrahman, governor or tyrant of Africa, to 
the caliph Aboul Abbas, the firſt of the Abbaflides, is dated A. H. 134 
_ {Cardoane, Fs ah Afrique et de I” . tom. i. p. 168, ). 


tianity 
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tianity (208): but the interpoſition of a foreign 
prelate, a ſtranger to the Latins, an enemy to 
the Catholics, ſuppoſes the decay and diſſolution 

of the African hierarchy. It was no longer the 
time when the ſucceſſor of St. Cyprian, at the 
head of a numerous ſynod, could maintain an 
equal conteſt with the ambition of the Roman 
A. D. roz3 pontiff. In the eleventh century, the unfortu- 
—1076- nate prieſt who was ſeated on the ruins of Car- 
| thage, implored the alms and the protection of 
the Vatican; and he bitterly complains that his 
naked body had been ſcourged by the Saracens, 
and that his authority was diſputed by the four 
ſuffragans, the tottering pillars of his throne. 

Two epiſtles of Gregory the ſeventh (209) are 

deſtined to ſoothe the diſtreſs of the Catholics 

and the pride of a Mooriſh prince. The pope 
aſſures the ſultan that they both worſhip the 
ſame God, and may hope to meet in the boſom 

of Abraham; but the complaint, that three bi- 

ſhops could no longer be found to conſecrate a 

brother, announces the ſpeedy and inevitable 

ruin of the epiſcopal order. The Chriſtians of 
.be, Africa and Spain had long fince ſubmitted to the 
&. practice of circumciſion and the legal abſtinence 
from wine and pork ; and the name of Micr. 
bes (210) (adoptive Arabs) was applied to their 


(208) Bibliothèque Orientale, p. 66. Renaudot, Hiſt. Patriarch, 
Alex. p. 287, 288. 3 55 5 | 
(209) Among the Epiſtles of the Popes, ſee Leo IX. epiſt. 3. Gregor. 
VII. | i. epiſt. 22, 23. J. iii. epiſt. 19, 20, 21.3 and the criticiſms of 
Pagi (tom. iv. A. D. 1053, No 14. A. D. 1073, No 13.), who inveſti- 
gates the name and family of the Mooriſh prince, with whom the prouds 
eſt of the Roman pontiffs ſo p:litcly correſponds. | 
(210) Mozarabes, or Moſtarabes, adſcititii, as it is interpreted in 
Latin (Pocock, Specimen Hift. Arabum, p. 39, 40. Bibliot. Arabico- 
Hiſpana, tow. . p. 18.). The Mozarabic liturgy, the ancient ritual of 
the church of Toledo, has been attacked by the popes, and expoſed to 
the doubtful trials of the ſword and of fire (Marian. Hiſt. Hiſpan. tom. 
i. I. ix. c. 18. p. 378). It wat, or rather it is, in the Latin tongue; 
yet in the xith century it was found neceſſary (A. . C. 1687, A. D. 
1039.) to tranſcribe an Arabic verſion of the canons of the councils of 
Spain (Bibliot. Arab. Hiſp. tom. i. p. 547.), for the uſe of the biſhops 
and clergy in the Mooriſh kingdoms. | | 
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civil or religious conformity (211). About the 


middle of the twelfth century the worſhip of 


Chriſt and the ſucceſſion of paſtors were aboliſh- 
ed along the coaſt of Barbary, and in the king- 
doms of Cordova and Seville, of Valencia and 
Grenada (212). The throne of the Almohades, 
or Unitarians, was founded on the blindeſt fa- 
naticiſm, and their extraordinary rigour might 
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be provoked or juſtified by the recent victories 


and intolerant zeal of the princes of Sicily and 
Caſtille, of Arragon and Portugal. The faith 
of the Mozarabes was occaſionally revived by 


the papal miſſionaries; and, on the landing of , p. 1638. 


Charles the fifth, ſome families of Latin Chrif- 


tians were encouraged to rear their heads at 
Tunis and Algiers. But the ſeed of the goſpel 


Was quickly eradicated, and the long province 
from Tripoli to the Atlantic has loſt all memory 
of the language and religion of Rome (213). 
After the revolution of eleven centuries, the 
Jews and Chriſtians of the Turkiſh empire enjoy 
the liberty of conſcience which was granted by 
the Arabian caliphs. During the firſt age of 


Toleration 
of the 
Chriſtians. 


the conqueſt, they ſuſpected the loyalty of the 


Catholics, whoſe name of Melchites betrayed 
their lecret attachment to the Greek emperor, 


(211) About the middle of chi xth ccntury; the clergy of Cordova 


was reproached with this criminal compliance, by the intrepid envoy of 


the emperor Otho I. (Vit, Johan. Gorz, in Secul. Bened ct. V. No 15. 
apud Fleury, Hitt. Ecclef. tom. xii. p. g1:). 

(212) Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. A. D. 1149, No8, g. He juſtly ob- 
ſer ves, that when Seville, &c. were retaken by Ferdinand of Caſti'le, 
no Chriſtians, except captives, were found in the place; and that the 


Mozarabic churches of Africa and Spain, deſcribed by James A Vitriaco, 


A D. 1218 (Hiſt. Hierolol. c. 80. p. 1095. in Geſt. Dei per Francos), 
are copied from ſome older book. | ſhall add, that the date of the 
Hegira 67 77 (A. D. 1278) mult apply to the copy, not the compoſition, 
of a treatiſe of juriſprudence, which ſtates the civil rights of the Chiu- 
tians of Cordova (Bibliot. Arab. Hiſp. tom. i. p. 471.); and that the 
Jews were the only diſſenters whom Abul Waled, king of Grenada (A. 
D. 1313), could either diſcountenance or tolerate (tom. ii. p. 288.). 

(213) Renaudot, Hiſt. Patriarch. Alex. p. 288. Leo Africanus would 
have flattered his Roman maſters, could he have dilcovered any latent 
relics of the ien of Africa. 


while 
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while the Neſtorians and Jacobites, his invete- 
rate enemies, approved themſelves the ſincere 


and voluntary triends of the Mahometan govern- 
ment (214). Yet this partial jealouſy was healed 
by time and ſubmiſſion: the churches of Egypt 


were ſhared with the Catholics (2156); and all 


Their 


hardſhips. 


the Oriental ſects were included in the common 
benefits of toleration. The rank, the immuni— 


ties, the domeſtic juriſdiction, of the patriarchs, 


the biſhops, and the clergy, were protected by 


the civil magiſtrate: the learning of individuals 
recommended them to the employments of ſe- 
 eretaries and phyſicians : they were enriched by 
the lucrative collection of the revenue; and 


their merit was ſometimes raiſed to the com- 
mand of cities and provinces. A caliph of the 


| houſe of Abbas was heard to declare that the 
Chriſtians were moſt worthy of truſt in the ad- 
miniſtration of Perſia. *©* The Moſlems,” ſaid 
he, © will abuſe their preſent fortune; the Ma- 

_ © glans regret their fallen greatneſs ; and the 


* Jews are impatient for their approaching deli- 
„ yerance (216).” But the ſlaves of deſpotiſm 
are expoſed to the alternatives of favour and 


diſgrace. The captive churches of the Eaſt 
have been afflicted in every age by the avarice 
or bigotry of their rulers; and the ordinary 
and legal reſtraints muſt be offenſive to the pride 


ad Abſit (ſaid the Catholic to the Vizir of Bagdad) ut pari loco ha- 
beas Neſtorianos, quorum preter Arabas nullus alius rex eſt, et Græcos 


quorum reges amovendo Arabibus bello non deſiſtunt, &c. See in the 
Collections of Aſſemannus (Bibliot. Orient. tom. iv. p- 94—101. ), the 
ſtate of the Neſtorians under the caliphs. That of the Jacobites is more 
_ conciſely expoſed in the Preliminary Diſſertation of the ſecond volume 


of Aſſemannus. 
(215) Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 384. 387, 388. Renaudot, Hiſt. Pa- 


vines Alex. p. 205, 206. 257. 332. A taint of the Monothelite here- 
ſy might render the firſt of theſe Greek patriarchs leſs loyal to the em- 


perors and leſs obnoxious to the Arabs. 

(216) Motadhed, who reigned from A. D. 892 to 502. The Magians 
ſtill held their name and rank among the religions of the empire (ale 
manni, Bibliot. Orient. torn. iv. p. 97 ). 


Or 
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or the zeal of the Chriſtians (217). About two 
hundred years after Mahomet, they were ſepa— 
rated from their fellow. ſubjects by a turban or 
girdle of a leſs honourabie colour; inſtead of 
horſes or mules, they were condemned to ride 
on aſſes, in the attitude of women. Their 


public and private buildings were meaſured by 


a diminutive ſtandard; in the ſtreets or the 
baths it is their duty to give way or bow down 

before the meaneſt of the people; and their tef- 
timony is rejected, if it may tend to the pre- 
judice of a true believer. The pomp of proceſ- 
ſions, the ſound of bells or of pſalmody, is in- 
terdicted in their worſhip: a decent reverence 
for the national faith is impoſed on their ſer- 
mons and converſations; and the ſacrilegious at- 
tempt to enter a moſch, or to ſeduce a Muſul- 
man, will not be ſuffered to eſcape with impu- 
nitv. Ina time however of tranquillity and jul- 
tice the Chriſtians have never been compelled 


to renounce the Goſpel or to embrace the Koran; 


but the puniſhment of death is inflicted on the 


apoſtates who have profeſſed and deſerted the 


law of Mahomet. The martyrs of Cordova 
provoked the ſentence of the cadhi, by the pub- 
lic confeſſion of their inconſtancy, or their paſſi- 
onate invectives againſt the perſon and religion 


of the prophet (218), 


17 Reland explains the al 8 of the Mahometan policy 
and juriſprudenc2 (Diſſertat. tom. ii p 16—20.). The opprefive 


edits of the caliph Motawakkel (A. D. 8479—361), which are ſtill in 


force, are noticed by Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 448.) and d*Herbelot 
(Bibliot Orient. p. 640.). A perſecution of the caliph Omar II. is re- 
tated, and mot probably magnified, by the Greek Theophanes (Chron. 
p. 334.) 


(218) The martyrs of Cordova (A. D. 860, &c.) are commemorated 
and juſtified by St. Eulogius, who at lengch fell a vidim himſelf. K 


ſynod, convened by the caliph, ambiguoufly cenſured their raſhret:. 


The moderate Fleury cannot reconcile their condud with the diſcipline 


of ant quity, toutefois Pautorite de. Vegliſe, & c. (Fleury, Hiſt. Eccles. 
tom. x. p. 415—522, particularly p. 451. $08, cog.) Their authea- 
tic acts throw a ſtrong _ tranſient light on the Spaniſh church in the 
ixth century, 


At 
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At the end of the firſt century of the Hegira, 
the caliphs were the moſt potent and abſolute 
monarchs of the globe. Their prerogative was 


not circumſcribed, either in right or in fact, by 


the power of the nobles, the freedom of the 
commons, the privileges of the church, the votes 
of a ſenate, or the memory of a free conſtitution. 


The authority of the companions of Mahomet 


of the Arabian tribes left behind, in the deſert, 


expired with their lives; and the chiefs or emirs 


the ſpirit of equality and independence. The 


regal and ſacerdotal characters were united in 


the ſucceſſors of Mahomet; and if the Koran 


was the rule of their actions, they were the ſu- 
preme judges and interpreters of that divine 
book. They reigned by the right of conqueſt 
over the nations of the Eaſt, to whom the name 
of liberty was unknown, and who were accuſ- 
tomed to applaud in their tyrants the aQs of 
violence and ſeverity that were exerciſed at their 
own expence. Under the laſt of the Ommiades, 


the Arabian empire extended two hundred days 


journey from eaſt to weſt, from the confines of 


Tartary and India to the ſhores of the Atlantic 
ocean. And if we retrench the ſleeve of the 
robe, as it is ſtyled by their writers, the long 
and narrow province of Africa, the ſolid and 
compact dominion from Fargana to Aden, from 
Tarſus to Surat, will ſpread on every ſide to the 
meaſure of four or five months of the march of 
a caravan (219). We ſhould vainly ſeek the 
indiſſoluble union and eaſy obedience that per- 
vaded the government of Auguſtus and the An- 


tonines; but the progreſs of the Mahometan 


(219) See the articles Eſamiah (as we ſay Chriſtendom), in the Bibli- 
otheque Orientale (p. 325.). This chart of the Mahometan world ie 


ſuited by the author, Ebn. Alwardi, to the year of the Hegira 385 (A. 


D. 995). Since that time, the loſſes in Spain have been overbalanced by 
the conqueſts in India, Tartary, and the European Turkey. 
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religion diffuſed over this ample ſpace a general 
reſemblance of manners and opinions. The 
language and laws of the Koran were ſtudied 
with equal devotion at Samarcand and Seville: 


the Moor and the Indian embraced as country- 


men and brothers in the pilgrimage of Mecca; 


and the Arabian language was adopted as the 
popular idiom in all the provinces to the weſt- 


ward of the Tigris (220). 


(220) The Arabic of the Koran is taught a as a dead language in the 
college of Mecca. By the Daniſh traveller, this ancient idiom is compared 


to the Latin; the vulgar tongue of Hejaz and Yemen to the Italian; 


nad the Arabian dialeds of Syria, Egypt, Africa, &c. to the Proven- 


Fal, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe” (Niebuhr, Deſcription de VArabie, p. 74z 


C.). 


END OF VOL. IX. 
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